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New’s  Opposition  and  Committee  Fight 
Sidetrack  Postal  Rate  Provision 

Senator  Moses’  “Surprise”  Plan  Hits  Snag  When  His  Colleagues  Refuse  Endorsement — Post  Office 
Would  Accept  1921  Rates,  But  Action  at  This  Session  Is  Unlikely 


V^ASHINGTON,  Dec.  16. — Today  the 
postal  rate  situation  is  in  a  tangle 
and  a  whirl.  Opposition  by  the  Post 


By  J.  BART  CAMPBELL 

{lyashingtoH  Correspondent  of  Editor  &  Publisher) 


Publishers’  .Association,  Postal  Commit-  “The  new  proposal  makes  the  com-  4 
R™*”'  tf  r  ^  1  •  1  Cranston  Williams,  manager  of  bined  rate  for  the  first  and  second  zones 

S™  T  hi"  .  ...  !«..««  Fr  a,,  h.  Senator  Me  5 


created  a  stalemate  representatives  of  ^g^ted 


The  A.  N.  P.  A.  was  also  well  repre-  Kellar’s  bill,  and  calls  for  the  following 


the  newspaper  publishing  interests  are 
seeking  to  break. 


The  McKellar  viewpoint  is  described 


L,  ^  ,  a  V,  t  A  L  Merle  Farmer  Murphv,  manager  of 

The  department  has  suggested  a  sub-  Washington  Bureau  of  the  PaW- 


stitution  of  the  1921  rates  io*-  A"'  Sun,  in  the  following  statement: 

Moses  schedules  which  are  intended  by  “Tga  Vf.-L'a.ii.,,.  n:ii  .... 


, he  chairman  of  the  Joint  Congressional  advertising  mat- 

Postal  Committee  to  approximate  the  rh.r 


The  McKellar  bill  provided  for  sep- 


,  au  „a  ter  '*1  second-class  publications,  so  that 

1920  ra  s,  even  loug  i  ey  d  n  advertising  would  have  to  pay  a  higher  “In  some  instances  these  combined 
^  ^  provi  >  Moses  plan,  tentatively  put  rates  work  out  exactly  as  the  average 


combined  rate  for  the  other  zones: 

“Third  zones,  1^  cents; 

“Fourth  zone,  2  cents: 

“Fifth  zone,  2^4  cents; 

“Sixth  zone,  3  cents; 

“Seventh  zone,  cents; 

“Eighth  zone,  4  cents. 
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the  McKellar  bill. 


,  ,  ca  a  a-  ’  a  a  a  forward.  makes  a  combined  rate  for  both  between  the  McKellar  Bill  Rates  for  the 

Joseph  Stewar  ,  execu  i\e  assis  an  o  advertising  in  the  same  publica-  .same  zone  on  reading  matter  and  adver- 

Postma.ster  General  New  appeared  at  combined  rates  are  pretty  tising,  as  for  example,  the  m  rate  for 

an  execu  ive  ^ssion  o  e  commi  ee,  nearlv  the  average  between  the  McKellar  the  third  zone  is  preciselv  half  of  the 
after  Senator  Moses  submitted  his  plan  p;,,  advertising,  but  sum  of  the  McKellar  Bill' Rates  of  VA 

Stewart,  author  of  the  repudiated  posta  ^^g  ,^„g  differences.  and  2  cents. 

rosts  report,  ^  “Senator  McKellar’s  bill  proposed  to  “But  for  the  fourth  zone,  the  proposed 

"V.  •  K  ^ f  restore  the  rates  of  1920  and  provided  rate  is  2  cents,  while  the  average  of  the 

the  1921  rates  being  used  as  a  basis  for  ,^g  ^^^g  ^^g  ^  ^  McKellar  Bill  Rates  of  I A  and  3  would 

compromise.  He  made  it  plain  that  the  ,^„g,  j,g  gg^^^  ^  ^  2^  g„^^ 

^"^‘ding  matter)  the  The  McKellar  Bill  Rates,  the  average 
iti<.  for  all  Other  zoncs  should  be  VA  between  them,  and  the  suggested  new 

ni  nrpvpnt  Hp  plnntnnnt  of  npw  niih  per  pound  also.  Blit  that  on  ad-  rates,  compart  would  show:  Zones  1. 

^ Ifl  r  o.  ‘he  rates  should  be  higher  on  2,  3  and  4!  text.  D/.,  2,  and  3;  advertis- 

are  unable  to  start  out  lith  a  lot  of  '""'l  ^"b’^^d’ 

,Hvprt:.;n.r  Tkprpforp  tko  \fo«P.  ol.n  ^nd  2;  uew  Combined  rates,  VA. 


are  unable  to  start  out  with  a  lot  of 
advertising.  Therefore  the  Moses  plan, 
which  he  construed  as  a  consolidation 
entirely  of  advertising  and  reading  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  fixing  of  .second  class  rates, 
would  be  beneficial  only  to  older  or  well 
established  publications. 

Stewart,  admitting  what  the  depart¬ 
ment  still  desires  is  continuation  of  the 
existing  rates  for  another  two  years 
at  least,  told  the  committee  he  estimated 
the  1921  rate  basis  would  provide  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  three  and  a  half  million  dollars 
to  the  users  of  secon  l  class  matter.  As 
compared  with  the  .seven  million  reduc¬ 
tion  restoration  of  the  1920  rates  would 
give  them. 

Submission  of  tbe  Moses  plan  to  the 
committee  provoked  a  storm.  Some 
committee  members,  notably  Senator 
Phipps,  clearly  indicated  their  depart¬ 
ment  sympathies.  They  informed  Sen¬ 
ator  Moses  they  should  have  been  con¬ 
sulted  before  he  drafteil  his  “surprise” 
plan,  and  before  it  was  submitted  to  them 
for  their  approval  with  the  request  they 
sign  on  the  dotted  line. 

Dissension  became  so  obvious  that 
Moses  arose  in  the  Senate  Wednesday 
and  pictured  the  prospect  of  any  postal 
legislation  at  this  session  of  Congress 
as  extremely  remote. 

In  the  meanwhile  a  series  of  confer- 
ence.s  were  held  hy  representatives  of  the 
newspaper  publishing  interests  which 
extended  from  the  M’hite  House  to  the 
Capitol,  and  embraced  both  members 
of  the  administration  and  of  Congress. 

.Among  the  well  known  figures  in 
newspaper  publishing  circles  who  partici- 
nated  in  these  conferences  were  A.  C. 
Pearson,  national  chairman  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Publishers’  Conference;  Col.  Rob¬ 
ert  Ewing,  of  the  Nnv  Orleans  States, 
chairman  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 


THE  AMAZING  POSTAL  SITUATION 

(EDITORIAL) 

pOSTMASTER  GENERAL  HARRY  S.  NEW  oontimies  his 
amazing  obstruction  of  a  sensible  and  equitable  adjustment 
of  second-class  postal  rates.  When  all  the  technical  dust  of  the 
squabble  at  Washington  is  blown  away  the  head  of  the  postal 
system  is  seen  standing  for  his  original  object — make  the  postal 
institution  a  solvent  business  rather  than  the  public  service  that 
the  Post  Office  has  stood  for  since  the  days  of  Ben  Franklin, 
We  believe  that  restoration  of  1920  postal  rates  means  more  to 
the  average  man,  woman  and  child  in  this  country  than  does 
the  political  feat  of  showing  the  post-office  as  a  “paying”  branch 
of  government.  Second-class  postal  service  has  been  well-nigh 
destroyed  for  the  great  newspapers  and  magazines,  able  to  find 
other  more  economical  means  of  distribution.  The  hardship  falls 
most  heavily  upon  those  least  able  to  bear  it.  To  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  it  seems  incredible  that  the  Congress  will  permit 
this  injustice  to  operate  another  year.  Every  publisher  who  is 
faithful  to  the  high  principle  of  the  second-class  postal  privileges 
owes  it  to  himself  and  his  community  to  denounce  the  implica¬ 
tion  that  this  fight  is  for  a  government  “subsidy”  and  demonstrate 
to  Congress  that  the  safety  and  progress  of  the  Nation  demand 
that  public  information  circulate  through  postal  channels  on 
terms  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  citizens. 


In  general,  it  may  be  said  the  proposed 
combined  rates  are  higher  then  those 
in  the  McKellar  Bill,  which  expressed 
the  views  of  the  Democratic  minority, 
blit  they  regard  the  abolition  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  reading  matter  and  ad¬ 
vertising  as  putting  a  premium  on  pe- 
riixlicals  and  newspapers  which  arc 
stu'Ted  with  advertising.  In  the  opinion 
of  Senator  McKellar  and  the  minority, 
giving  the  same  rate  to  advertising  as  to 
text  works  against  the  interest  of  legiti¬ 
mate  publications. 

Moses  must  submit  a  report  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Saturday.  This  is  under  the  resolu¬ 
tion  extending  the  life  of  his  committee 
until  Dec.  18.  This  resolution  was  passed 
at  the  last  session. 

Moses  may  request  the  Senate  to 
further  extend  the  life  of  his  committee. 
This  idea  is  being  pressed  today. 

Th;>se  back  of  this  idea  are  still  hope¬ 
ful  differences  existing  among  the  Com¬ 
mittee  members  may  be  patched  up. 

EniTOR  &  Publisher,  after  a  careful 
canvass  of  the  situation,  is  convinced  that, 
unless  there  should  lie  a  radical  change 
in  the  make  up  of  the  committee,  any 
prospect  of  postal  legislation  at  this  ses¬ 
sion  is  dim. 

The  plan  Senator  Moses  submitted  did 
not  recommend  the  1920  rates  that  have 
been  sought  by  the  publishers  because,  in 
his  opinion,  the  reduction  in  postal  reve¬ 
nues  would  be  too  drastic. 

By  taking  the  mailings  of  five  repre¬ 
sentative  daily  newspapers  covering  a 
three-months  period,  it  was  found  that 
their  postage  costs  would  be  as  follows; 


Publication 
No.  1  .. 
No.  2  .. 
No.  3  .. 
No.  4  . . 
No.  .S  .  . 


Present  1920  Proposed 

Rates  Rates  Rates 

.$9,827.84  $7,987.01  $8,117.14 
.  9,514.20  8,037.17  8,046.60 

.  2,708.61  2.219.40  2,241.93 

.  2.128.67  1.86,8.95  1,939.39 

.  8.535.95  6,570.63  6,423.81 


The  Postal  Service  Committee  of  the 
U.  S.  Giamber  of  Commerce  in  its  report 
said  second-class  mail  is  divided  into  the 
following  four  groups,  from  the  rate 
standpoint ; 

“1.  Free  in  county,  that  is,  publications 
delivered  free  by  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  county  of  publication. 

“2.  Religious,  scientific,  fraternal,  etc., 
publications  not  conducted  for  private 
profit,  on  which  a  flat  rate  of  one  and  one 
half  cents  per  pound  applies  regardless  of 
distance  or  advertising  content. 

“3.  Other  publications  containing  five 
per  cent  or  less  advertising  on  which  a 
flat  rate  of  one  and  one  half  cents  per 
pound  applies. 

“4.  All  other  publications  which  take 
a  combination  rate  of  one  and  one  half 
cents  per  pound  on  the  reading  matter  and 
a  zone  rate  on  the  advertising  matter 
which  increases  with  the  distance. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  18,  1926 


LEECH  NAMED  EDITOR 
OF  DENVER  PAPERS 


Was  Former  Publisher  of  Birmingham 
Post — Tally  Appointed  Editor  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  and  W.  C.  Tichenor  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager — Other  Changes 


\V.  C.  Tichenor 


Important  executive  appointments  fol¬ 
lowing  the  recent  Scripps- Howard  news¬ 
paper  purchases  and  consolidations  were 
announced  this 
week  in  Denver 
and  New  York  by 
George  B.  Parker, 
editorial  director, 
and  W.  \V.  Haw¬ 
kins,  general  bus¬ 
iness  director. 

E  d  ward  T. 
Leech  was  named 
by  Mr.  Parker  as 
editor  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News,  Den¬ 
ver  Evening, 
Neu’s  and  Denver 
Sunday  Ncivs. 
while  Mr.  Haw¬ 
kins  announced  the  appointment  of  W.  C. 
Tichenor  as  business  manager  of  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post. 

Mr.  Leech  was  publisher  of  the 
Birmingham  Post  and  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Tichenor’s  appointment  as  business  man¬ 
ager  other  changes  on  that  paper  neces¬ 
sitated  by  his  transfer  to  Denver  are 
the  promotion  of  Robert  Talley,  for  the 
last  three  years  managing  editor,  to 
editor,  and  Jack  Bethea,  present  news 
editor,  to  managing  editor. 

Mr.  Leech  was  born  in  Denver  and 
gained  his  first  newspaper  experience  in 
that  city.  He  did  his  first  reporting  for 
the  old  Denver  Republican,  later  merged 
with  the  Rocky  Mountain  News.  Even 
before  that,  as  a  carrier  and  mail  room 
employe  of  the  Times,  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  make  journalism  a  life  work. 

Graduated  from  West  Denver  High 
School  Mr.  Leech  attended  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colorado,  and  then  joined  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Denver  Express,  15  years 
ago.  He  served  in  various  capacities  on 
that  paper  and  in  1917  left  Denver  to 
take  the  editorship  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press,  where  he  remained  for 
the  next  five  years.  During  his  editor¬ 
ship,  that  newspaper  developed  rapidly. 

In  1921,  he  left  Memphis  to  found  the 
Birmingham  Post  as  editor.  A  year 
ago  he  w'as  named  publisher  of  the  Post, 
with  full  direc¬ 
tion  of  both  its 
editorial  and  bus- 
i  n  e  s  s  manage¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Leech  is  34 
years  old,  mar¬ 
ried  and  with  two 
children. 

Following  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his 
Denver  appoint¬ 
ment,  Mr.  i.eech 
innounced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  permanent 
executive  organ¬ 
ization  for  the 
•Scripps  -  Howard 

morning  and  evening  papers  in  Denver : 

George  S.  Holmes,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Denver  News-Times,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News. 


Jack  Bethea 


j[ames  H.  MacLennan,  long  editorial 
writer  of  the  News,  continuing  in  that 
[Kisition. 

R.  E.  Wilson,  former  editor  of  the 
Denver  Exp’-css,  associate  editor  of  the 
Denver  Evening  News. 

Edward  C.  Day,  former  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  News-Times,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Evening  News. 

I-ef  T.  Casey,  former  editorial  writer 
of  the  Times,  continuing  in  the  same  po¬ 
sition  on  the  Evening  News. 

Mr.  Talley,  the  new  editor  of  the  Bir- 
ningham  Post,  began  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  cub  reporter  in  Memphis.  From 
the  Memphis  Press,  he  was  transferred 
to  Washington  in  1922  as  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  southern  and  south- 


NOTABLES  SATIRIZED  AT 
GRIDIRON  DINNER 


“Pa”  Butler  and  “Ma”  Steams  Sponsor 
“Third  Term  Baby”  Which  Coolidge 
Is  Accused  of  Feeding 
on  the  Sly 


Members  of  the  Gridiron  Club,  at  their 
winter  dinner  last  Saturday  night  in 
Washington,  produced  the  “Third-Term 
Baby,”  dressed  in  swaddling  clothes  and 
smoking  a  long,  black  cigar,  for  the  en¬ 
tertainment  of  the  President,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Speaker,  Cabinet  members.  Sen¬ 
ators  and  Representatives  and  many  other 
notable  guests.  The  infant’s  “pa”  and 
“ma”  appeared  as  William  M.  Butler, 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  and  Frank  W.  Stearns. 

The  skit  was  entitled  “Desire  Under 
the  Elms  of  Vermont,”  and  was  a  bur¬ 
lesque  of  the  much-discussed  play  by 
Eugene  O’Neill. 


Edward  T.  Leech 

western  group  of  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
papers. 

.\bout  three  years  ago  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Birmingham  as  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Post  upon  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Bethea,  who  left  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  temporarily  to  complete  a  novel 
afterward  published  as  “The  Deep  Seam.” 

Mr.  Tichenor,  the  new  business  man¬ 
ager,  has  had  extensive  experience  in  the 
business  departments  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  organization.  He  began  as  an 
advertising  salesman  on  the  Denver  Ex¬ 
press  in  1922  and  was  transferred  to  the 
Memphis  Press  a  year  later.  .After  serv¬ 
ing  as  advertising  manager  there  for  a 
time,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Post  as  advertising  manager  and 
assistant  business  manager. 

Mr.  Bethea  has  been  in  newspaper  work 
in  Birmingham  for  15  years,  serving  on 
the  Age-Herald  and  the  Ledger,  before 
joining  the  Scripps-Howard  organization. 
He  is  widely  known  both  for  his  news¬ 
paper  work  and  as  a  novelist,  his  fourth 
book  now'  being  on  the  Houghton-Mifflin 
Press. 


SUES  FOR  $375,000 


Pawhuska  Attorneys  Name  Three  Okla¬ 
homa  Dailies  in  Libel  Action 

Five  libel  suits  aggregating  $375,0(K) 
were  filed  in  the  Osage  County  district 
court,  Pawhuska,  Okla.,  against  the  TuLia 
World,  the  Tulsa  Tribune  and  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Publishing  Company,  publishers  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  by  H.  P. 
White  and  Joseph  D.  Mitchell,  Pawhus¬ 
ka  attorneys.  The  suits  are  the  outcome 
of  articles  printed  in  the  three  papers 
concerning  the  Frances  Yarlotte  guard¬ 
ianship  cases. 

On  Nov.  30,  the  petition  states,  the 
three  papers  carried  stories  concerning  the 
alleged  action  of  the  United  States  dis¬ 
trict  attorney  in  regard  to  the  Frances 
'S'arlotte  incompetency  case. 

Mr.  White  asks  $75,000  each  from  the 
Tribune  and  the  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Company,  Mr.  Mitchell  asks  the  same 
amount  from  the  World,  the  Tribune  and 
the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company. 

TRIBUNE  SHOWS  SHOP  HLMS 

A  film  taken  in  the  paper  mills  owned 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  showing  the 
process  of  paper  making  from  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  the  timber  to  the  finished  product, 
then  the  operations  ending  in  the  printing 
and  delivery  of  the  Tribune,  was  shown 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Junior  .Adver¬ 
tising  Council  of  the  Chicago  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Commerce,  December  3.  .Another 
film  showed  the  construction  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  Tower,  and  interesting  features  of 
the  building. 


ENTERS  DAILY  FIELD 

The  Inglew'ond-Fainiew  (Cal.)  Ga- 
:ettc  has  changed  from  a  scmi-weeklv  to 
a  morning  dailv.  The  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  is  Jesse  R.  Hinman. 


Robert  Talley 


$500,000,000  YEAR’S  LOSS 
THROUGH  FRAUD  ADS 


Humphrey  of  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  Declares  That  Only  Remedy 
Is  to  Proceed  Against 
Publishers 


Poor  people  are  being  robbed  of  a 
.sum  aggregating  $500,000,000  annually  by 
fraudulent  advertisements  in  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Commissioner  William  E. 
Humphrey  charged  this  week,  address¬ 
ing  a  dinner  of  the  Subscription  Book 
Publishers’  Association  in  New  York. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commissioner,  who 
also  described  the  advance  made  by  the 
commission  since  its  rules  were  changed 
about  18  months  ago,  asserted  that  the 
reputable  publishers  need  have  no  fear  of 
ihe  body’s  campaign  against  fraud  ads. 

“We  want  not  only  to  protect  the  pub¬ 
lic  from  these  fakers  and  crooks,”  he 
said,  “but  we  want  also  to  protect  the 
honest  publisher  from  their  unfair  and 
dishonest  competition. 

“Our  one  purpose  and  our  only  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  make  it  impossible  for  the 
frauds  and  fakers,  sw'indlers  and  scound¬ 
rels,  with  the  help  of  dishonest,  unprin¬ 
cipled  and  mercenary  publishers  who 
share  in  the  fruits  of  their  crime  to  rob 
tlie  sick  and  unfortunate,  the  credulous 
and  the  ignorant,  of  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  annually.  We  hope  and 
expect  to  put  most  of  this  vast  army 
of  crooks  and  parasites  out  of  business. 

“We  know  of  no  other  way  that  this 
can  be  done  except  by  stopping  publica¬ 
tion  and  circulation  of  these  advertise¬ 
ments.” 

He  said  fabulous  sums  have  been  spent 
for  worthless  anti-fat  remedies  since  “the 
female  skeleton  has  become  the  fashion 
and  for  patent  medicines  for  incurable 
diseases  that  are  frequent  and  injurious, 
and  often  by  holding  out  false  hopes, 
keep  the  victim  from  real  help  until  too 
late;  beauty  creams  and  lotions  and  cos¬ 
metics,  that  improve  the  pocketbook  of 
the  faker,  if  not  the  complexion  of  the 
user;  fake  industrial  schools,  holding  out 
alluring  promises  for  lucrative  employ¬ 
ment.” 

“I  can  produce  today  magazines  that 
in  a  single  issue  carry  not  less  than 
fifty  of  the  vile,  dishonest  and  inde¬ 
cent  advertisements”  he  continued. 

“How  can  this  gigantic  evil  be  reach¬ 
ed?  The  courts  apparently  are  helpless. 
The  action  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  has  been  ineffectual.  The  efforts 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  so  far 
have  not  brought  encouraging  results.  We 
have  tried  to  reach  the  originators  of 
these  schemes.  We  have  accomplished 
something,  but  comparatively  little.  They 
are  usually  fleet  and  cunning  crooks  that 
engage  in  this  business.  When  located, 
they  fold  their  tents  and  silently  vanish, 
and  commence  business  again  in  some 
new  locality,  under  some  new  name. 

“Why  .should  the  publisher,  that  for 
hire  helps  to  rob  the  victim  escape? 


The  authors  had  the  “parents”  protect 
the  “baby”  from  attacks  by  a  group  of 
farmhands,  representing  Vice-President 
Dawes,  Speaker  Longworth,  Senator 
Borah,  Senator  Watson  and  Frank  0. 
Lowden,  all  of  whom,  according  to  re¬ 
port,  have  their  eyes  on  the  Republican 
Presidential  nomination  in  1928. 

Following  this  an  alarm  clock  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Vice-President  Dawes.  It  was 
making  a  terrific  clatter,  and  the  giver 
was  rebuked  for  reviving  an  old  joke 
dealing  with  the  fact  that  Mr.  Dawes  had 
been  asleep  when  his  vote  was  needed  to 
obtain  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Warren  as 
.Attorney-General. 

“That  isn’t  the  point,”  he  retorted. 
“The  Republican  majority  will  be  so  slim 
in  the  next  Senate,  the  Vice-President 
may  have  to  break  a  tie  every  few  min¬ 
utes,  and  the  sender  of  this  clock  wants 
the  Vice-President  to  stay  awake.” 

Asked  who  had  sent  it.  he  read;  “Yours 
hopefully,  Calvin  Coolidge.” 

With  the  scene  set  in  Vermont,  the  por¬ 
trayer  of  “Pa  Butler”  asked  for  “Calvin,” 
one  of  the  missing  farm  hands. 

“Calvin’s  gone  fishing,”  Longworth  re¬ 
ported. 

“Always  fishin’,  but  don’t  ketch  noth¬ 
in’,”  Butler  declared. 

“Ma  Stearns”  brought  in  the  “third- 
term  baby,”  which  “she”  said  Calvin  was 
very  fond  of.  “You  ought  to  see  him 
shinin’  up  to  it  in  his  quiet  way  when 
he  thinks  nobody  is  lookin’,”  she  said  to 
the  diners. 

“He’s  afeared  it  won’t  grow  fast 
enough,  and  he’s  always  feedin’  it  on  the 
sly.” 

“What  does  he  give  it?” 

“Mostly  Mellon’s  food.” 

A  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Sherlock  Holmes  and  his 
friend.  Dr.  Watson.  Holmes,  it  appeared, 
was  on  the  most  baffling  case  of  his  ca¬ 
reer,  having  been  retained  to  discover 
who  lost  the  November  election. 

Watson*  wanted  to  know  who  won. 
“That’s  the  trouble,”  Holmes  informed 
him,  “everybody  won.” 

Souvenirs  of  the  dinner  were  “The 
Gridiron  Sporting  Guide  of  1926,”  which 
was  dedicated  to  the  late  Arthur  Wallace 
Dunn,  a  former  president  of  the  club,  un¬ 
der  whose  direction  work  upon  it  had 
been  started.  The  book  contained  a  se¬ 
ries  of  caricatures  by  C.  K.  Berryman, 
the  retiring  president;  jingles,  a  cross¬ 
word  puzzle,  and  an  advertising  section. 
In  the  latter  were  found  praise  for  the 
brand  of  electric  horse  used  by  President 
Coolidge  and  glowing  endorsements  of 
“Soundless  Sneaker.s”  by  Frank  W. 
Stearns  and  Senator  J.  Thomas  Heflin. 

Besides  the  President,  the  speakers 
were  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  former 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Senator  Under¬ 
wood  of  Alabama. 

Officers  elected  were;  President,  Ash- 
mun  Brown;  vice-president,  Harry  J. 
Brown;  treasurer,  Jay  Hayden;  secre¬ 
tary,  J.  Harry  Cunningham;  members  of 
executive  committee,  A.  S.  Henning. 
Chicago  Tribune;  Roy  Roberts.  Kansas 
City  Star,  and  Henry  Suydam.  Brooklyn 
Eagle. 
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PROBE  OF  SPORTS  PUBLICITY  DEMANDED 


New  York  Editors  and  Writers  Call  for  Investigation  by  Publishers  Association  of  Charges  That  Men 

Who  Report  Games  Are  on  Promoters’  “Payoff  Lists” 


Demands  for  a  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  by  the  Publishers  Association  of 
Xew  York  of  the  methods  of  handling 
professional  sports  publicity  were  voiced 
t^his  week  by  editors,  managing  editors, 
sports  editors  and  sports  writers. 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 


“In  nine  tenths  of  the  cases,  lists  have  Mr.  Swope  said,  "rve  never  been  able 
only  been  rumored.  I  never  saw  one.  to  discover  the  slightest  basis  of  truth 
_  .  .  I’ve  heard  of  plenty.  My  name  and  the  in  any  of  them. 

Ihe  general  attitude  of  represenative  names  of  other  members  of  the  staff  are  "rJ  be  a  fool  if  I  didn’t  say  there 

newspaper  men  w'as  that  since  the  asso-  supposed  to  have  appeared  on  some,  al-  might  be  justifiable  suspicion  due  to  the 

ciation  had  started  something  by  its  re-  though  we  never  collected  the  money  to  actions  of  some  fellows  who  hang  on  the 

cent  letter  to  managing  editors  warning  niy  knowledge.  But  in  the  minds  of  fringe  of  journalism,  like  the  old  ‘blue 


them  about  hockey  publicity  in  particular 
and  revealing  in  general  an  alleged  “pay¬ 
off  list”  supposedly  resting  m  the 
archives  of  Madison  Square  Garden”  they 
had  better  see  the  affair  through  to  the 
end. 

Park  Row  and  beyond  is  full  of  hear¬ 
say  gossip  on  the  relations  between 
sports  writers  and  sports  promoters,  and 
the  men  feel  that  reader-confidence  in 
their  stories  is  being  destroyed.  Oouds 
of  suspicion  have  been  created  that  they 
want  to  see  dispelled. 

They  want  to  have  the  truth  sifted 
from  the  lies  and  believe  that  the  local 
publishers’  association  is  the  best  possible 
agency  at  Itand  to  conduct  a  searching 
probe. 

One  editor  repeated  a  previously  pub¬ 
lished  suggestion  that  the  association  ask 
a  grand  jury  investigation  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  affair  and  clear  the  air 
once  and  for  all. 

At  the  Garden,  the  writer  saw  Col. 
John  S.  Hammond,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rangers,  and  Tex  Rickard.  Both 
promoters  pictured  themselves  as  inno¬ 
cent  babes  in  the  publicity  woods  and 
united  in  welcoming  any  real  thorough¬ 
going  inquiry  by  the  publishers. 

Both  pooh-poohed  the  insinuations  of 
“lists”  containing  names  of  men  who 
might  be  bought  to  give  them  newspaper 
publicity. 

Col.  Hammond  brought  out  two  lists, 
one  from  a  desk  drawer  and  the  other 
from  his  inside  coat  pocket,  maintaining 
they  were  absolutely  the  only  lists  of 
which  he  had  knowledge. 

The  first,  a  mimeographed  copy,  dis¬ 
played  in  diagram  form  the  press  agent 
line-up  at  the  (iarden  handling  publicity 
for  his  team — the  Rangers. 

“These  men  and  one  woman,  all  of  them 
I  believe,  formerly  connected  with  news¬ 
papers,  are  the  only  ones  I  have  ever 
paid,”  he  declared. 

The  other  list  was  written  in  ink  on  a 
loose-leaf  page  of  a  small  black  leather 
bound  pocket  memorandum  book.  Col. 
Hammond  passed  it  over.  It  contained 
the  names  of  the  hockey  writers  on  every 
newspaper  in  New  York. 

“Every  one  of  these  men  is  irreppro- 
achable,”  the  Colonel  said.  ‘’They 
wouldn’t  take  money  from  anyone.  I’m 
conlident.  I  wouldn't  even  send  them  a 
Christmas  postal  card. 

’‘.\n  injustice  has  been  done  honest 
men  and  to  us.  \Ve  welcome  the  closest 
scrutiny  by  the  Publishers  .Association  of 
New  York.” 

Col.  Hammond  had  only  one  excep¬ 
tion  to  express  regarding  the  investiga¬ 
tion. 

“Why  specialize  on  hockey?  In  the 
Spring  many  other  professional  sports 
will  be  in  full  swing.” 

Despite  denials  of  corruptitm  from  the 
Garden,  many  editors  arxl  sports  writers 
feel  a  thorough  investigation  of  all  pro¬ 
fessional  sp<jrts  promotion  is  in  order, 
if,  to  quote  Paul  Gallico,  sjiorts  editor 
of  the  Nne  York  Daily  .Vere.r,  “only  to 
get  at  the  light.” 

“With  one  or  two  exceptions  where  I 
have  come  across  actual  cases  of  at¬ 
tempted  corruption  of  newspaper  repor¬ 
ters,  most  of  the  shooting  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  bribery  on  the  part  of  press  agents 
and  ‘lists’  has  been  in  the  dark,”  Gallico 
said. 

“The  News,  which  recently  took  the 
initiative  in  publishing  hints  of  such  cor¬ 
ruption,  would  like  to  see  the  publishers 
inve.stigate  the  charges  thoroughly  if  only 
to  get  at  the  light. 


some  of  the  newspaper  reading  public  is 
fixed  the  idea  that  sports  writers  are  for 
the  most  part  corrupt.  Misled  sometimes 
by  overenthusiastic  reporters  who  have 
to  write  about  something,  they  go  to  see 
terrible  fights  and  other  professional 
shows  that  do  not  measure  up  to  the  price 
printerl  on  the  face  of  the  ticket,  and 
then  feel  that  the  newspaper  men  have 
been  bought  by  the  promoters,  and  they 
say  so  in  their  letters  to  this  and  other 
writers. 

“If  for  no  other  reason  than  that,  the 
publishers’  association  would  be  doing  a 
fine  thing  if  it  could  clear  up  the  mess 
once  for  all.  Expose  lists  if  there  are 
any  and  expose  corrupt  newspaper  men 
if  there  are  any.  Certainly,  all  honest 
writers  are  put  in  a  difficult  position  by 
the  constant  undercurrent  of  feeling  that 
corruption  exists  in  the  press-agenting  of 
professional  sports. 

Personally,  outside  of  two  instances  I 
have  already  printed,  I  <ton‘t  know  of  any 
actual  cases.  I’d  give  a  lot  to  find  out. 
If  the  publishers’  association  can  clear  it 
up  with  a  thorough  investigation  and  re¬ 
lease  its  findings  for  publications  it  may- 
do  much  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
reader  in  sports  writing.” 

Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Nnv  York  World,  declared 
himself  in  “hearty  accord”  with  a  com¬ 
plete  investigation  of  professional  sport 
publicity  by  the  miblishers’  association. 


pencil  crowd’  and  the  ‘we-boy’  type. 

‘‘I  personally  think  that  the  idea  that 
money  is  being  passed  is  fostered  by  the 
fact  that  in  times  past  small  salaries  were 
paid  to  sports  writers.  This  has  been 
changed. 

“My  own  belief  is  that  many  of  the 
insinuations  of  bribes  paid  to  sports 
writers  are  merely  the  anbis  offered  by 
the  men  on  the  other  side.  The  W  orld 
has  always  been  quick  to  resent  such  in¬ 
sinuations. 

“When  Harry  Greb  made  his  famous 
charge  tliat  he  couldn’t  get  an  even  break 
in  New  York  because  he  didn't  buy  up  tltc 
bo.xing  writers,  the  World  went  after  it 
hard.  We  felt  that  it  was  a  reflection  not 
alone  on  the  newspaper  body,  but  also 
on  the  entire  sport  game.  W’hile  we 
got  no  support  from  the  boxing  commis¬ 
sion,  Greb  later  made  a  retraction. 

“My  own  belief  is  that  the  sports 
writers,  man  for  man  or  woman  for 
woman,  are  as  high  a  type  as  to  he 
found  in  the  entire  profession  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  I  am  satisfied  in  general  of  their 
honesty  and  good  faith,  and  particularly 
in  respect  to  my  own  associates  on  the 
World. 

“On  the  World  the  executives  make  it 
a  general  rule  to  accept  no  courtesies  at 
all,  buying  all  tickets  to  all  theatres, 
prize  fights  and  games  of  any  kind. 

‘’Since  charges  have  been  made  by  the 
publishers  association  reflecting  on  the 


He  said  he  had  asked  the  World’s  repre-  honesty  of  the  sports  writers  they  ought 
sentative  on  the  association  to  demand  to  run  it  through.” 


such  a  probe.  J.  F.  Bresnahan,  business 
manager  of  the  World,  and  association 
memher.  soucdit  out  by  EniTOR  &  PuB- 
I.ISHKR,  declined  to  he  quoterl  in  the 
matter. 

“I’ve  heard  these  reports  constantly,” 


James  Robbins,  sports  editor  of  the 
World,  said  that  Mr.  Swope’s  summari¬ 
zation  of  the  situation  so  clearly  defined 
it  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  to  add. 

W.  O.  McGeehan.  sports  editor  of  the 
.Yctc  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  writer 


NEW  OFFICERS  OF  TEXAS  A.  P.  GROUP 


Executives  of  the  Texas  Managing  Editors’  Association  photographed  at  their 
meeting  last  week  in  San  Antonio.  Left  to  right:  E.  B.  Doran,  Dallas  News, 
re-elected  secretary-treasurer;  A.  L.  Perkins,  Galveston,  correspondent,  Houston 
Press,  elected  president  emeritus;  .Alfred  Jones,  Beaumont  Enterprise  and  Jour¬ 
nal,  newly-elected  president,  and  Ray  Baumgartner,  .Associated  Press  corres¬ 
pondent,  Dallas,  re-elected  assistant  secretary.  Members  of  the  .Association 
represent  Associated  Press  member  papers. 


of  the  Column  “Down  the  Line”  also  said 
he  would  welcome  a  probe. 

“1  would  welcome  any  investigation 
which  would  help  to  put  sports  on  a 
higher  level,"  Mr.  McGeehan  said. 
"Every  professional  sport  is  a  business, 
and  is  open  to  checking. 

'  In  a  great  many  cases  too  much  space 
is  given  to  professional  sports  in  the 
newspapers.  \\'e  treat  sport  as  news  and 
j)lay  all  sport  stories  according  to  their 
news  values.  Personally  I  have  no  interest 
in  any  sport,  amateur  or  professional, 
and.  in  consequence,  feel  I  am  well  fitted 
to  consider  the  subject  exclusively  on  its 
news  merit,  and  I  so  treat  it.” 

It  was  Philip  Payne,  managing  editor 
of  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror,  and 
member  of  a  committee  of  the  .American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  which  is 
investigating  professional  sports  gen¬ 
erally,  who  repeated  his  own  suggestion 
previously  published  in  Editor  &  Pub- 
lishkr  that  if  the  publishers  association 
was  sincere  it  should  move  for  a  grand 
jury  investigation  of  the  sport  industry 
and  its  press  relationships  in  New  York. 

“The  publishers  association  has  more 
influence  than  any  other  body  in  New 
York.  It  would  be  a  comparatively  easy 
thing  for  them  to  wait  on  District  At- 
tt)rney  Banton  and  ask  him  for  a  grand 
jury  probe,”  Mr.  Payne  said  this  week. 

“If  the  association  did  this,  I  am  sure 
the  sports  writers  would  be  cleared.  The 
majority  of  them  are  honest.” 

Dan  Parker,  sports  editor  of  the 
Mirror,  added  his  request  for  further  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  association  to  that  of  his  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

“.A  lot  of  shrewd  go-betweens  are  giv¬ 
ing  the  sports  writers  a  bad  name  they 
don’t  deserve,”  he  said.  “No  doubt  there 
are  some  dishonest  men  in  the  business, 
but  the  percentage  is  smaller  than  in  most 
occupations  in  which  the  opportunity  for 
graft  is  equal. 

“Now  that  the  matter  has  been  opened, 
we  want  the  publishers  association  to  go 
through  with  it.  The  sports  writers  have 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose.” 

Charles  M.  Segar,  assistant  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Mirror,  who  is  writing  the 
hockey  stories,  added : 

"One  is  always  guilty  until  proven  in¬ 
nocent.  When  the  publishers  association 
learned  of  the  alleged  money  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  bribing  of  newspaper  men, 
they  cast  suspicion  on  the  entire  sports 
writers  fraternity. 

“The  sports  writers,  especially  those 
assigned  to  write  hockey,  are  anxious  lo 
have  their  names  cleared.  They  would 
welcome  with  open  arms  further  inves¬ 
tigation  by  the  publishers.” 

Lee  Ettelson,  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  American,  said  that  “the  only- 
obvious  conclusion  is  that  the  publishers 
association  should  continue  their  inves¬ 
tigation  and  force  .si)ecific  charges. 

“I  have  been  informed  that  men  from 
every  paper  have  been  on  this  list.  I 
naturally  don’t  believe,  however,  that  any 
of  the  men  on  the  .American  could  pos¬ 
sibly  have  been  properly  on  any  such  list. 

I  would  be  guilty  myself  if  I  did  believe 
so  and  didn’t  act.  .Any  proofs  should, 
of  course,  be  turned  over  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  papers  for  immediate  action. 

“Why  not  also  investigate  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  press  agents  and  the 
newspajK-r  men  in  professional  baseball, 
professional  football  and  boxing?  .As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  publicity  given  to 
hockey  in  the  past  was  probably  not 
given  to  hockey  out  of  any  particular 
esteem  for  the  hockey  people.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  hockey  comes  at  a 
very  dull  time  of  the  year  w-hen  most 
sports  editors  are  glad  to  have  stories 
and  action  pictures  to  liven  their  pages. 

“I  think  a  very  perverted  attitude  has 
been  taken  toward  the  whole  situation. 
Nevertheless  the  thing  should  be  gone 
into  thoroughly  and  every  man  against 
vhom  one  iota  of  evidence  can  tx-  col¬ 
lected  should  be  made  to  answer.” 
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COMMERCIAL-APPEAL  CELEBRATES  100 
YEARS  OF  MEMPHIS  AS  CITY 

Text  and  Advertising  of  180-Page  Edition  Sets  Forth  in  Word 
and  Picture  the  History  of  River  City’s 
Territory 


tion  of  a  new  contract  either  by  concili-  MILES  NEW  PRESIDENT 

ation  or  arbitration.  Intervention  of  the 

proprietors  at  that  time  was  followed  by  OF  MEMPHIS  DAIUES 

arbitration  of  the  pressmen’s  wage  scale  _ 

before  U.  S.  Circuit  Judge  Martin  T. 

Manton. 


GREAT  TRUST  FORMED 

.  tt; — ~rT.  .  M  u  V  f  by  British  printers 

'T^HE  hundredth  anniversary  of  Mem-  tion  followed.  Most  ot  the  citizens  oi 

■*-  phis,  Tenn.,  as  an  incorporated  city  Memphis  were  unaware  of  the  incorpora- 

was  celebrated  D'ec.  9  by  the  Commercial  tion  of  their  settlement  as  a  city  until  the  P 

Appeal,  itself  dating  back  84  years,  with  newspapers  with  reports  of  the  ^gisla- 
an  edition  of  180  pages,  devoted  to  the  tiire's  action  reached  Chickasaw  Bluff  at 
city  and  the  territory  tributary  to  it  in  :*b(  mt  Christmas  time.  And  many  of  the 
Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  .\rkansas.  The  leading  citizens  were  indignant.  They 
edition  was  printed  in  12  sections,  and  sense<l  a  political  plot,  and  fought  the  cor- 
amid  a  wealth  of  historical  information  iiorate  state  of  the  city  with  strong  bat- 
about  the  region  and  the  people  who  have  tie.  But  the  city  of  Memphis  stood  and 
contributed  to  its  growth  during  the  past  grew,  and  now,  100  years  afterward,  its 


Attorney  Succeed*  C.  P.  J.  Mooney — 
Was  Reporter  and  Washington 
Correspondent  Before 
Entering  Law 


£450,000  Merged  by  Hutchinson 
&  Co.  in  £600,000 
Flotation 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
London,  Dec.  6.  —  Hutchinson  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  publishers,  are  the  chief  figures  in 


100  years,  advertising  in  many  pages  buildings  rise  to  challenge  the  fantastic  nrintin^ 


Lovick  P.  Miles,  attorney  and  for¬ 
mer  newspaper  man,  and  for  four 
years  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Metnphis  Commercial-Appeal,  has 
been  named  president  of  the  publishing 
company  to  succeed  the  late  C.  P.  J. 
Mooney. 

Mr.  Miles,  son  of  Rev.  George  W.  and 
Rebecca  .Austin  Miles,  was  born  May  17, 
1871,  at  Marion,  Va.  His  father  was  for 


traced  in  picture  and  text  the  careers  of  ilreams  of  the  rnost  visionary 
commercial  firms  which  have  developed  among  those  old  pioneers. 


with  the  region.  Most  of  the  advertising 
which  is  said  to  have  totalled  more  than 


The  future  of  Memphis  and  this  far- 
fliing  territory  which  arose  out  of  the 


$80,000,  was  obtained  bv  the  Thomas  W'.  wilderness  in  so  short  a  time  promises 


Briggs  Company,  whose  headquarters  are 
in  Memphis. 

-A  feature  of  the  edition  was  a  foreword. 


greater  glories  than  the  past  has  given. 
The  years  of  basic  building  are  over,  the 
obstacles  have  been  surmounted;  intelli- 


great  interest  in  British  printing  trade 
circles.  The  company  is  making  a  public 
issue  of  shares  in  the  new  flotation,  the 
Hutchinson  Printing  Trust,  Ltd.,  which 
is  acquiring  control  of  nine  well-known 
and  old-established  printing  houses  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  country. 

The  entire  issued  share  capital  of  the 


-A  teature  ot  the  e.'Iitioii  was  a  toreword.  obstacles  have  been  surmounted;  mtelli-  .  r"“  '■ 

written  by  C.  P.  T.  Mooney,  managing  gcnce  reigns  and  the  course  is  clear  for  prmting  shops  is  to  be  acqmr^  by- 


editor  of  the  Commercial  .Appeal,  a  few  momiinental  progress  in  the  century  he- 
davs  before  his  death.  Pubished  on  the  lore  us. 


second  page  of  the  leading  section,  with 
an  editorial  note  by  Thomas  Fauntleroy. 
Mr.  Mooney’s  successor,  it  summarized 
the  puriiort  of  the  editi  m  as  f  dlow-. : 


"How  shall  we  predict  the  glory  of 


the  new  trust  at  a  price  of  £45U,(XK),  and 
the  trust  will  have  a  total  capital  of  £600,- 
(KK).  The  total  net  assets  of  the  com- 


Memphis  and  the  Mid- South  a  century  concerns  is  £629,047,  and  the  last 


from  nowi'  How  may  we  know  more 
clearly  of  December  9.  2026.  than  our  an- 


“.A  century  is  a  little  while.  In  the  ccstors  knew  on  that  bleak  day  a  hundred 
persistent  careering  of  the  years  a  century  years  ago  how  well  and  to  what  great 


published  accounts  show  combined  profits 
amounting  in  a  year  to  £56,733. 

-As  a  result  of  the  association  of  the 
businesses  being  acquired  by  the  trust. 


but  a  moment,  and  yet  it  may  be  made  ends  they  were  building?  Perhaps  we  economies  in  produ^ive  and  administra- 
so  full  a  moment  that  it  will  influence  all  may  not  know,  but  we  can  emulate  their  costs  will  be  effected,  and  Hutchin- 

the  moments  and  days  and  years  to  come,  courage  and  their  purpose,  and  build  (Publishers),  Hurst  &  Black- 

“In  the  histories  of  settlements  and  from  what  they  founded  as  they  builded  and  various  other  book  publishing 
cities  there  ar?  important  centuries  and  from  their  indomitable  spirit.”  hrrns  vvill  be  in  a  position  to  offer  the 

unimportant  centuries.  ‘The  first  hun-  .An  unusual  idea  e.xecuted  in  the  text  lUKlertakings  comprising  the  trust  a  con- 

dred  years  are  the  hardest,’  is  a  flippant  pages  was  the  publication  of  all  names  Portion  of  their  printing  and 

saying  in  the  jargon  of  the  day.  But,  as  and  addresses  listed  in  the  first  city  direc-  bookbinding  work  on  mutually  advanta- 
the  saying  relates  to  the  history  of  a  city,  tory  of  Memphis.  Several  large  plates  Seous  terms, 
a  state  or  a  nation,  it  is  a  very  true  one.  reproduced  important  headlines  from  the 
The  first  hundred  years  are  all  important.  Commercial,  the  Appeal  and  the  Ava- 
All  depends  upon  the  pioneers,  the  lanche,  famous  newspapers  from  which 
builders.  Theirs  are  the  fundamental  the  present  publication  grew, 
purposes  and  functions.  If  they  choose  _ 


PLANNING  “IDEA  EXCHANGE’ 


Lovick  P.  Miles 


A.  N.  A.  E.  Members  to  Benefit  by 
Each  Other’s  Successes 


well  and  build  well,  their  successors  are 
prepared  and  encouraged  to  go  forward 
to  illimitable  achievements. 

“Memphis  and  the  district  of  which 
it  is  the  metropolis  and  market  place  have 

for  their  history  one  of  the  important  Wage  Increase,  Except  After  Un-  association  president,  announced  this  newspaper  wor’ic  in  1894,  becoming  a  re- 


OWNERS  REFUSE  RAISE 
TO  STEREOTYPERS 


37  years  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
.  .  Episcopal  Church  South.  Mr.  Miles  re- 

-A  new  idea  exchange  committee  has  ceived  his  academic  degree  at  Emory  and 
been  appointed  by  the  Association  of  Henry  College,  Virginia,  and  his  law 
e  \v  s  p  a  p  e  r  Advertising  _  Executives,  education  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
Frank  T.  Carroll,  Indtanapolts  News,  and  leaving  there  in  1892.  He  turned  to 


centuries,  a  century  made  important  by 
personality,  character  and  circumstance. 
Memphis  and  the  Tri-States  are  well 
founded,  sturdily  constructed.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  this  rich  area  is  a  history  of  men 
and  women. 

“In  the  decade  prior  to  the  incorpora- 


limited  Arbitration,  Unless  in  Re¬ 
turn  for  Compensation  Con¬ 
cessions,  Says  New  Yorker 


porter  on  the  Commercial-Appeal.  Later 
Association  members  have  been  urged  he  became  Washington  correspondent  for 
to  supply  information  in  regard  to  ideas  his  paper,  and  following  the  sinking  of 
they  have  used  successfully  and  one  or  the  Maine  was  sent  to  Cuba  for  special 

-  more  will  be  presented  each  month  in  writing.  In  1898  he  served  also  the  As- 

Adoption  by  the  proprietors  of  New  organization  s  publication.  Newspaper  sociated  Press  as  House  and  Senate  re- 
Vork  (iity  newspapers  of  a  resolution  in  January.  porter.  He  was  for  one  year  assistant 

increases 


aiKl  Oklahoma  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railway  System. 

He  returned  to  Memphis  in  1912  and 
formed,  with  his  present  partners,  Roane 


yon  of  Memphis  as  a  city,  there  came  declaring  against  further  increaserTn  ^he  new  idea  exchange  committee  is  managing  "editor  'of  ''the Commerciai- 

down  from  Virginia  and  across  from  the  luimci  mv-itasts  comnosed  of  lames  A  Austin  Omaha  a _ i„,„  r-  u  t  va _ _ 

Carolinas  caravans  of  settlers  ^tromr  "ages  without  compensating  concessions  w  r  '  C.  R  J.  Mooney 

men  and  brave  women,  the 
stock  of  an  America  in  which  the 

rt''older"tate?becalV’{£^  newspaVr^  Carpenter,  Lancaster  Mgen^^^  Ar‘C  engagfnrin  ge^eTarpk^cflVe,!^;^ 

dissatisfied  with  conditions  and  were  not  These  negotiations  have  continued  Griffith,  ^nFran-  also  assistant  general  attorney  and  finally 

Si'^rVumbC  for  more  than  two  years,  without  appre-  general  a«orney  for  vvestern  Arkansas 

They  had  that  blessed  dissatisfaction  liable  progress  toward  a  solution  of  the  (Ind.)  Item.  -.,,.1  nbi.i,  .u.  vf.„.,..,. 

which  is  ambition.  They  were  of  the  questions  at  issue.  The  stereotypers  re-  roNTiisiiiiMr  imi  itv  fipht 

race  of  world-makers.  ceive  the  wages  provided  by  the  old  con-  CON  1 INUING  U 1 ILI FY  FIGHT 

“Evidence  of  their  superiority  is  in  the  tract,  $50  and  $51  per  week.  Their  de-  ^  ^  . 

simple  fact  that  they  were  pioneers,  that  mand  is  for  a  weekly  wage  of  $65  per  Fahey,  Worcester  Post  Publisher,  Gets  Waring  and  Sam  P.  Walker,  a  partner- 

they  carved  their  way  through  forest  week.  The  old  contract  was  dated  Jan.  Lower  Rate  Hearings  ship  with  flie  late  Luke  E.  Wnght,  for- 

and  waste  land,  overcoming  danger  and  o  1919,  amended  May  26,  1919,  and  was  -  ,  „  tt  u  ur  u  t  nicely  Ambassador  to  Japan,  Governor- 

hardship  to  make  for  themselvL  new  to  continue  in  effect  until  June  1,  1921,  G;ner^  oi  (ht  Philippines,  and  Secretary 

homes  in  a  new  world.  Some  of  them  and  until  either  party  has  thereafter  orcestcr  (Mass.)  Post,  who  recently  of  War.  Mr.  Miles  has  specialized  in 

found  the  land  of  desire  in  Kentucky  .diven  30  days’  notice  of  its  desire  to  successfully  fought  to  prevent  a  local  gas  corporation  law,  but  his  clients  represent 
and  stopped  there  to  build  the  framework  change  the  contract.” 

of  a  great  state.  Others  found  their  Negotiations  have  been  continued  regu-  cusnea  inrougn  m  Worcester,  nas  won  por  four  years  he  has  been  a  member 

fertile  valleys  in  West  Tennessee,  and  Hrly  for  more  than  two  years  by  the  another  skirmish  with  the  two  corpora-  of  the  board  of  directors  and  for  three 

still  others  pierced  the  wilderness  of  union  committee  and  a  committee  of  the  ('ons.  •  ,  ,  .  years  a  member  of  the  advisory  commit- 

•Arkansas  and  Mississiiipi  t;>  build  their  Publishers’  Association.  The  proprietors,  ^  T  j-  °  •  1  ‘^^’PP^'Sn  through  the  teg  of  the  Commercial  Publishing  Corn- 

empires.  acting  as  such,  took  no  direct  hand  in  and  editorial  columns  of  the  Post,  pany.  He  will  have  general  direction  of 

“They  were  the  right  sort.  Their  chil-  fl>e  situation  until  Dec.  14,  when  this  public  utilities  commission  has  ^11  departments  of  the  Commercial- Ap- 

dren  were  the  right  sort.  They  builded  resolution  was  adopted  after  a  long  dis-  agreM  to  grant  two  hearings  at  which  pgal  and  the  Memphis  Evening  Appeal, 

soundly,  and  before  the  quarter  century  ciission;  .  petitions  for  lower  gas  and  electric  rates  ■  •'  "  . 

mark  had  been  passed  there  had  lieeii  estab-  “There  shall  not  be  any  increase  in  "d*  be  considered.  At  the  hearing, 

lished  by  them  a  primitive  commonwealth  wages  to  members  of  the  stereotypers’  will  be  on  Jan.  12  and  j  an.  18,  Mr.  . .  . .  ^ -  - - 

of  which  Memphis,  a  trading  post  and  union  except  it  be  as  a  result  of  arbi-  bamuel  H.  Mildram,  public  Tennessee  Bar  Association,  and  now  a 

settlement  which  had  a  population  of  308,  tration  of  all  questions  at  issue,  unless  expert  retained  1^  the  PosL  will  member  of  the  General  Council  of  the 

including  negroes  and  Indians,  was  the  in  return  for  an  increase  there  shall  be  be  present.  Mr.  Fahey  himself  filed  American  Bar  Association 

center.  That  was  in  1825.  compensating  concessions  in  working  con-  petitions  in  behalf  of  the  city  tax- 

“A  year  later,  Memphis  gave  its  first  ditions  of  an  equivalent  value.”  payers, 

sign  of  civic  aspiration.  Then  a  few  of  The  last  important  official  action  of  the  norurDc  ncu/  ddg-cce-c 

the  settlers,  who  were  closely  related  to  New  York  proprietors  in  a  wage  nego-  ORDERS  NEW  PRESSES 

the  proprietors  of  the  village,  decided  they  tiation  occurred  in  1922,  when  as  a  bSdy  The  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  last  and  Memphis  Country  Clubs,  and  of  sev- 


which  appeared  first  on  Dec.  1.  He  will 
retire  from  his  firm  on  March  1  next. 
Mr.  Miles  is  a  former  president  of  the 


He  was  married  in  1906  to  Miss  Kate 
Crawford  and  they  have  three  children, 
-Anne,  Lovick  P.,  Jr.,  and  Kate.  He  is 
a  Methodist,  a  member  of  the  Tennessee 


wanted  a  city.  And  so,  on  December  9,  they  demanded  that  the  web  pressmen’s  week  ordered  a  double  octuple  and  three  eral  outing  clubs.  He  likes  golfing,  hunt- 

1826,  the  Legislature  at  Nashville  gave  union  cease  the  dilatory  tactics  which  had  double  sextuple  Universal-Unit  presses  ing  and  fishing  for  recreation,  but  most 

Memphis  its  charter.  A  turbulent  situa-  for  more  than  a  year  prevented  negotia-  from  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  of  his  time  he  is  a  hard  worker. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  18,  1926 


McDermott  on  trial  for  mellett  slaying 

Dapper  Defendant  in  Trial  for  Murder  of  Canton  Editor  Loses  Poise  as  Pals  Testify — Mrs.  Mellett  on 
Stand  Tells  of  Events  on  Murder  Night — Witness  Links  Police  with  Underworld 


By  ALLENE  SUMNER 

Staff  Corretpondent,  NEA  Service,  Inc. 

(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 


C.WTOX,  O.,  Dec.  15. — The  sUte  is 
seeking  to  draw  tight  the  noose 
around  the  neck  of  dapper  Pat  McDer¬ 
mott,  on  trial  for  tlie  murder  of  Don 
Mellett.  crusading  editor  of  the  Canton 
Daily  Xczos.  As  the  trial  grinds  into  its 
second  week,  with  the  defense  clamoring 
for  change  of  venue,  insisting  that  local 
prejudice  was  so  strong  that  their  client 
could  not  obtain  a  fair  trial,  booming  out 
their  eternal  question  as  to  “What  paper 
have  you  read?”  at  every  venireman,  and 
challenging  for  cause  all  who  admitted 
reading  the  Canton  Daily  News,  the  jury 
box  was  tilled  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week.  Two  women,  gray-haired  and  mo¬ 
therly,  10  men,  and  a  thirteenth  alternate 
juror,  a  woman,  sat  in  the  box. 

Practically  the  lirst  actual  step  of  the 
trial  with  the  jury  box  filled  was  the 
taking  of  the  jury  to  the  home  where  the 
murdered  editor  once  lived,  and  where 
was  renacted  the  fatal  scene  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  July  16  when  the  young  editor 
was  shot,  a  victim  to  Canton’s  under¬ 
world,  which  he  openly  fought  in  his  pa¬ 
per.  Pat  McDermott,  shackled  to  his 
guards,  accompanied  the  jury.  Hut  he 
showed  no  more  emotion  than  on  the  day 
later  when  the  slight,  tragic-faced  widow 
of  Mellett  took  the  witness  chair  and 
stared  straight  at  Pat  McDermott,  whom 
she  had  previously  identified  as  a  man 
seen  slinking  about  their  home. 

The  appearance  of  Mrs.  Mellett  in 
court  with  her  four-year-old  daughter. 
Martha  Jane,  has  been  the  sensation  of 
the  week.  The  drama-hungry  crowds  al¬ 
most  battered  to  pieces  the  strict  system 
which  Judge  Edwin  Diehl  has  worked 
out  for  the  trial,  .\bsolutely  no  person 
is  allowed  within  the  courtroom  without 
a  pass  signed  by  the  judge.  Only  so 
many  passes  have  been  issued  as  there 
are  seats,  and  armed  deputies  stationed  a 
few  feet  from  the  doors  keep  order  in 
the  corridor  crowd,  which  battles  to  see 
the  trial  celebrities  as  they  pass  to  and 
fro. 

Mrs.  Mellett.  one  hand  on  her  little 
(laughter,  occasionally  stooping  to  ad¬ 
monish  the  child,  told  the  simple  story  of 
her  last  evening  with  her  husband.  They 
had  been  to  the  Molly  Stark  Club,  one  of 
those  get-acquainted  clubs  prompted  by 
the  paper’s  “love  column  lady”  for  the 
lonesome  stranger  within  the  gates.  The 
Melletts,  with  friends  who  had  gone  to  the 
club  with  them,  sat  on  the  back  porch 
talking.  The  women  went  into  the  kitchen 
to  prepare  a  midnight  lunch  while  Editor 
Mellett  went  to  the  garage  to  put  the 
car  away. 

At  this  point  in  the  story,  his  widow 
on  the  witness  stand  moaned:  “Oh!  Why 
did  I  ever  let  him  go  all  alone?” 

Three  bullets  were  fired,  one  piercing 
the  kitchen  window  and  singeing  fhe 
wife’s  hair.  They  carried  Don  Mellett  in 
dead. 

Steve  Kascholk,  “the  Polack,”  as  Mc¬ 
Dermott  calls  him,  has  been  the  week’s 
star  witness  for  the  state.  In  the  wit¬ 
ness  chair  he  told  his  story,  shrinking 
from  Pat’s  scornful,  baleful  glances. 
“The  Polack”  has  been  selected  by  the 
defense  as  the  actual  murderer  of  Don 
Mellett. 

Fighting  for  his  own  life,  therefore. 
Kascholk  told  that  his  boyhood  friend  of 
the  old  home  towm,  Nanty  Glo,  Pa.,  told 
him  that  he  had  “a  gocxl  job  for  us.  Rud- 
ner  wants  us  to  go  out  and  slug  a  guy 
tonight.”  .And,  through  the  most  harrow¬ 
ing  cross-examination,  “the  Polack”  keeps 
to  his  story  that  Pat  McDermott  was 
hired  by  Ren  Rudner,  Canton  bcxitlegger, 
to  “get  Mellett.” 

He  did  not  deny  that  he  had  mentioned 
the  reward  money  to  be  obtained  for  the 
arrest  of  Pat  McDermott,  hut  he  stuck  to 
his  story.  He  testified  that  he  himself 
“got  scared”  and  left  Canton  six  days  lie- 
fore  the  murder  which,  he  knew,  Pat 
McDermott  had  been  hired  to  do. 


He  testified  that  he  had  seen  the  gun 
Pat  was  carrying  for  the  job. 

Over  the  objection  of  defense  counsel 
the  State,  on  Wednesday,  introduced  its 
lirst  testimony  tending  to  show  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Canton  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  were  in  league  with  the  underworld, 
which  is  supiiosed  to  have  plotted  the 
murder  of  Mellett. 

William  Ritzier,  a  “surprise  witness,” 
took  the  stand  to  detail  movements  of 
.McDermott  four  days  prior  to  the  shoot¬ 
ing,  and  testified  that  McDermott  boasted 
of  his  contempt  for  the  Police  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Two  days  before  the  slaying,  July  16, 
McDermott  said  he  was  on  a  party  with 
prominent  Canton  men  and  boasted  he 
could  do  anything  he  liked  without  fear 
of  police  interference.  Ritzier  testified. 
The  witness  told  of  drinking  bouts  with 
McDermott,  but  said  that,  on  the  night 
Mellett  was  slain,  “Pat”  refused  to  join 
him  because  he  said  he  “had  a  job  to  do.” 

Ritzler’s  testimony  took  McDermott  to 
Massillon,  Ohio,  a  few  hours  before  Mel¬ 
lett  was  shot  down,  and  he  said  “Pat”  re¬ 
turned  with  money  which  he  got  from  a 
friend. 

Louis  Mazer,  Massillon  hardware  mer¬ 
chant  and  alleged  “pay-off”  man  in  the 
slaying,  is  a  co-defeiulant  with  McDer¬ 
mott. 

Ritzier  also  testified  that  McDermott 
carried  a  gun  constantly,  and  that  he  as¬ 
serted  he  would  have  a  lot  of  money  July 
17,  the  day  after  the  murder. 

Ritzler’s  own  criminal  record,  as  ad¬ 
mitted  on  the  stand  under  cross-(iuestion- 
ing,  included  a  sentence  in  Pennsylvania 
for  theft  of  a  handbag,  a  sentence  for 
drunkenness,  and  an  indictment  on  a  stat¬ 
utory  charge. 

M.  A.  Robinson,  ballistic  expert,  testi¬ 
fied  that,  in  his  opinion,  two  guns  were 
used  in  tiie  shooting,  contrary  to  previous 
theories  that  three  guns  were  used.  .After 
examination  of  bullets  found  at  the  ga¬ 
rage  door,  where  Mellett  was  killed,  and 
a  bullet  taken  from  the  editor’s  head. 
Robinson  said  the  weapons  used  were  of 


.38  calibre,  but  he  was  unable  to  distin¬ 
guish  their  type. 

Thelma  Davis,  Cleveland,  and  Homer 
J.  Connelly  testified  concerning  McDer¬ 
mott’s  actions  after  Mellett  was  killed. 
The  woman  lived  at  a  rooming  house  in 
Cleveland,  at  which  “Pat”  stayed  until 
July  24,  when  he  made  a  second  trip  to 
Massillon,  Connelly  stated.  He  accompa¬ 
nied  McDermott  on  this  trip. 

The  State  announced,  when  court  was 
adjourned  Wednesday,  that  Peggy  Cava¬ 
naugh,  friend  of  McDermott,  will  be 
called  to  testify  Thursday.  She  has  ad¬ 
mitted  accompanying  McDermott  to  Mas¬ 
sillon  when,  the  State  charges,  he  was 
iwid  by  Mazer  for  slaying  ^Iellett. 

The  dapper,  27-year-old  “Pat”  has  lost 
much  of  his  jauntiness  of  the  early  days 
of  the  trial  when,  brief  case  before  him. 
he  conferred  constantly  with  his  attor¬ 
neys,  laughing  at  the  jury,  and  posing  as 
a  sophisticated  man  of  the  world. 

Out-of-town  newspapermen  and  women 
covering  the  Mellett  trial  are :  Robert 
R.  Larkin,  Wilbur  Lewis,  Jack  Foster, 
.Albert  1.  Cornsweet  and  Louis  Van 
(3yen  (photographer)  of  the  Clez’eland 
Dress;  Fred  Charles,  William  Tugman, 
Harriet  Parsons  and  .Andrew  Kraeffert 
(photographer),  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer; 
Karl  R.  Pauly,  W.  C.  Preyor,  .Associated 
Press ;  David  Sentner,  International 
News  Service;  Dan  Gallagher,  Cleve¬ 
land  .Vi'itw;  Jack  Simons,  Pittsburgh 
( 'll  roll  tele- Telegra ph ;  Sheldon  Reed, 
Pittsburgh  tiacette-Tiines;  Howard 
Wolfe,  Akron  Beaeon-J  ournal ;  Clyde 
Ma.son,  Akron  Tiines-Press. 


KIRCHHOFER  ELECTED 


Buffalo  News  Washington  Correspond¬ 
ent  Heads  National  Press  Club 

W.tsHiNGTox,  D.  C.,  Dec.  18.— Alfred 
H.  Kirchhofer,  head  of  the  Washington 
Rureau  of  the  Buffalo  livening  Nexvs. 
is  the  new  president  of  the  National 
Press  Qub.  ’ 

.At  the  annual  election  last  n'ght  Kirch- 


Eugene  “Pat”  McDermott  at  left,  smiles  for  the  photographer  at  the  scene  of 
the  murder  of  Don  C.  Mellett.  Canton,  Ohio,  publisher.  Guards  are  shown 
surrounding  the  alleged  “Key  Man”  of  the  case 


hofer  swamped  all  opposition  with  a 
total  of  213  votes.  Kirschhofer  was  also 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Gridiron  Club 
a  few  days  previously.  He  and  Mark 
Sullivan,  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une’s  special  political  writer,  were  in¬ 
ducted  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  into 
the  club’s  membership  at  its  dinner  Sat¬ 
urday  night. 

Kirchhofer  is  one  of  a  band  of  hard 
workers  who  contributed  much  to  the 
success  of  the  new  Press  Club  bunding 
project. 

Other  officers  elected  were  Louis  Lud¬ 
low,  veteran  Washington  correspondent, 
and  well  known  “H(X)sier”  writer,  vice- 
president;  Edgar  Markham,  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  Pioneer  Press,  treasurer;  Ray¬ 
mond  Clapper,  head  of  the  United  News 
Rureau  Financial,  secretary;  Ulric  Rell. 
retiring  president,  and  Paul  Wooten. 
Neiv  Orleans  Times  Pieayune,  members 
of  the  Roard  of  Governors.  Tommy 
Atkins,  of  the  Atkins  News  Service,  and 
Carl  Rutman,  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  tied  for  secretary.  There  will  be  a 
run  off  contest  between  the  two. 

NEWS  POPS  ABOUT  THIS 
TEXAS  EXECUTIVE 


Bandits  Nabbed,  Mexican  Riddled  Foes, 
and  Forest  Fire  Threatened  as 
Andersen  of  American- 
Statesman  Looked  On 


Ry  S.  Raymond  Rrooks 

It  isn’t  often  the  general  manager  of 
a  newspaper  happens  to  be  in  the  right 
place  to  coyer  the  other  end  of  big  local 
news  80  miles  away  from  his  paper,  but 
this  occurred  to  Martin  Andersen,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Aitstin  (Tex.) 
American-Statesman  last  week. 

Mr.  .Andersen  was  on  his  way  back 
from  the  Texas  Managing  Editors’  As¬ 
sociation  meeting  in  San  Antonio,  when 
he  came  upon  San  Antonio  officers  who 
had  shot  the  tires  off  a  car  and  captured 
three  young  men  on  a  charge  of  the  day¬ 
light  robbery  of  an  .Austin  grocery  store. 
The  officers  and  the  captured  men  were 
still  out  of  breath  from  the  chase.  Mr, 
.Andersen  stepped  in.  heard  the  admissions 
of  the  youths,  saw  the  officers  recover  the 
money,  heard  the  account  of  how  checks 
had  been  burned. 

He  and  Frank  Raldwin,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  IVaeo  Nen’s-Trilmne  got  back 
into  their  car  and  drove  the  80  miles  to 
.Austin,  when  Mr.  Andersen  sat  down  at 
a  reporter’s  typewriter  and  wrote  off  the 
big  end  of  the  big  story  of  the  day. 

This  was  not  .Andersen’s  first  contact 
with  spectacular  news  since  he  left  the 
M.E.’s  desk  a  short  time  ago  for  the  big 
desk  downstairs.  He  went  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Insurance  convention  delegates  on 
a  trip  m  the  Rio  Grande  valley.  Gover¬ 
nor  Miriam  A.  Ferguson  was  a  member 
of  the  party.  .As  die  woman  governor 
was  entering  the  dining  hall  in  Mata- 
rioras,  Mexico,  where  the  delegates  were 
iruests  of  the  Mexican  city,  a  prominent 
Mexican  official  drew  his  revolver  and 
'hot  down  a  couple  of  his  political 
'^nemies,  who  were  standing  a  dozen  feet 
from  the  woman  governor.  Andersen 
missed  the  banquet  getting  back  across 
the  river,  but  he  made  the  “bulldog”  edi¬ 
tion. 

Again,  he  and  a  staff  photographer 
were  trapped  a  few  miles  from  .Austin  be¬ 
tween  a  sweeping  forest  fire  and  a  150- 
foot  cliff.  They  fought  their  way  through 
the  flames,  and  with  singed  clothing  made 
their  way  back  to  the  road.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  a  four-column  picture  in  red  ink  on 
the  front  page  gave  his  readers  a  realistic 
view  of  the  fire,  smoke  from  which  they 
had  watched  with  trepidation  for  a  day. 
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TRIPP  TELLS  WHY  HE  SELLS  THEATER 
SPACE  AT  DISPLAY  RATES 

It  Corrected  Free  Space  Abuse  and  Drew  Greater  Linage — 
Gave  Amusement  Houses  Opportunity  to 
Create  Theater-Goers 


By  FRANK  E.  TRIPP 

ul  Manasef.  The  Ciannett  Newspapers 


I-rauk  /;.  Trip/',  as  publisher  <>/  the 
lilmira  Star-Gazette,  10  years  apo  iiis- 
eontiiiucd  the  practice  of  charging  a  spe¬ 
cial  rate  for  amusement  advertising.  In 
viezv  of  the  recent  rate  dispute  in  .\'ev 
York  created  zohen  Ilanff -Metzger,  Ine.. 
advertising  agency,  ashed  Xetc  York  pub¬ 
lishers  for  an  opportunity  to  buy  display 
space  for  Public  Theatres  Corporation  at 
run-of-paper  rates,  and  were  rcfu.wd, 
EniT(.)R  &  Pi  HLiSHKR  w’ired  Mr.  Tripp  for 
information  on  his  experiences  in  Elmira, 
and  he  submitted  the  following  story: 

'T’HIS  Elmira  scheme  did  not  “just 
liappen.’’  Before  the  writer  became 
an  advertising  manager  in  1916  he  was 
16  years  in  the  news  end  and  during  that 


louder  than  the  present  coini)laints  against 
the  very  abuse  corrected.  "Paying  tor 
readers  and  cuts  is  an  outrage,"  was  the 
cry.  What  little  they  saved  on  display 
and  free  tickets  didn’t  seem  to  interest 
them  because  they  had  been  using  theatri¬ 
cal  directory  space  of  comparatively  few 
lines.  It  took  almost  a  year  to  ediicite 
them.  Suddenly  they  began  to  see  the 
daylight.  The  movies  were  not  a  “fad.” 
I'ompetition  became  greater.  It  became 
necessary  to  do  more  than  carry  just  the 
little  directory  announcement  of  a  few 
lines.  They  faced  a  real  selling  problem. 
Then,  it  was  that  they  discovered  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  new  system. 

They  were  able  to  go  into  display  and 
sell  their  amusement  on  the  same  basis 
that  a  merchant  sold  his  merchandise. 
Their  reading  notices,  for  which  they 
paid,  said  what  they  wanted  them  to  say. 
The  cut  they  wanted  used  today  wasn't 
carried  over  until  the  day  after  ttmiorrow 
and  they  began  to  get  real  results  frimi 
their  news])aper  advertisin.g.  When  they 
increased  their  space,  they  increased  their 
business ;  when  they  decreased  their  space 
their  business  fell  off.  They  turned  e.xtra 
billboard,  han<l-bill  and  stunt  money  into 
newspaper  copy. 

I  kept  a  careful  analysis  from  the 
newspaper  standpoint  for  the  first  year 
and  as  nearly  as  1  now  remember,  there 
was  li  tie  d  fference  between  the  space 
(  ccupied  by  the  free  readers  and  the  high 
rate  copy  of  the  past  and  the  new  full 
liaid  space  at  the  commercial  rates.  But 
as  years  have  passed,  the  commercial  rate 
for  theatrical  advertising  has  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  solicit  and  sell  it  the  same  as  any 
other  advertising,  with  the  result  that  the 
volume  has  become  an  important  classifi¬ 


cation.  i-'or  example,  comparing  with  one 
of  our  own  iiapers  in  another  city,  six 
times  larger  than  Elmira,  with  four  times 
as  many  theaters  and  three  times  the  cir¬ 
culation,  the  theatrical  and  motion  picture 
linage  in  Elmira  in  1925  was  nearly  three 
times  that  of  the  larger  city. 

There  is  no  plan  so  successful,  how¬ 
ever,  that  as  one  lives  with  it  for  years 
he  cannot  see  ways  of  improvement  and 
were  I  today  to  establish  a  new  policy 
for  theatrical  advertising  it  would  be 
upon  the  following  basis : 

I  would  continue  the  theatrical  direc¬ 
tory  column  and  I  would  continue  the 
theatrical  rates  for  that  column.  I  would 
establish  a  reasonable  minimum  linage 
which  any  theatre  could  regularly  use  in 
that  column  at  the  higher  theatrical  rate 
and  thereby  acquire  the  right  to  go  else¬ 
where  in  the  paper  and  use  all  the  space 
desired  at  commercial  rates. 

1  would  do  this,  not  so  much  from  the 
standpoint  of  revenue,  as  to  emphasize  the 
relative  value  of  the  two  kinds  of  adver¬ 
tising.  Invariably  when  a  person  looks 
at  the  theatrical  directory  he  is  asking 
himself  the  question,  "What  show  shall  1 
see?”  Invariably  this  person  has  already 
decided  to  spend  some  money  on  amuse¬ 
ment.  In  other  words,  the  commodity 
has  been  sold  him.  He  is  just  deciding 
where  he  shall  invest  the  money.  There¬ 
fore,  he  is  a  far  more  valuable  prospect 
to  the  theatre  manager  than  the  average 
person  whose  eye  is  casually  caught  by 
the  large  display  copy  at  the  commercial 
rate. 

The  large  display  copy  is  intended  by 
the  manager  to  create  a  demand  for 
amusement.  This  copy  is  designed  to  cre¬ 
ate  more  theatergoers.  He  cannot  create 
theatergoers  through  the  theatrical  direc¬ 
tory.  lie  must  catch  his  new  trade  from 
casual  readers  of  the  paper,  the  same  as 
other  advertisers  and  he  must  have  room 
to  tell  his  story  and  present  it  attrac¬ 
tively. 

Therefore,  it  seemed  to  me  that  in 
sheer  justice  to  an  important  advertiser, 
which  the  motion  picture  theater  has  be¬ 
come,  there  should  exist  the  opixirtunity 
to  create  business  at  a  cost  no  higher 
than  that  charged  to  any  other  enterprise, 
hut  the  theater  should  pay  a  higher  rate 


Frank  E.  Tripp 

period  for  a  long  time  was  a  theatrical 
press  agent,  of  the  "old  school,”  so-called. 
The  motion  picture  had  not  made  its  im¬ 
pression  in  those  days.  We  didn’t  even 
recognize  it  as  an  “amusement.”  It  was 
just  stepping  out  of  “store  space”  into 
real  halls  and  theatres,  in  the  medium  and 
smaller  cities.  It  w'as  “a  fad  which  could 
not  last.” 

Such  competition  as  then  existed  was 
mostly  fought  out  on  the  billboards,  with 
hand-bills,  trick  schemes,  press  agent 
stunts,  telephone  lists,  mailing  lists  and 
all  the  dcxlges  so  well  known  to  the  older 
timers.  We  might  increase  the  newspaper 
space  from  50  to  100  lines,  but  if  we  did 
we  expected  a  half  page  free  writeup 
with  a  hatfull  of  cuts  and  for  a  couple 
extra  "ducats”  we  hoped  to  get  the  free 
space  on  page  two  or  three. 

In  reality  it  was  the  curse  of  these 
"ducats”  (passes)  which  .set  me  thinking. 
If  you  ever  had  the  authority  to  issue 
them  you  know  what  I  mean.  .\s  the 
battle  grew  hotter  the  number  and  in¬ 
genuity  of  press  agents  increased — and  so 
did  the  ire  of  better  publishers.  Pretty 
soon  it  became  a  real  job  to  put  over  a 
newspaper  stunt.  We  were  not  getting 
away  with  it,  and  so  newspaper  money 
was  switched  to  still  other  weird  adver¬ 
tising  ideas. 

Thus,  when  I  went  to  the  other  side  of 
the  counter,  1  knew  the  story  and  the 
first  thing  I  did  was  say:  “Boys,  to  me 
you  look  just  like  all  the  rest  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisers.  The  news  room  will  decide  the 
merit  of  your  stunt  copy.  If  it  is  news 
they’ll  use  it.  Your  readers  and  your 
cuts  you  will  pay  for  and  you  can  have 
all  the  space  you  want  on  the  same  com¬ 
mercial  contract  basis  as  given  any  other 
advertiser.  Amen.”  And  what  the  “boys" 
said  about  me  was  plenty. 

Strangely  enough  the  howl  which  went 
up  from  managers  in  those  days  was 


ADVISES  STAFF  ON  HEALTH 

T^HE  following  communication  was  placed  in  the  pay  envelope  of  each 

employe  of  the  Lorain  (O.)  Daily  Journal  last  week  at  the  direction  of 
David  Gibson,  publisher: 

To  All  Journal  Employes: 

Last  year  about  this  time  there  were,  at  periods,  two  and  three  persons 
off  in  each  department  on  account  of  colds  and  attending  complications. 

This  not  only  caused  discomfort,  suffering  and  expense  to  those  indi¬ 
vidually  affected,  but  lowered  the  efficiency  of  The  Journal  as  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  threw  a  great  burden  on  those  who  remained  in  the  departments 
in  keeping  up  the  work  during  the  absence  of  those  suffering  illness. 

I  know  that  all  this  can  be  prevented  this  year  by  just  a  little  care  and 
precaution  on  the  part  of  each  of  us  as  individuals  and  at  no  expense. 

•  •  •  • 

Sleep  with  a  window  at  least  part  way  open.  Don’t  keep  your  living 
quarters  too  warm— 65  to  70  degrees  is  enough. 

If  your  occupation  is  confining,  why,  walk  a  part  way  to  or  from  work 
and  breathe  deeply. 

Drink  plenty  of  water — a  glass  an  hour. 

Drink  two  or  three  glasses  of  water  right  out  of  the  tap  on  getting  up 
and  then  take  some  bending  and  standing  up  exercises. 

KEEP  YOUR  BOWELS  OPEN! 

Remember:  Elimination  is  as  important  as  nutrition. 

*  *  *  « 

Eat  whole  wheat  bread.  Balance  meat  and  other  concentrated  foods 
with  rough  vegetables. 

Eat  plenty  of  raw  vegetables  and  fruits — apples  and  onions  if  you  like 
them. 

The  bowels  should  move  at  least  three  times  a  day — get  rid  of  the  waste 
of  one  meal  right  after  the  next! 

Remember  that  fruit  and  vegetables  are  better  than  pills. 

A  dose  of  castor  oil  will  often  save  a  case  of  bed-ridden  illness  and 
frequently  an  operation. 

If  you  get  a  cold,  don’t  go  in  crowds. 

Keep  on  tbe  hungry  side  of  your  appetite. 

•  *  •  • 

Your  stomach  is  the  kitchen  of  the  human  system,  the  upper  intestine 
is  the  dining  room  and  the  lower  intestine  is  the  garbage  bucket. 

You  know  what  happens  at  home  if  the  garbage  bucket  is  not  emptied. 

When  people  are  sick  they  can  not  think — they  can  only  feel,  and  most 
of  this  feeling  consists  in  getting  angry. 

Respectfully,  THE  LORAIN  JOURNAL. 

By  David  Gibson,  Publisher. 


lor  small  directory  copy  which  is  referr>.,I 
to  by  a  market  whidi  already  exisis, 
1  have  not  sought  to  jump  into  prim 
with  my  arguments,  e.xcept  that  1  wish 
to  explain  my  attitude  to  those  fellow 
publishers  who  liave  been  unable  to  ac¬ 
count  lor  what  seems  to  them  a  rather 
eccentric  system  and  1  can  only  say  to 
them  that  after  a  first  year  of  uncertainty, 
its  test  has  been  one  of  many  succeeding 
years  of  successful  operation  and  satis¬ 
faction  to  both  tile  advertisers  and  the 
Elmira  Star-Gazette. 


A,  N.A.  PLANS  ACTIVE 
1927  PROGRAM 

Ajanouncement  of  Activities  Coincides 
with  Ogle’s  Formal  Introduction  as 
Successor  to  Leavitt,  Resigned 
Secretary -T  reasurer 

Plans  for  an  active  1927  program  were 
announced  this  week  when  Arthur  H. 
Ogle,  former  advertising  manager  of  the 
Wahl  Company,  Chicago,  assumed  his 
new  duties  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
.\ssociation  of  National  Advertisers,  suc¬ 
ceeding  R.  K.  Leavitt  at  New  York  head¬ 
quarters.  Mr.  Leavitt,  who  on  Dec.  14, 
became  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  G. 
Lynn  Sumner  Comjiany,  Inc.,  was  pre¬ 
sented  a  farewell  gift  by  New  York 
directors  on  behalf  of  the  association  at 
an  informal  reception  at  the  A.  N.  A. 
offices  on  that  day. 

Mr.  Ogle  had  previously  been  elected  a 
vice-president  of  the  association  at  the 
recent  annual  convention  at  .Atlantic  City 
and  will  be  succeeded  in  that  office  by  T. 
h’.  Driscoll,  advertising  manager  of 
-Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Mr.  Driscoll’s 
place  on  the  board  will  be  taken  by  Guy 
C.  Smith,  advertising  manager,  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Ogle’s  formal  introduction  to  New 
A'ork  headquarters  office,  coincided  with 
a  mating  of  the  executive  committee, 
marking  the  opening  of  a  new  fiscal  year. 
Definite  plans  were  presented  and  adopted 
for  a  program  of  activities  designed  to 
make  the  association  increasingly  valuable 
to  its  members  and  the  development  of 
advertising  generally. 

.A  statement  issued  after  the  meeting 
read : 

“In  carrying  out  the  various  activities 
which  are  proposed,  the  Association  of 
National^  Advertisers  will  maintain  and 
broaden  its  policy  of  working  closely  with 
all  other  advertising  interests.  One  of  the 
interesting  features  of  this  program  is  a 
proposed  series  of  informal  luncheon 
meetings  which  will  be  attended  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Association  and  to  which  will  be  invited 
representatives  of  other  groups.  The 
object  of  these  meetings  will  be  an  ex¬ 
change  of  information  and  a  discussion  of 
problems  of  mutual  interest.” 

Detroit  was  selected  as  the  place  for  the 
semi-annual  meeting  May  9-11. 

Verne  Burnett,  vice-president  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  advertising  committee  of  the 
General  Motors  Corporation,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  program  commit¬ 
tee  and  \V.  K.  Towers,  advertisin’;  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car 
Company,  chairman  of  the  entertainment 
committee  for  this  meeting. 

VOTE  PUBLICITY  TAX 

Gainesville,  Ga.,  voters  have  amended 
the  city  charter  with  a  provision  for  the 
imposition  of  a  one-mill  tax  for  publicity 
and  advertising  purposes.  The  amend¬ 
ment,  adopted  by  a  vote  of  519  to  12, 
creates  an  industrial  and  publicity  board, 
to  be  composed  of  the  mayor,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a 
third  person  to  be  selected  by  the  two. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  tax  will  bring  in 
approximately  $6,000. 


BUYS  SALT  LAKE  PAPER 

Will  H.  Hornibrook,  former  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Provo  (Utah)  E-ve- 
ning  Herald,  has  purchased  the  East  Salt 
Lake  Times,  Salt  I-ake  City,  from  Wal¬ 
ter  C.  Adams,  who  has  been  its  editor 
and  publisher  for  the  past  two  or  three 
years.  Mr.  Hornibrook  is  a  former 
t’,  S.  Minister  to  Siam. 
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THE  STOLEN  STORY 


By  Jesse  Lynch  Williams 


Editor  &  Pv  bus  her  presents  The  Stolen  Story  as  its  usual  Christmas 
Action  contribution  believing  it  to  be  the  best  romance  ever  written  of 
American  newspaper  life.  This  publication  is  privileged  by  the  special 
consent  of  Jesse  Lynch  IVilliams.  the  author,  and  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
the  publishers  of  the  z’olume  “The  Stolen  Story  And  Other  Newspaper 
Stories,’’  fully  protected  by  copyright,  dated  1899.  Mr.  IVilliams  wrote  and 
published  the  story  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  Veteran  newspaper  men,  we 
are  conAdent,  will  And  refreshment  in  rereading  it,  zvhile  thousands  of  the 
younger  generation  unll  gain  inspiration  front  knowing  Billy  Woods,  a  classic 
Agure  of  the  journalism  of  the  daddies. 


him ;  and,  as  usual,  they  told  him — ” 
“Yes,  but  don’t  you  see,”  the  high 
vollar  went  on,  knowingly,  “Billy  never 
let  the  paper  get  beaten  before.  1  don’t 
understand  it ;  no  matter  how  absent- 
minded  he  was  he  never  fell  down  on 
his  story.  .\t  first  they  thought  he  had 
merely  forgotten  that  we  go  to  press  early 
on  Saturday  nights— he  has  to  be  reminded 
every  time,  you  know — but  when  it  got 
later  and  later,  everybody  began  to  guess 
what  was  the  matter,  though  nobody 
wanted  to  say  so.  You  ought  to  have 
heard  them  swear — I  was  doing  the  long 
wait  that  night — when  they  finally  locked 
up  and  went  to  press  with  only  the 


'flimsy’  story  that  had  it  five  killed  in¬ 
stead  of  nine.”  In  newspaper  offices 
flimsy  means  News  Bureau  reports.  “Of 
course,”  the  reporter  adde<l,  “they  cor¬ 
rected  that  in  the  later  editions  with  a 
lift  from  The  Press,  but  you  know  what 
a  botch  of  a  story  it  was.  They  sent  me 
out  for  the  steamboat  company’s  end  of 
it.  but  everybody  had  gone  to  bed  and 
didn’t  know  any  boiler  had  exploded  till 
I  woke  ’em  up  and  told  them.” 

The  leg-swinger  remarke<l ;  “He  was 
all  right  all  the  afternoon  and  evening. 
In  fact,  he’d  been  trying  so  hard  to  be 
good  for  several  months,  poor  old  Billy 
— but  then  you  know  his  way.  Probably 
began  by  deciding  it  was  cold  going  down 
the  bay  on  the  tug.” 

“You’re  mistaken,”  said  somebody  in 
a  confident  tone  from  a  near-by  desk. 
This  was  Sampson,  one  of  the  older 

fixed  for  life  if  he 
minded  his  business 
and  kept  sober  till 
the  jiaper  went  to 
press.  But  this  lat¬ 
ter  was  very  dif¬ 
ficult  for  Billy 
Woods,  and  that 
was  the  reason 
dust  was  on  his 
desk  and  the  men 
were  talking  about 
him  this  morning. 

This  morning 
meant  12:30  P.  M., 
and  the  reporters 
were  arriving  for 
the  day’s  work. 

Some  of  them 
were  just  out  of 
bed  and  were  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  sent  off 
on  their  first  as¬ 
signments  before 
getting  breakfast. 

"There’ll  be  the 
devil  to  pay  when 
he  comes  back  this 
time,”  said  the 
man  with  the  high 
collar. 

“Oh,  I  don’t 
know,”  said  the 
one  on  the  desk, 
swinging  his  legs. 

“This  is  only  the 
fourth  day.  That 
time  last  year 
he  was  gone  a 
week,  and  they 
told  him  they 
would  have  to 
fire  him,  and  Billy 
bobbed  his  head 
Md  looked  pathet¬ 
ic,  and  agreed  with 
all  they  said  about 


“R-E-morse,”  said  Jones,  with  the  high 
collar. 

Sampson  was  still  standing  beside  the 
city  editor,  listening  to  instructions  as  to 
the  style  of  story  wanted  about  the  sani¬ 
tary  condition  of  Ludlow  Street  Jail ;  so 
Woods  had  to  wait.  The  men  down  at 
the  other  end  of  the  boom  observed-  him 
frowning  as  though  just  in  with  an  im¬ 
portant  piece  of  news  instead  of  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  a  four  days’  spree.  Jones  and 
one  of  the  others,  pretending  to  look  for 
mucilage,  sauntered  up  the  room  to  hear 
what  would  take  place. 

As  soon  as  Sampson  started  off,  with- 
,  ....  out  waiting  for  Mr.  White,  the  city  edi- 

men,  who  was  clipping  his  space  from  tor,  to  turn  to  him.  Billy  Woods  said, 
the  morning  paper,  and  had  not  been  “Well,  there  were  nine  persons  killed 
in  the  conversation  before.  “Billy  Woods  there  down  the  bay,  sir.” 
did  not  start  in  on  the  way  down.  He  News  that  is  four  days  old  is  rather 
never  drinks  when  out  on  an  assignment,  ancient  history  for  a  city  editor  to  recall 
\  ou  know  that.  What  s  more,  I  ve  good  immediately  and,  at  first,  Mr.  White 
reason  for  believing  that  a  certain  cur  looked  puziled.  Then  he  stopped  a  smile 
from  a  certain  paper  got  him  drunk  on  and  said,  “Mr.  Woods,  Mr.  Manning 
the  way  home  after  Billy  had  written  wants  to  see  you,  I  believe,”  and  bent 
his  story  u\  the  cabin  deliberately.  Let  over  his  clippings  again.  He  did  not 
me  tell  you  what  The  Herald  man  on  usually  call  Billy  “Mr.  Woods." 
tlmt  tug  said  to  me  last  night.  But  he  Woods  knew  what  that  meant,  but  he 
did  not  tell,^  for  just  then  the  city  editor  only  said,  “Yes,  sir,”  and,  holding  his 
called  out  Sampson,  and  this  reporter  body  very  erect,  walked  over  to  the  man- 

tossed  down  his  scissors  and  went  up  to  aging  editor’s  desk.  It  was  in  the  same 

the  desk  to  take  an  assignment.  room. 

Ciood-morning.  Who’s  that  you’re  Manning  spoke  a  few  brief  sen- 

talking  about .  Another  reporter  had  tences  which  the  other  reporters  could 
off  his  coat.  not  distinguish,  though  they  could  hear 
Billy  Woods.  Billv  saving,  “Yes,  sir,”  every  now  and 

Why,  I  saw  him  a  minute  ago  in  the  then;  “That’s  so,”  “Yes,  I  agree  with 
drug  store  drinking  bromo-seltzer.  Here  you,”  while  his  head  nodded  attentively, 
oow.  and  then,  “Good-by  Sir” ;  and  in  a  little 

Woods  was  bending  over  the  latch  of  over  a  minute  Billy  Woods  marched 
the  little  gate  that  kept  those  who  had  down  the  room  and  out  of  the  gate,  no 

no  right  to  go  inside  from  those  who  longer  a  member  of  The  Day’s  staff. 

.  ...  Newspaper  editors  have  no  superfluous 

The  gate  shut  with  a  click  behind  him,  time  to  spend,  even  upon  geniuses, 
and,  looking  scholarly  and  dignified,  iic 

marched  straight  up  the  room  for  the  city  If. 

editor’s  desk,  rapping  the  floor  with  his  Woods  was  now  completely  sober  for 

cane  at  every  two  steps.  His  glasses  the  first  time  in  four  days. 

were  tipped  forward  at  an  angle  so  that  He  could  turn  either  up  or  down  the 

he  had  to  elevate  his  chin  to  focus  through  Row,  he  knew,  and  get  a  position  in  the 

them,  and  he  did  not  even  see  his  friends  first  newspaper  office  he  came  to.  But 

as  he  strode  up  between  the  rows  ot  to  be  “discharged  for  intoxication”  meant 

desks,  hurrying  with  his  whole  body.  more  to  Woods  than  even  his  intimate 

friends  imagined. 
It  had  made  him 
a  great  deal  sob¬ 
erer  than  he  cared 
to  be,  and  before 
he  reached  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  he 
had  made  up  his 
mind  what  to  do 
about  it.  It  was 
not  to  a  newspaper 
office  that  he 
turned.  He  still 
had  some  money 
left.  But  as  it 
chanced,  he  did 
not  carry  out  his 
intention. 

Things  move  so 
quickly  in  News¬ 
paper  Row.  The 
news  of  Woods’ 
dismissal  had  per¬ 
meated  the  entire 
room  before  he 
was  quite  out  of  it. 
Before  he  was 
down  the  stairs  a 
certain  mature- 
faced  office-boy 
had  stolen  unob¬ 
served  to  the  tele¬ 
phone  closet,  care¬ 
fully  closed  the 
door  and  called  up 
the  city  editor  ot 
The  Earth. 

“Is  that  you  Mr. 
McCarthy?”  said 
the  boy  in  the  Day 
office,  glancing  be¬ 
hind  him  to  see 
that  no  one  was 
watching  him 
through  the  sound- 
nroof  glass  door — 
“Hello,  Mr.  Mc- 


THEY  had  warned  Billy  Woods  so 
often  before  and  had  not  yet  asked 
him  to  resign  that  the  rest  of  the  staff 
believed  they  never  would.  This  was 
reasonable,  because  there  was  only  one 
Billy  Woods,  and  the  newspapers  that 
wanted  geniuses  were  many. 

Woods  wore  glasses  that  slid  down  his 
nose,  and  he  was  a  born  rejxirter.  He 
had  an  absent-minded  manner  that  went 
well  with  the  glasses,  but  his  nose  for 
news  was  the  best  on  Park  Row. 

The  first  impression  he  gave  was  of 
unpractical  guilelessness,  but  he  could 
ask  a  greater  number  of  intelligent  ques¬ 
tions  about  a  greater  variety  of  interests 
than  three  average  reporters,  and  they 
are  all  pretty  good  at  it.  He  had  the 
power  of  making  anybody  talk.  The 
busiest  bank  presidents  and  the  crustiest 
lawyers  opened  their  mouths  for  him 
quite  as  readily  as  East  Side  saloon 
keepers.  If  there  was  news  to  be  bad 
Woods  could  dig  it  out ;  and  after  he  got 
it  he  knew  how  to  handle  it.  These  two 
qualities  don’t  always  go  together. 

Woods  had  been  taken  on  the  staff  of 
The  Day  as  a  cub  reporter,  younger,  and 
even  more  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word  “news”  than  most  cub  reporters. 
Since  then  he  had  learned  a  good  deal, 
but  liad  never  seen  fit  to  leave  off  re¬ 
porting  for  a  place  at  the  copy-reading 
desk,  or  even  to  become  assistant  city 
editor,  because  reporting  was  not  only 
more  pleasurable  but  decidedly  more 
profitable.  He  led  as  unmonotonous  a 
life  as  anyone  in  town,  and  his  space 
bills  averaged  nearly  three  times  as  much 
as  an  ordinary-  copy-reader’s  salary  and 
fully  twice  that  of  the  assistant  city 
editor— not  to  speak  of  his  fame  as  the 
star  reporter  of  The  Day. 

Many  other  newspapers  wanted  him 
to  be  their  star  man.  There  was  a  very 
large  standing  offer  from  one  of  these. 
The  Earth,  but  he  always  refused  be¬ 
cause  it  would  be  such  a  bother  to  over¬ 
haul  and  clear  out  the  drawers  of  his 
desk,  and  also  because  The  Day  was  the 
best  newspaper  in  the  country  to  stick  to. 
There  was  a  saying  along  the  Row. 
borne  out  bv  fact,  that  a  Day  man  was 


The  whole  room  held  its  breath  as  it  saw  Stone  stop,  close  beside  Woods.  Its  heart  ceased  beating  as  it  heard  him  ask, 

“How  much  more  of  this  is  there.  Woods-?” 
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(Jarthy,  you  know  who  this  is — yes. 
Well,  B.  \V.  turned  up,  and  dey 
give  him  de  grand  t’row  dowrn — 
w’hat? — Ves,  just  now,  just  dis  minute — 
what  ?  I  don’t  know  where  he  went. 
\aw,  I  couldn’t  sneak  downstairs  after 
him.  I’m  scared  to  death  now — I  say 
I'm  scared  to  death  now  dat  dey’s  getting 
onto  me  here.  No,  he  was  sober — Ves, 
if  you  hurry.  All  right,  yes,  sir.  Good- 
by.” 

Then  the  office-boy  rang  off,  and 
walked  out  and  began  throwing  spitballs, 
made  of  copy  paper,  at  the  other  office- 
boys,  while  in  the  city  room  of  The 
Earth  Mr.  McCarthy,  was  speaking  rap¬ 
idly  to  two  men  hastily  summoned  to  his 
desk : 

“You’ll  lind  him  some  place  along  the 
Rqw.  Maybe  he  hasn’t  any  money ;  in 
that  case  he  won’t  get  drunk,  but  I  think 
he’ll  wander  ’round  awhile  before  he 
looks  for  a  job.  Let’s  see — if  he’s  plenty 
of  money  he’ll  probably  go  to  the  cafe, 
you  know ;  but  more  likely  you’ll  find  him 
at  Andy’s.  Munson,  you  go  to  Andy’s. 
Murphy,  you  go  to  the  other  place.  Jolly 
him  up  if  he  doesn’t  want  to  join  us — 
promise  him  any  amount  of  money  (I 
hope  he’s  hard  up)  ;  he  can’t  hold  you  to 
it,  you  know — anything  to  get  him  here 
before  he’s  gobbled  up  by  somebody  else. 
Now,  then,  hurry  on.  Wait  a  minute. 
See  here,  don’t  make  him  drunk  unless 
necessary.  I’ve  got  a  big  story  waiting 
for  him.” 

It  was  just  four  minutes  later  than 
Munson  was  saying,  effusively,  “Why  bel¬ 
low,  Billy  glad  to  see  you,  old  man; 
didn’t  expect  to  see  you  in  here  this 
time  of  day.  Great  old  time  coming  up 
on  the  tug  last  Saturday  night — hey  ? 
Say,  what’re  you  doing,  eating  breakfast 
here  all  alone?” 

It  was  very  lonely.  Everyone  else  in 
town  was  busy  and  Woods  had  had  but 
one  drink. 

In  less  than  a  half  an  hour  from  the 
time  Woods  was  dismissed  from  The 
Day’s  staff  he  was  a  member  of  The 
Earth’s,  and  it  took  but  one  more  round 
of  drinks,  for  which  Woods  himself  paid, 
though  Munson  put  down  in  his  next 
week’s  expense  account:  “To  getting 
Woods  in  condition  to  join  staff,  $1.75,” 
which  was  O.  K.’d  without  question. 

This  newspaper  hated  The  Day  with 
loud,  outspoken  hatred,  as  bad  boys  hate. 
But  it  loved  The  Day’s  men.  That  may 
have  been  one  of  the  reasons. 

When  it  could  The  Earth  lured  aw’ay 
The  Day’s  crack  men  with  golden  prom¬ 
ises,  gave  them  unlimited  space  and 
Earthly  assignments,  thereby  demoraliz¬ 
ing  their  English  and  their  selt-respect 
until  they  became  ordinary  reporters,  and 
then  they  were  used  like  ordinary  report¬ 
ers. 

It  was  not  a  nice  newspa^r,  but  it 
was  an  exceedingly  enterprising  one. 
Perhaps  it  did  not  always  overhaul  every 
item  of  news  as  carefully  as  The  Day, 
but  it  had  more  occasion  for  congratulat¬ 
ing  itself  on  “exclusive  news,”  as  they 
call  beats  in  the  editorial  column. 

It  so  happened  that  a  valuable  tip  had 
just  come  into  the  office  which,  if  worked 
in  the  right  way,  would  result  in  an  “ar¬ 
ticle”  on  the  first  page  calculated  to  make 
the  public  set  down  its  coffee-cup  and 
pick  up  the  paper  with  both  hands.  And, 
what  would  be  a  source  of  greater  de¬ 
light  to  McCarthy  and  his  crew,  it  would 
make  all  the  rest  of  Newspaper  Row 
writhe  in  impotent  fury  at  being  so  badly 
beaten. 

It  was  such  a  precious  gem  of  a  tip 
that  the  city  editor  fairly  trembled  as  he 
whispered  about  it.  There  was  reason 
W  his  being  excited.  The  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  municipal  official  that  gave  out 
the  tip — in  the  form  of  a  twenty-word 
statement— to  an  Earth  reporter,  did  so, 
only  because  he  believed  the  latter  wnen 
he  promised  to  tell  all  the  other  news¬ 
papers  about  it.  This  shows  what  a  new 
official  he  was.  It  also  suggests  that 
a  great  deal  of  carefulness  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  work  up  the  story. 

“There  isn’t  a  man  here  that  can  handle 
that  story  right,”  the  managing  editor 
said.  That  was  five  minutes  before 
Woods  left  The  Day  office.  About  three 
minutes  after  he  came  to  The  Earth’s 
office,  McCarthy  was  saying:  “Well,  Mr. 
Woods,  what  do  you  think  of  that  for  a 
story  to  begin  with!” 


The  instant  McCarthy  left  off  promis¬ 
ing  him  great  things  and  began  to  tell 
about  this  piece  of  news  Woods  had  left 
off  sullenly  comparing  this  city  editor 
with  Mr.  White,  and  began  listening  in 
his  tense,  absorbed  manner,  and  now 
could  have  repeated  McCarthy’s  every 
word  and  intonation.  “Is  that  tip  abso¬ 
lutely  straight?  "  he  asked,  scowling. 

“V'ou  see  who  it’s  from.  There’s  the 
Commissioner’s  name.” 

Billy  Woods  reached  for  his  hat  and 
stick  with  his  right  hand,  and  some  copy 
paper  with  his  left.  “Then  it’ll  make  the 
biggest  local  story  this  year,”  he  said. 

■’Cover  it  thoroughly,  Mr.  Woods. 
Make  one  of  your  artistic  stories  of  it. 
Don’t  try  to  round  it  up  by  to-night. 
Take  two  days  to  it.  The  Commissioner’s 
out  of  town,  so  none  of  the  other  papers 
will  .  .  .” 

But  Woods  was  half  way  down  the 
room,  and  his  head  was  tipped  back.  It 
was  less  than  an  hour  since  he  had  stalked 
out  of  The  Day  office  with  the  same 
gait,  but  he  had  forgotten  all  about  that 
now.  He  had  forgotten  how  he  had  in¬ 
tended  to  make  himself  forget.  He  was 
keenly  and  joyously  alive,  and  every 
faculty  was  hot  for  work  and  glowing 
with  the  delicious  excitement  of  one  hur¬ 
rying  to  perform  a  big  feat  that  he  is 
confident  of  doing  well.  This  thing  is 
a  form  of  intoxication,  too,  though  it  is 
not  usually  called  that. 

First  he  ran  across  to  the  City  Hall 
and  sauntered  into  the  Mayor’s  office  and 
had  a  talk  with  the  Mayor’s  private  sec¬ 
retary,  who  called  him  Billy,  and  asked 
what  he  could  do  for  him  today.  Here 
Woods  talked  arrogantly  and  found  out 
what  had  been  the  Mayor’s  attitude  at 
a  certain  hearing  a  month  before.  Then 
he  jumped  on  a  Broadway  cable-car  and 
went  down  to  Wall  Street  to  catch  the 
president  of  a  certain  large  corporation 
before  he  went  out  to  luncheon.  It  was 
nearly  two  o’clock,  but  Woods  knew 
something  of  the  habits  of  all  prominent 
New  Yorkers,  and  this  one  lunched  late. 

“Just  gone  a  few  minutes  ago,”  said  the 
boy,  and  then  W^oods  slammed  the  door 
and  remembered  that  this  was  Wednes¬ 
day  and  that  the  old  gentleman  had  to 
finish  his  luncheon  in  time  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  at 
three  o’clock,  “I  could  have  caught  him 
on  the  way  into  the  club,”  he  whispered 
to  himself,  and  cursed  his  stupidity  all 
the  way  back  to  the  Equitable  and  up  the 
elevator  to  the  Lawyers’  Qub, 

There  were  several  other  men  in  the 
neighborhood  of  The  Street  to  be  seen, 
but  he  did  not  stop  now  because  the 
whole  story  hung  on  this  president’s  state¬ 
ment.  .And  it  was  necessary  to  bag  him 
before  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission 
meeting,  because  immediately  after  it  the 
old  gentleman  would  take  a  train  for  his 
place  in  the  country  and  play  golf. 

But  of  course  he  did  not  interrupt 
the  president  at  luncheon.  That  would 
have  killetl  the  story.  He  sent  his  card 
to  the  steward,  whom  he  knew  well  and 
who.  at  Woods’  request,  sent  out  the 
head-waiter  of  the  white  and  gold  room. 
I'rom  him  Woods  found  out  that  the 
president  had  a  friend  lunching  with  him, 
that  he  had  sent  down  a  larger  order  than 
usual  today,  with  claret  instead  of  ale, 
and  was  now  only  finishing  the  oysters. 
So  Woods  knew  he  had  no  other  en¬ 
gagement  before  the  Rapid  Transit  meet¬ 
ing  at  three  and  it  would  be  safe  to  leave 
him  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

He  hurried  down  to  Wall  Street  again 
and  called  upon  five  lawyers.  Woods 
hated  lawyers.  But  he  was  lucky  enough 
to  find  on  the  first  trial  two  of  them 
unengaged  as  well  as  in,  and  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  trial  he  caught  a  third  and  he  found 
out  just  what  he  wanted.  Most  re¬ 
porters  would  have  secured  nothing.  It 
required  talent. 

With  the  first,  he  did  what  his  friends 
used  to  call  his  “refined  ingenue”  act. 
The  lawyer  who  thought,  as  most  lawyers 
do.  that  he  knew  all  about  the  ways  of 
newspapers  had  growled  out.  “I  have 
nothing  to  say,”  but  he  looked  up  again 
when  he  heard  Woods’  gentle,  well-modu¬ 
lated  voice  saying,  “Certainly.  I  think  I 
appreciate  your  position  in  the  matter 
exactly.  Of  course  you  cannot  talk  about 
the  company’s  private  affairs.  But  this 
is  all  I  wanted  to  know — that  is  if  it  is 
not  unprofessional  in  you  to  tell  me — 


is  it  so  that” — and  in  a  few  minutes  Billy 
bowed  himself  out  of  the  private  office 
with  a  half-column  of  interview  and  the 
good-will  of  the  interviewed,  and  was 
looking  for  the  next  lawyer. 

This  time  he  saw  that  he  must  employ 
the  friendly  slangy  manner  which  a  few 
years  ago  would  have  made  him  despise 
himself,  but  he  was  used  to  it  now.  The 
third  man  he  bullied  outright.  “Don’t 
try  to  be  so  mysterious,”  he  sneered. 
“It  doesn’t  impress  me  at  all.  I’m  merely 
asking  you  a  civil  question,  and  if  you 
don’t  care  to  answer  it  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  say  so,  and  I’ll  go  away.  But 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  this  thing 
is  bound  to  come  out,  that  it’s  something 
which  concerns  the  public  more  than  a 
little,  and  something  the  citizens  of  New 
York  ought  to  know'.  What’s  more,  1 
am  going  to  tell  them.  It’s  all  a  matter 
of  whether  you  want  me  to  get  yom 
client’s  side  of  it  or  not.” 

And  the  little,  bald-headed  lawyer 
scowled  and  said,  “There’s  nothing  in  it, 
at  all.  Sit  down.  It’s  simply  this  way," 
and  told  Billy  what  he  already  knew  but 
now  had  authority  for,  which  made  it 
good  news.  It  was  not  good  news  before. 
It  would  be  poor  stuff  if  published  as  “it 
is  said,”  or  “there  is  reason  for  thinking,” 
etc.  And  if  printed  as  a  fact  without 
quotation  marks  it  would  invite  a  libel 
suit. 

It  was  a  quarter  before  three  at  the 
Lawyers’  Club  w'hen  the  president  lighted 
a  black  cigar  and  signed  a  check  for  it. 
Billy  Woods,  waiting  for  him  by  the 
elevator,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
man  that  had  lunched  with  him  step 
across  the  reception-room  to  the  library, 
and  the  further  satisfaction  of  noting  by 
the  clock  that  the  president  would  not 
have  to  hurry  to  the  meeting.  Little 
tilings  of  this  sort  often  mean  a  column 
or  two. 

The  dignified  president  was  feeling  be¬ 
nign  after  his  luncheon  and  his  success 
at  making  his  guest  see  the  wisdom  of 
a  certain  plan  of  reorganization.  He 
shook  Billy’s  hand  almost  jovially  and 
said,  “Weil,  my  boy,”  to  him.  They 
walked  up  Broadway  together.  The  old 
gentleman  was  deaf  and  Billy  shouted 
at  him. 

.After  spending  the  time  between  the 
Equitable  and  Maiden  Lane  in  trying  ap¬ 
parently  to  make  the  pleasant-mooded  old 
gentleman  admit  a  certain  state  of  affairs 
in  regard  to  a  certain  franchise,  which 
be  w'ouldn’t.  Woods  employed  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  walk  in  extracting  a 
number  of  strong,  emphatic  statements 
from  him  to  the  contrary,  which  was  ex¬ 
actly  what  Woods  wanted.  And  he 
naively  said  so  as  they  bade  each  other 
good-by,  “only  they  claim,  you  know, 
sir,  that  they  have  a  perfect  legal  right 
to  do  it.” 

“They  claim !  the  damned  lying  thieves ! 
they’d  claim  the  whole  of  Manhattan 
Island  if  they  could.”  Only,  this  remark 
Billy  was  considerate  enough  to  leave 
nut  of  his  interview,  for  it  would  not 
have  looked  well  in  type  with  this  bene¬ 
volent  old  gentleman’s  quotation  marks 
about  it.  Besides,  the  president  had  been 
stirred  to  indigestion  as  it  was,  and  de¬ 
served  to  be  spared  further  discomfort 
out  of  gratitude.  For  from  him  Woods 
had  obtained  a  succinct  statement  of  facts 
— which  he  was  now  rapidly  writing 
down,  word  for  word,  by  a  Broadway 
corner  lamp-post — a  perfect  crowbar  of  a 
statement  it  was,  with  which  Billy  could 
prod  and  pry  out  the  whole  of  the  story, 
and  without  which  he  could  have  done 
nothing.  The  story  was  practically  se¬ 
cured  now.  The  rest  was  only  a  matter 
of  time,  for  Woods. 

There  were  nearly  a  dozen  persons,  up 
and  down  town,  of  various  walks  of  life 
and  degrees  of  importance  that  he  had 
to  see,  and  it  was  now  three  o’clock.  He 
had  not  heard  what  McCarthy  said  about 
taking  two  days  to  the  story,  and  would 
not  have  done  so  if  he  had.  He  gulped 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  .sandwich,  stepped 
into  a  cigar-store,  turned  the  pages  of  the 
directory  over  rapidly  several  times  and 
then  started  out. 

At  ten  o’clock  that  evening  he  sighed 
and  said.  “Well,  that’s  the  last.  "That 
covers  it.”  He  had  just  hurrierl  down 
some  stone  steps  in  Seventieth  Street  and 
was  making  for  the  Seventy-second  Street 
“L”  station.  He  had  forgotten  to  dine. 


He  outlined  his  story  on  the  half-hour 
trip  downtown.  He  was  so  intent  that  he 
did  not  hear  the  guard  call  out  the  sta¬ 
tions.  When  the  train  turned  the  sharp 
little  curve  into  Murray  street,  he  arose 
automatically,  walked  to  the  door,  then 
stepped  out  when  the  train  stopped  at 
Park  Place,  loped  down  the  stairs  just 
as  he  had  done  hundreds  of  times  before, 
and  hurried  up  toward  City  Hall  Park. 
He  was  planning  his  introduction  now. 
He  prided  himself  on  the  reserve  of  his 
introductions.  He  did  not  hear  a  few 
belated  newsboys  crying  sporting  editions 
in  the  park  or  see  the  indigent  and  sleepy 
ones  on  the  benches  about  the  fountaia 
He  hurried  across  the  street  and  mechan¬ 
ically  dodged  a  clanging  Third  Avenue 
cable-car,  smiling  to  himself  as  a  fetch¬ 
ing  opening  sentence  flashed  into  his  mind 
Then,  like  a  homing  pigeon,  he  darted  in 
at  the  familiar  doorway  of  The  Day, 
just  as  he  had  always  done;  ran  up  the 
stairs  two  steps  at  a  time,  unlatched  the 
gate,  hurried  down  to  his  old  desk,  swore 
at  somebody’s  coat  lying  there,  threw  it 
upon  another  desk,  sat  down  and  began  to 
write  like  nothing  in  the  world  but  a 
reporter  with  a  tremendous  beat,  who 
knows  only  that  the  paper  goes  to  press 
within  three  hours. 

HI. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Stone,  the  night  city 
editor  of  The  Day,  had  come  on  at  5:30 
o’clock  to  take  the  desk,  and  the  first 
thing  Mr.  White  said  to  him  was,  “Billy's 
gone  at  last.” 

Stone  took  out  his  pipe  and  said,  “Too 
bad,”  which  was  a  good  deal  for  the  night 
city  editor  to  say;  then  he  put  it  back 
again  and  went  over  the  assignment  list 
with  White. 

The  copy-editors  began  gathering  in 
now  and  they  also  said  “Too  bad.”  But 
they  had  considerably  more  to  say  than 
that ;  for  Sampson,  the  old  reporter,  had 
by  this  time  related  to  the  whole  staff 
what  The  Herald  man  had  told  him  about 
the  trip  up  the  bay  in  the  tug.  He  said 
it  was  only  one  of  a  series  of  attempts 
on  the  part  of  The  Earth  office  at  making 
Billy  Woods  drunk — not  merely  in  order 
to  get  The  Day  beaten  on  the  news,  but 
to  get  hold  of  The  Day’s  best  reporter. 

“.And  that  is  the  only  way  they  ever 
could  get  Billy  to  join  their  dirty  sheet,” 
somebody  remarked. 

“W’ell,”  said  Bascom,  the  ancient  copy- 
reader,  sadly,  “I  see  his  finish — in  that 
pretty  crowd  ...  1  suppose  they’ll 
liiint  him  up  as  soon  as  he’s  sober.” 

“That  won’t  be  for  a  week,”  said  some¬ 
body  else.  Then  each  sat  down  before 
a  little  pile  of  copy  and  began  his  night’s 
work.  This  was  about  the  time  most  of 
the  town  was  sitting  down  to  its  dinner. 

.At  twenty  minutes  before  eleven  the 
Police  Headquarters  man  sent  in  by  tele¬ 
phone  a  bunch  of  precinct  returns — ar¬ 
rests,  accidents,  and  so  on.  Mr.  Stone 
turned  his  glistening  eye-glasses  down 
the  room  over  the  even  rows  of  re¬ 
porters’  desks  to  see  whom  to  send  out 
on  one  of  these  stories.  Most  of  the  men 
were  still  scattered  about  over  the  town 
and  adjacent  country  on  assignments; 
those  in  the  office  were  all,  except  one  of 
the  new  reporters,  busily  writing,  with 
coats  off  and  the  incandescent  lights 
gleaming  on  shirt-sleeves  and  copy  paper. 

Just  then  a  man  entered  the  room  in 
a  hurry.  Stone  turned  to  the  assistant 
night  city  editor.  “Haskill,”  he  said, 
"who’s^  that  sitting  down  in  Woods’  old 
place?”  One  cannot  have  the  best  eye¬ 
sight  and  the  best  copy-reading  ability  in 
town  at  the  same  time. 

“Why,  it’s  Billy  himself,”  said  Haskill. 

I  thought  so,”  said  Stone ;  “what’s 
he  doing  here?” 

“Lord  knows,”  said  Haskill,  running 
his  pencil  through  a  half  page  of  some 
poor  space-grabber’s  copy.  “Guess  he’s 
going  to  write  a  note  to  leave  for  some¬ 
one.” 

Stone  called  up  Linton,  the  cub,  handed 
him  the  Headquarters  report,  said. 
“Hurry,”  and  bent  over  the  Senator  Platt 
interview  he  was  “reading”  for  the  first 
page. 

It  was  not  good  Park  Row  form  for  a 
man  to  walk  into  the  office  from  which 
he  had  so  recently  been  dismissed,  but  it 
was  getting  on  toward  midnight  and  there 
were  more  important  things  to  think 
about.  At  least  Stone  and  Haskill 
thought  so.  Meanwhile  Woods,  looking 
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intense,  began  to  till  many  sheets  of  paper  a  Imv,  beseeching  tone,  "What’s  the  mat- 
with  good  writing.  i.r.  Stone,  what’s  the  matter?" 

A  few  minutes  later  the  man  came  in  "No,”  muttered  Stone  suddenly  stop- 
who  had  been  sent  out  to  Hasbrouck  ping.  “That  would  only  wake  him  up 
Heights  to  get  up  a  humorous  family-  and  make  him  realize — Haskill,  how  shall 
uuarrel  story  whidi  did  not  turn  out  to  we  work  it  ?  Quick  1”  he  snarl^,  angrily ; 
be  so  funny  as  he  had  hoped.  He  walked  "something  is  liable  happen  that 
up  to  the  desk  and  began  to  tell  Mr.  will - ” 

Stone,  who  kept  on  reading  copy,  what  "Work  what !  what’re  you  talking  about, 
he  had  found  out.  When  he  finished  man?” 

Stone  looked  up  with  his  usual  cynical.  Stone  started  toward  Woods  again, 
bored  expression  long  enough  to  say,  then,  stopping  so  abruptly  that  Haskill 
“About  two  sticks — keep  it  inside  quarter  bumped  into  him,  he  fairly  screamed, 
of  a  column  anyway.”  But  when  he  “Jones!  Jones!  Jones!  Come  up  to  the 
looked  up,  he  once  more  spied  Woqdis  desk,”  and  started  up  the  room  himself 
down  there.  He  bent  over  his  w(5rk  sidewise,  as  if  to  draw  Jones  away  from 
again,  but  said,  “He’s  still  there,  Haskill.”  Woods  (Haskill  trotting  along  behind). 
"Who?”  For  Jones  had  just  finished  writing,  ana, 

“Woods.  Here,  boy,”  ringing  the  bell,  being  idle,  had  spied  Billy  Woods,  had 
"copy.  Haskill,  will  you  tiiKl  out  wnat  started  around  toward  his  desk  and  had 
Jevins  wants  at  the  ’phone,  please?”  gone  as  far  as  “Why,  hello,  Billy,”  when 

“Still  writing,  too,”  said  Haskill,  aris-  Stone  cut  him  off. 
ing.  “Must  be  writing  letters  to  the  The  rest  of  the  reporters  had  heard  the 
whole  staff.”  impatient  calling  and  wondered  for  a  sec- 

Haskill  went  down  the  room  and  took  ond  or  two  what  big  piece  of  news  had 
a  story  off  the  telephone  from  the  man  come  in,  but  did  not  look  up  from  their 
who  had  been  sent  up  to  Poughkeepsie  to  work.  But  one  of  the  copy-readers  ex¬ 
find  out  about  a  murder  and  could  not  claimed,  “Hello!  there’s  Billy  Woods.” 
get  down  before  the  paper  went  to  press.  “Come  here,  Mr.  Harwood,”  Stone  was 
This  required  ten  minutes  and  Woods  saying  in  a  quick  voice.  Haskill  was  al- 
kept  on  writing  furiously.  Thus  far  no  ready  there,  looking  with  dumb  amaze- 
one  else  had  noticed  him  except  the  office-  ment  in  his  superior’s  face.  Jones  was 
boys,  who  wondered.  there  too. 

On  the  way  from  the  telephone  closet  “Now  listen,”  said  Stone.  He  had 
Haskill  walked  around  by  Woods’  desk,  formed  his  plan  and  now  sat  on  the  edge 
Quite  from  force  of  editorial  habit  he  of  the  desk.  “Woods  left  our  staff  today, 
glanced  over  the  writer’s  shoulder,  and  as  you  know.  Since  then  he  has  run 
then  he  stopped  short.  He  leaned  over,  across  the  beat  of  the  year  and  has  walked 

ran  his  eye  rapidly  down  the  rest  of  the  into  our  office  and  is  writing  it  now - ” 

page,  then  turned  and  fairly  ran  up  the  “Oh,  you  mean - ”  exclaimed  Has- 

room  with  a  scared  look  on  his  face,  kill,  with  intelligence  and  then  alarm  run- 
He  grapped  Stone  by  the  shoulder  and  ning  into  his  eyes, 
whispered  a  few  quick,  excited  words  in  '“Exactly.  Now  listen.” 
his  ear.  "Great  Scott !”  said  Harwood,  the  the- 

The  editor  instantly  straightened  up  in  atrical  man,  in  a  low  solemn  voice,  “from 
his  chair.  force  of  habit,  you  mean.” 

“What’s  that?  Are  you  sure?  The  “Yes,”  whispered  Haskill,  “in  his  old, 
aldermen!”  Then,  at  the  rate  of  four  absent-minded  way.”  They  both  looked 
hundred  words  to  the  minute,  “Why,  that  down  toward  Woods,  but  Jones  was  ask- 
means  a  million  dollar  steal — who  are  the  ing,  mystified.  “What’s  this,  what’s  this?” 
aldermen — when  were  they  going  to  put  Haskill  and  Harwood  dashed  the  idea 
the  plot  through — Haskill,  where  did  at  him  like  cold  water  in  his  face,  while 
Woods  get  this  story?”  at  the  same  time  Stone  went  on  incisively; 

“I  tell  you  I  only  saw  that  one  page,”  “Now,  though  Woods  is  not  a  member 
returned  Haskill,  excitedly  starting  down  of  our  staff,  he  has  just  as  much  right 

the  room  again.  “I’ll  ask - "  to  sit  here  and  write  as  any  free  lance 

“Wait  a  minute.”  that  brings  in  stories.” 

Haskill  turned  around.  Stone  was  look-  “But  say.  Stone,”  whispered  Harwood, 

ing  puzzled.  “Why  is  he  writing  this  “Please  keep  still.  I  tell  you  this  is 

story  for  us?”  the  exposure  that  was  rumored  was  com- 

“Stone,  how  do  I  know !  but,  this  story  ing ;  and  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
is  tremendous,  man — tremendous !  I’ll  the  Commissioners  never  give  things  of 

go - ”  this  sort  out,  except  in  the  form  of  a 

Stone  took  him  by  the  arm.  “Sit  down,  public  statement.  There’s  only  one  way 
Certainly  it’s  a  big  story,  but  listen;  If  McCarthy  could  get  that  tip  exclusively, 
you  were  in  his  place  and  had  picked  Here’s  our  chance  to  teach  him  his  lesson, 
up  a  beat,  would  you  come  here  with  it?  Please  keep  still,  Haskill.  That  story  is 
Under  the  circumstances,  you’d  think  he’d  not  to  get  out  of  this  ofUce  except  in  print. 
go  to  any  other  office  in  town  first.  Has-  Jones,  your  duty  for  the  rest  of  this  night 

kill,  I  don’t  understand  this  thing - ”  is  to  see  to  it  that  no  one  speaks  a  word 

“That’s  Billy  Woods  you’re  talking  to  Woods  so  long  as  he  is  here.  Don’t  let 
about,  isn’t  it?”  Harwood,  assistant  the-  anybody  get  within  ten  feet  of  his  desk, 
atrical  man,  had  just  come  in  and  was  except  me.  Don’t  let  them  say  anything 
taking  off  his  coat  to  write  unkind  words  or  do  anything  that  is  likely  to  remind 
about  a  first  night.  “You  needn’t  look  him  where  he  is.  Please,  keep  still,  Has- 
so  excited  about  it.  It’s  easy  enough  to  kill.  He’s  liable  to  wake  up  any  moment, 
understand.  They  offered  him  $150  a  Understand?” 

week  guarantee — that’s  the  reason  he  Haskill  put  in,  “Catch  everyone  as  he 

didn’t  go  to  any  other  office  first.”  He  comes  into  the  office  and  put  him  on  to  the 

had  overheard  only  the  last  words.  thing.” 

Stone  turned  quickly  and  looked  at  It  was  unnecessary  to  say  anything 
Harwood.  “What  are  you  talking  more  to  Jones.  He  was  a  newspaper  man. 
about?”  He  hurried  toward  the  gate  where  a 

“About  Billy  Woods.  Why,  haven’t  couple  of  reporters  were  entering  the 
you  heard  the  latest — about  his  going  to  room. 

The  Earth  just  after  he  left  us?”  “Now,  Haskill,”  said  Stone,  “you  go 

Haskill  gasped  out  a  “What  1”  and  around  and  tell  all  the  desk  men  in  the 
looked  at  Stone.  Stone  said  nothing  and  office.  And  Mr.  Harwood,  will  you 

gazed  at  Harwood.  please - ” 

“It’s  so,  though.”  Harwood’s  voice  was  But  Stone  broke  off  abruptly, 
lazy  and  gossipy.  “Two  of  their  men  told  “Heavens!”  whispered  Haskill. 
me  about  it  uptown  at  dinner.”  Woods  had  arisen  from  his  chair  and 

“Harwood,”  whispered  Haskill,  taking  was  looking  straight  up  at  them.  Then 
him  impressively  by  the  shoulder.  “Look  he  turned  and  walked  rapidly  down  the 
down  there !  He’s  been  here — we  don’t  room  toward  the  gate, 
know  how  long.”  Stone  and  Haskill  and  Harwood  bolted 

"Great  Scott !  What’s  he  doing  in  this  down  on  tiptoe  after  him.  But  he  wheeled 
office?”  off  to  the  right,  passed  the  newspaper 

“Shss — writing  the  biggest  beat  of  the  files,  stepped  up  to  the  water-cooler  and 
year — Good  heavens.  Stone,  what’s  the  filled  a  glass.  He  always  looked  around 
matter  ?”  The  night  city  editor  had  sud-  the  room  before  getting  a  drink  and  they 
denly  jumped  out  of  his  chair.  ought  to  have  remembwed  it.  They  did 

“Great  Scott!  what  is  it?”  from  Har-  now.  Haskill  was  turning  over  an  after¬ 
wood.  ^  noon  paper,  as  if  in  a  great  hurry  for 

But  Stone,  with  an  unusual  look  in  his  something.  Harwood  was  standing  by  the 
race,  only  started  down  the  room  with  telephone-box  trying  to  look  as  if  he  had 
Haskill  running  behind  him,  saying,  m  never  thought  of  Billy  Woods.  But  Stone 


calmly  turned  back  and  walked  across  Stone  hurried  on  down  the  room, 
to  Woods’  desk.  “Boys,  come  here,”  he  said — “all  you 

There  lay  some  pages  of  finely  written  boys.”  He  sat  down  on  a  desk.  They 
copy.  His  experience  eye  skimmed  over  gathered  about  him.  Their  faces  were 
a  paragraph.  It  made  him  lust  for  the  almost  ghastly,  it  was  so  horrifyingly 
rest.  It  was  risky,  but  he  reached  over,  unusual  to  be  recognized  by  Mr.  Stone, 
whisked  up  the  closely  written  sheets,  all  except  as  he  recognized  the  bell  he 
but  the  last  one,  and  hurried  up  to  the  punched  or  the  floor  he  threw  copy  upon, 
desk  with  them  just  as  Woods  put  down  “You  boys,”  he  said,  “there’s  a  big  beat 
the  glass,  emitting  a  wet-lipped  “Ah  1”  and  in  this  office  to-night.”  They  knew  that, 
started  back,  wiping  his  hand  on  his  and  he  knew  they  did.  “If  it  gets  out 
trousers.  As  he  passed  Haskill  he  was  of  here  you  all  get  out,  too — every  one  of 
humming  a  little,  tuneless  tune.  He  sat  you.  Understand?  You  are  all  to  be 
down,  ran  his  hand  through  his  hair  a  discharged  unless  we  beat  the  town  on 
moment,  then,  leaning  over,  began  to  write  this  story.”  Then  he  left  them.  They 
rapidly  again,  putting  the  next  finished  even  kept  silent  for  several  seconds.  But 
page  on  top  of  the  one  sheet  left  as  un-  that  may  have  been  because  Stone  had 
questioningly  as  a  hen  goes  to  laying  turned  over  to  where  Woods  was  writing, 
over  one  nest  egg.  Jones  saw  this  and  Jones’s  jaw  dropped. 

Meanwhile,  Stone,  reading  the  copy  as  There  was  Billy,  tapping  with  his 
rapidly  as  he  alone  could,  hastily  scrawled  fingers  on  the  desk  as  if  waiting  for  a 
(Nonp.  Double  lead — Rush)  across  the  word,  and  as  Stone  came  near  he  looked 
first  page  and  sent  it  up  to  the  compos-  up  and  smiled  amiably.  It  was  a  sweet, 
ing-room,  where  the  foreman,  dividing  it  childlike  smile,  and  those  watching  never 
into  several  "takes,”  gave  them  to  several  forgot  it.  Stone  looked  straight  back  at 
compositors,  who  put  them  in  type  as  fast  him.  It  was  the  only  thing  to  do.  The 
as  they  knew  how.  In  a  few  minutes  mere  lowering  of  his  eyes  might  kill  the 
the  galley  proofs  were  down  on  Stone’s  grandest  beat  of  the  year, 
desk,  with  Haskill  bending  over  Stone’s  By  telepathy,  perhaps,  nearly  everyone 
shoulder  saying,  “Isn’t  it  beautiful !  Isn’t  in  the  room  let  go  his  work  for  the  mo- 
it  beautiful !”  ment  and  was  now  watching  these  two 

Stone  made  a  printer's  sign  on  the  mar-  smile  at  each  other.  The  whole  room 

gin  to  turn  a  “u”  right  side  up  and  said;  held  its  breath  as  it  saw  Stone  stop,  close 

“This  much  is  ours,  anyway.”  beside  Woods.  Its  heart  ceased  beating 

Haskill  said,  “Think  we’ll  get  it  all?”  as  it  heard  him  ask,  “How  much  more  of 
Stone  glanced  down  at  Woods.  “Hello,”  this  is  there.  Woods?”  It  was  his  nor- 
he  said,  “what’s  that  boy  up  to?”  mal  tone,  too. 

A  few  minutes  before,  one  of  the  num-  “Oh,  well.  I’m  over  half  through,  I 
erous  office-boys  had  brought  in  some  think.”  It  was  the  first  time  in  four  days 
copy  from  the  man  covering  a  spiritualist  for  some  of  them,  that  Wood’s  voice  had 
convention  uptown.  Now  he  was  walking  been  heard.  It  was  quite  natural, 
slowly  up  and  down  behind  Billy  Woods.  “Hurry  it  along,”  said  Stone,  and  then 
Presently  he  turned  and  walked  up  to  the  he  had  the  audacity  to  hold  out  his  hand. 
desk._  He  was  an  odd-looking  boy  with  a  “Yes,  sir,”  said  Billy,  and  from  force 
peculiar,  matured  face.  He  looked  very  of  habit  handed  Stone  the  written  sheets 
solemn.  “Please,  Mr.  Stone,”  he  said,  of  copy,  then  leaned  over  and  started  in 
“kin  I  go  home  now?  My  old  mother  writing  intensely  again,  and  The  Day 

is  sick  and^  I  promised  her-; - ”  staff  thanked  Heaven. 

“Well,  I’m  afraid  you  lied  to  her  if  When  Stone  reached  the  desk  Haskill 
you’re  not  lying  to  me,  for  you’re  to  stay  looked  admiringly  at  him  a  moment  be- 

here  ’till  we  go  to  press  tonight.”  fore  saying,  “My!  you’ve  got  nerve.” 

“Nah,  I  won’t,”  said  the  boy,  sullenly,  “He’s  as  safe  as  a  man  without  a  mem- 
“I’ll  t’row  up  me  job,  foist.  I  got  to  go  ory,”  said  Stone,  as  he  marked  on  the 
home.”  copy  (Add  Alderman  Swindle).  But  the 

“You  can  throw  up  your  job  if  you  fingers  he  did  it  with  trembled, 
waqt  to,  but  you  can’t  go  home  ’till  the  The  hands  of  the  clock  went  on  around 
paper  goes  to  press.  Run  on  down  to  the  and  Woods  went  on  scowling  and  throw- 
end  of  the  room  where  you  belong.”  ing  off  page  after  page  of  copy.  The 

But  Stone  followed  after  him.  night  editor  came  down  from  the  com- 

“John,”  he  said  to  the  head  boy  by  the  posing-room,  where  he  was  making  up, 
gate,  “no  boy  can  get  out  of  this  office  and  whispered  to  Stone,  “He’ll  soon  be 
to-night  on  any  excuse  ’till  after  we  go  through.  Stone,  won’t  he?” 
to  press— not  even  on  errands,  without  my  Stone  did  not  answer,  for  he  saw  one 
permission.  Understand?”  of  the  boys  stealing  hastily  up  toward  the 

John  said,  “Yes,  sir,”  and  was  excited,  desk.  “Mr.  Stone,”  said  the  boy,  looking 
So  were  all  the  other  boys.  The  very  ashamed,  “Tommy  Donovan’s  up  to  some 
buzzing  of  the  electric  fans  was  abnormal  game  at  the  ’phone.  He’s  been  runnitj’  in 
to-night.  There  was  suppressed  excite-  an’  out  of  the  box  for  half  an  hour.  Wb 
ment  in  the  scurrying  cockroaches  when  think  he’s  givin’  up  Mr.  Woods’s  beat. 

the  reporters  opened  their  desk-drawers.  He’s  in  there  again  an’ - ” 

Stone  returned  to  the  other  end  of  the  “All  right,”  said  Stone,  “let  him  get 
roo™-  them.”  Then  turning  to  Haskill,  “I 

“That  youngster,”  he  said  to  Haskill,  thought  they  would  be  able  to  tell  us 
“is  the  one  we  are  after.  I’ve  thought  so  something  if  they  tried.  Now  you  watch 
all  along.”  Woods,  Haskill.” 

“Then  why  didn’t  you  drop  him  long  Stone  stepped  into  the  adjoining  room, 
ago?”  walked  past  the  night  editorial  writer 

“There  would  be  another  here  inside  of  and  into  the  chief’s  room,  picked  up  the 
a  week.  We’ll  catch  this  one  red-handed,  private  telephone  and  turned  on  the 
That  may  stop  their  dirty  work.”  switch  in  time  to  hear,  “Well,  you  tell 

The  reporters  were  rounding  up  with  man  at  the  desk  it’s  T.  D.— in  a  hurry.” 
the  late  stories.  Everyone  that  came  into  Mr.  Stone  pulled  down  the  switch  and 
the  room,  no  matter  how  important  his  shut  off  the  circuit  of  The  Day’s  outer 
news,  was  first  halted  at  the  gate  by  office,  ran  out  into  the  main  room  again, 
Jones.  Woods  kept  on  writing  uninter-  tiptoed  down  to  the  telephone-box  where 
rupt^ly.  The  men  only  looked  over  at  he  found  Tommy  sending  boyish  oaths 
him  in  awe ;  then  went  up  to  the  desk  to  at  Central  for  cutting  him  off. 
tell  their  news.  Stone  reached  in  and  put  a  hand  OTtr 

“Haskill,”  said  Stone  (“go  on  talking,”  his  mouth.  “You  needn’t  swear,  boy,” 
to  one  of  the  reporters), ‘‘the  room  is  get-  he  said.  “It’s  against  the  rules  of  the 
ting  too  full  of  people,  thinking  about  the  company.  Besides,  they  can’t  hear  you. 
same  thing.  ^  If  they  keep  on  looking  at  Come,  I’ll  show  you  why.” 

Woods  they’ll  hypnotize  him  into  realiza-  Through  an  avenue  of  big-eved  other 
tion — no  matter  how  intense  he  is.  Clear  boys  Stone  led  Tommy  into  the  private 
out  the  room.”  (“Go  on  talking,  Lee.  room.  “You  see  I  cut  you  off.’'  He 
I  can  hear  you.”  Lee  went  on.)  “Tell  pushed  the  switch  back  again.  “Now 
Smith  to  start  up  a  poker  game  in  the  you  could  talk  with  The  Earth  office 
back  room.”  agin  if  you  were  there.  Come,  we’ll  go 

“Stone,”  whispered  Haskill,  as  he  into  this  nice  little  room  over  here.  Now, 
started  to  go,  “what’s  the  matter  with  then,  this  is  to  be  your  private  office  until 
him  now?”  we  go  to  press.  Then  your  resignation 

“Needs  copy-paper,”  said  Stone,  will  be  voted  upon.  It  may  prove  better 
(“That’s  no  good,  I^,  don’t  write  any-  for  you  though,  if  yon  tell  me  what  you 
thing.”)  And  grabbing  a  bunch  of  papers  were  going  to  tell  the  man  at  the  desk.” 
himself,  the  editor  walked  down  and  Just  then  Haskill’s  excited  voice  was 
tossed  it  in  front  of  Woods,  who  yowled,  heard.  “Stone!  Stone!  for  Heaven’s 
“Thanks,  boy,”  without  lifting  eyea.  sake,  where  are  you?” 
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“Right  here.  What’s  the  matter?” 

Haskill  appeared  at  the  threshold, 
panting;  “Stone,  Billy’s  through  writ¬ 
ing  !  He’s  standing  up  by  his  desk  look¬ 
ing  over  the  last  pages.  But  he’s  run¬ 
ning  his  hand  through  his  hair ;  so  I 
think  he  must  be  going  to  add  a  little 
more,  don’t  you? 

Impulsively  Stone  grasped  his  assistant 
by  the  arm.  “Haskill,  listen.  We  lose 
our  beat  if  Woods  leaves  this  office  before 
we  go  to  press.’’ 

“Why  ?” 

“Because,  soon  as  he’s  finished  writing 

“He’ll  get  drunk.  Stone.” 

“No,  he’ll  come  to  himself  first — realize 
everything,  soon  as  the  tension  if  off  his 
nerves — then,  don’t  you  see  wlrat’ll  hap¬ 
pen — ” 

“Why,  first  he’ll  have  a  spasm  or  some¬ 
thing  at  realizing  what  he’s  done,  then 
I  tell  you.  Stone,  he’ll  go  and  get — ” 

“You  don’t  know  Woods.  He’ll  go 
like  the  devil  over  to  his  new  bosses  and 
confess  the  whole  thing.” 

“They’ll  give  him — ” 

“But  not  till  they’ve  made  him  sit 
down  and  dictate  the  whole  story  to  a 
relay  of  stenographers — there’s  still  time 
for  it — Then  where’s  otw  beat,  Haskill!” 

“We’ve  got  to  keep  him  here  then.” 

“But  if  he  suddenly  comes  to  now,  here 
in  this  office,  Haskill?” 

“Then  hold  him  anyway.  Stone  1” 

“But  we  can’t,  man ;  he’s  no  office-boy.” 
They  both  looked  at  the  boy  in  Stone’s 
grasp.  He  had  been  quietly  taking  in  all 
they  said;  also  several  features  about  the 
room  that  pleased  him. 

“Here,”  said  Stone,  “you  lock  up  this 
boy — lock  him  up  tight.  I’ll  fix  Woods 
somehow.”  And  he  ran  back  to  the  outer 
room  in  time  to  see  Billy,  who  had  de¬ 
cided  not  to  write  any  more  after  all, 
tap  the  collected  sheets  of  copy  even 
against  the  desk-top  and  start,  rather 
gayly  it  seemed,  up  the  room.  Stone  al¬ 
most  ran  to  beat  him  to  the  desk. 

Woods  put  his  copy  down  upon  the 
desk.  “Here’s  the  rest  of  it,”  he  said 
briskly. 

Stone  apparently  paid  no  attention. 

WcH^  picked  the  sheets  up  again  and 
planked  them  down  directly  under  Stone’s 
eyes.  “That  winds  her  up,”  he  said. 

The  editor  made  no  sign. 

“Good-night,”  said  Woods. 

Stone  picked  up  -the  copy  in  silence, 
wondering  what  to  do. 

“Good-night,  1  said,  Mr.  Stone,  I’m 
going  home.”  He  started  off. 

“Er — oh,  say  Woods — hold  up.  We 
don’t  want  you  to  go  yet.” 

Woods  stopped  ten  feet  away.  He 
turned  around  slowly.  “But  I’m  nearly 
dead,”  he  said,  smiling,  and  he  looked  it. 
“I’d  like  to  get  something  to  eat  and  go 
to  bed.” 

“Wait  till  I  read  your  copy.” 

Woods  sighed. 

Stone  though  he  saw  the  tense  lines 
fading  out  of  his  countenance.  That 
would  never  do.  “Besides,  Woods,”  he 
said,  “you  haven’t  enough  here.  You 
don’t  seem  to  realize  what  a  big  story 
this  is.” 

But  Woods  was  realizing  that  he  was 
tired.  It  was  like  asking  a  man  to  run 
just  one  more  lap  at  the  end  of  a  mile 
race.  He  said,  in  a  hurt  tone,  “I’ve  cov¬ 
ered  the  story,  I  think.” 

Stone  knew  that  in  a  moment  more  he 
might  realize  everything.  An  inspiration 
came  to  him.  “Why,  see  here.  Woods, 
why  don’t  you  round  up  your  story  with 
some  detailed  personal  history  of  the 

rple  concerned  and — ”  He  was  stopped 
a  gleam  that  suddenly  came  into 
Woods’  face. 

“Say,  Mr.  Stone,”  said  the  reporter, 
reaching  up  and  running  his  hand  through 
his  hair— and  now  his  tone  was  tense  and 
eager  once  more — “I’ve  just  done  that, 
but  I’ll  tell  you:  A  few  sticks  about 
similar  attempts  in  the  past  would  be 
good  stuff.  Here,  give  me  some  copy- 
paper.  Dan,  run  and  get  me  the  back 
files  of  the  Tribune  for  the  years — here. 
I’ll  write  ’em  down — there,  for  those 
years.  Be  quick  about  it.”  Woods  was 
a  born  reporter. 

Hurrying  bade  to  his  desk  again,  and 
looking  happy,  he  began  throwing  off 
sheets  of  copy  with  one  hand,  holding 
open  an  old  bound  volume  of  the  Tribune 
with  the  other,  while  two  office  boys  were 


hastily  stacking  up  other  dusty  volumes 
before  him.  Stone,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  was  mopping  his  brow. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  gate  clicked 
and  the  managing  editor  himself  came 
hurrying  into  the  office.  He  had  been 
dining  out.  Stone  dived  at  him. 

The  managing  editor  showed  no  as¬ 
tonishment,  because  nothing  ever  aston¬ 
ished  him,  but  at  the  conclusion  he  whis¬ 
pered,  gravely,  “Say,  Stone,  perhaps  I’d 
better  hide  in  the  closet.  Woods  may 
look  up  and  wonder  at  my  dress  suit.” 

Stone,  who  was  watching  Woods  like 
a  delicate  machine,  growled  abstractedly 
to  his  superior :  “Talk  to  Haskill,”  and 
ran  to  Billy,  saying:  “Better  say  some¬ 
thing  now  about  future  possibilities — you 
know  what  I  mean.” 

Woods  bobbed  his  head.  “Here’s  an¬ 
other  batch,”  he  said. 

Stone  brought  the  copy  back  to  where 
Mr.  Manning  and  Haskill  were  standing. 
“Just  look  at  that  good  English,”  he 
whispered,  throwing  it  on  the  floor.  The 
story  itself  was  all  in  type  and  locked 
up  in  the  form  now,  and  Stone  had  put 
a  head  on  it,  one  of  his  characteristic 
heads — a  big,  black-lettered  head  that 
would  in  a  few  hours  make  the  now  sleep¬ 
ing  town  buzz  with  astonishment  and  the 
newsboys  rich  selling  Days  alone  if — 

It  was  less  than  half  an  hour  from  the 
time  of  going  to  press.  Most  of  the 
office  was  getting  up  and  sitting  down 
again,  or  stepping  about  the  room,  or 
looking  at  the  clock.  Mr.  Manning  wet 
his  lips  and  said,  “Stone,  Woods  will 
know  we  can’t  take  copy  much  longer. 
Then  he  will  commence  wondering,  then 
he  will  wake  up,  then  he’ll  run  over  to 
The  Earth  office  and — ” 

“Haskill,”  said  Stone,  “you’re  fat;  go 
down  and  stand  in  front  of  Woods,  with 
your  back  toward  him.” 

Haskill  walked  down  the  room.  Stone 
jumped  up  on  the  “Jersey”  desk,  jerked 
back  the  glass  door  of  the  clock,  shoved 
the  hands  back  twenty  minutes,  slammed 
the  door  shut  and  jumped  down  again. 
Five  minutes  later  Billy  called  up,  “How 
much  more  can  you  take?” 

Stone  called  back  in  the  ghastly  still¬ 
ness,  “Keep  on  writing  till  we  tell  you 
to  stop.  Write  fast.”  Then,  in  a  low 
tone,  “That’ll  keep  you  from  thinking.” 

It  was  so  silent  that  the  whole  room 
heard  Billy  muttering  “Oh,  I  didn’t  know 
I  had  so  much  time.”  He  had  looked  at 
the  clock. 

Another  minute  had  dragged  by  in 
which  the  clock  ticked  and  Woods’  pen 
scratched  and  the  rest  of  the  room  waited. 
Haskill  sighed  and  for  the  seventh  time 
was  whispering  to  anybody,  “Oh,  we’ve 
surely  got  them  beaten,  don’t  you  think 
so?”  when  two  office-boys  came  scurrying 
in  through  the  gate  and  up  the  room 
with  looks  on  their  young  faces  that  made 
Stone  start  up  and  say,  “What’s  coming, 
now?” 

He  had  just  sent  these  boys  out  to  see 
why  the  shipping  news  bureau  did  not 
send  in  anything  about  the  overdue  Lu- 
cania,  two  boys  instead  of  one,  so  they 
would  watch  each  other.  They  ran  up 
to  Stone,  holding  out  a  letter. 

“I  found  this,”  panted  one  of  them. 

“No,  I  found  it,”  panted  the  other; 
“it  fluttered  down  from  some  place  up¬ 
stairs  here.  It  hit  Dan  on  the  head.” 

Stone  had  snatched  it  up,  the  others 
eagerly  bending  over  it  with  him.  It  was 
addressed  to  “The  night  editor  of  The 
Earth— Rush,”  and  the  envelope  was  one 
of  the  regular  office  envelopes  with  “The 
Day”  printed  in  the  corner. 

“What  does  this  mean?”  asked  Mr. 
Manning. 

“Keep  Woods  writing,”  said  Stone,  over 
his  shoulder,  for  he  had  started  on  a 
run  for  the  private  office  now  occupied 
by  Tommy  Donovan. 

It  was  a  front  room  and  Tommy  was 
leaning  out  of  the  window.  Stone  grasped 
him  firmly  by  the  trousers.  “What  are 
you  doing,  boy?” 

“Nuthin’.”  He  was  unperturbed. 

“Let’s  see  your  fingers — the  other  hand. 
How  did  you  get  that  ink-mark?” 

“Writin’.” 

“What.  This?”  showing  the  envelope. 

The  boy  waited  a  minute,  then  grimiea. 
“Yep,”  he  said. 

“What  does  it  say  inside?” 

The  boy  looked  up  at  Stone  and  then 
said,  calmly,  “It  says  ‘Billy  Woods  is 


here  with  a  big  beat.  Yer  gotter  hustle 
if  yer  want  it.’  ”  Then,  grinning  agin. 
“Might’s  well  tell  yer,  long  as  yer  on.” 

“I  believe  you  this  time,”  said  the  edi¬ 
tor,  “though  I  haven’t  opened  it.  See? 
It  was  not  addressed  to  me.” 

The  boy  sniffed  contemptuously,  either 
at  himself  or  at  Stone,  or  both.  Then 
he  impudently  looked  in  Stone’s  eyes  and 
asked,  “Why  don’t  yer  send  it  to  The 
Eart’,  then?” 

Stone  had  a  sense  of  humor  and  laughed. 
“I  shall,  in  the  morning,”  he  said,  “with 
a  note.” 

“Huh,”  said  the  boy.  “They  was  six 
other  envelopes  on  the  table  when  I  come 
in  here.  Some  of  ’em  ought  to  go  there 
by  now.” 

Stone  only  said:  “Some  day  you’ll 
make  a  first-class  crook  and  we’ll  have 
column  stories  about  you.  with  your  pic¬ 
ture.” 

The  boy  almost  blushed  at  this  pre¬ 
diction  of  greatness,  hut  Stone  did  not 
notice  that,  for  a  strange  voice  came  in 
from  the  other  room,  saying :  “I  tell 
you  I’ve  got  to  see  him.”  Stone  locked 
the  door  and  ran  out. 

_  The  head  office-boy  was  shouting,  ex¬ 
citedly.  “See  him — nuthin’!  You’ll  have 
to  wait  till  he’s  trew  wTitin’.” 

A  number  of  the  men,  hearing  th*’ 
loud  voices,  were  coming  down  toward 
the  gate. 

“Give  him  this  note,  then.  T  tell  you.” 

“Give  nuthin’ — ^not  till  he’s  trew 

writin’.” 

Now  another  stranger  came  in.  He 
h^d  been  waiting  in  the  hallway.  To 
him  the  first  young  man  turned  and  said, 
“He’s  in  here,  Munson,  but  they  won’t 
bring  him  out.  and  they  won’t  give  him 
the  note.” 

“Here,  let  me  take  it.”  said  Munson, 
the  new  arrival. 

Jones,  the  reporter,  who  had  been 
standing  by  the  gate  with  his  back 
toward  it.  as  if  not  listening,  now  turned 
around. 

But  Munson,  looking  past  Jones,  ex¬ 
claimed.  dramatically,  “Mr.  Stgne,  give 
this  to  Woods  if  you  dare !” 

Stone,  who  had  been  passing  bv,  ap¬ 
parently  oblivious,  stopped  and  looked  at 
Munson  a  moment.  “Young  man.”  he 
said,  “what  is  the  occasion  for  so  much 
emotion?  Here,  bov,  take  that  note  to 
Mr.  Woods.” 

The  boy  looked  at  Mr.  Stone. 

“Hurry.”  said  the  editor.  “This  person 
seems  to  be  impatient.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  the  boy,  dazedly,  and 
carried  the  envelope  over  to  Woods,  who 
nodded  _  impatiently,  stuck  the  thing 
hastily  in  his  pocket  with  his  left  band, 
and  with  his  right  kept  on  writing. 

“He  seems  to  be  occupied,”  Jones  re¬ 
marked,  affably.  “But  he  will  be  at 
leisure  shortly.  You  see  it’s  nearly  time 
to  go  to  press.” 

But  Munson  cried.  “Well,  then.  I’ll 
go  in  and  speak  to  him.” 

Jones  stood  by  the  gate.  “Sorry,  but 
it’s  against  the  rules  of  the  office.” 
Stone,  behind  him,  was  filling  a  pipe  and 
remarked,  aloud :  “This  is  one  place 
where  an  Earth  reporter  cannot  go,” 
which  made  some  of  the  others  laugh. 
Nearly  the  whole  staff  had  moved  down 
by  the  gate  now. 

Munson  looked  at  them.  He  did  not 
know  what  tack  to  take,  and  time  was 
flying.  He  tried  being  civil.  “But,  see 
here,  gentlemen,”  he  said  earnestly,  “I’ve 
simply  got  to  see  Woods  before  we  go 
to  press.”  He  looked  up  at  the  office 
clock.  “We  go  to  press  in  about  twenty- 
five  minutes.” 

“Well,  there  he  is,  look  at  him,”  put 
in  Jones. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  Munson  to  call  to  Billy 
Woods.  “Oh,  Woods !”  he  shouted  in  a 
loud  voice,  “Billy  Woods,  come  here  a 
minute.” 

Woods  shook  his  head,  but  no  one 
heard  him  call  back,  “Just  a  second,”  for 
Mr.  Manning  now  came  dowm  the  room, 
saying  with  some  heat : 

“See  here,  Jones,  tell  that  young  man 
to  stop  making  a  disturbance  in  this 
office” ;  which  Jones  began  to  do,  as¬ 
sisted  by  several  others,  in  loud  tones. 

“Meanwhile,  Billy,  reaching  the  end 
of  the  page,  made  a  double  X  mark  to 
show  that  it  was  the  end  of  the  story, 
and  said,  “Here,  boy,”  to  one  that  had 


brought  him  the  note,  "take  this  up  to 
the  desk,”  and  walked  down  to  the  gate,  I 
saying:  “Well,  well,  what’s  all  this  5 

rumpus  about.  Who  wants  me — “just  in  j 
time  to  hear  Munson’s  high  voice,  almost 
screaming  above  the  others:  “Billy 
IVoods,  I  was  sent  to  ask  you  why  you 
joined  our  staff  this  morning,  and  then 
sneaked  over  here  with  our  beat  tonight! 

IF  hat  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself  f” 

.And  now,  like  fools,  every  one  shut 
up  and  turned  to  look  at  Billy  Woods. 
They  all  stood  there  in  silence  and 
watched  him  as  the  thing  came  over  him. 

He  stopped  short  before  reaching  the 
gate,  and  opened  his  mouth,  h'irst,  a 
look  of  childish  dread  came  over  his  face. 

He  looked  at  Munson.  Then  he  looked 
around  at  the  staff.  Then  Ke  turned  his 
face  away  and  sat  down  at  the  nearest 
desk.  He  was  a  born  reporter,  and  he 
had  grasped  the  whole  situation  from 
beginning  to  end. 

.And  just  then  the  floor  began  to  shake 
and  there  came  up  the  deep,  heavy  rum¬ 
bling  of  the  mighty  presses  from  far 
below.  The  story  was  a  beat  now. 

Munson  knew  that  sound,  and  looked 
up  at  the  clock  in  alarm. 

Stone  was  puffing  his  pipe  contentedly. 
“Twenty  minutes  slow  you’ll  find.” 

Then  Munson  knew  that  his  paper 
was  beaten,  and  that  the  best  it  could  do 
was  to  lift  a  stick  or  two  of  the  story 
from  The  Day  for  the  later  editions. 
This  would  be  done  immediately  and 
without  him.  So  he  decided  to  stay  here 
a  minute  and  say  something.  He  was 
wrought  up. 

He  slapi^  the  gate-post  with  his  hand. 
‘‘This  is  the  lowest  trick  ever  perpetrated 
in  this  city,”  he  began. 

“Yes?”  said  Stone,  who  had  his  hands 
in  his  pockets. 

“And  I’d  like  to  state  that  the  man 
that  would  do  such  a  thing — ” 

“Say,”  put  in  Haskill,  “you  needn’t 
heap  any  abuse  on  Billy  Woods.  We 
aren’t  in  the  humor  to  hear  it.  He  came 
up  here  from  force  of  habit,  and  you’re 
in  hard  luck;  that’s  all.  He  forgot  that 
he  had  been  inveigled  into  joining  your 
dirty  sheet,  until  you  reminded  him  of  it 
just  now.  Didn’t  you,  Billy?” 

Woods  made  no  reply.  It  would  have 
been  a  good  thing  altogether  if  he  could 
have  fallen  over  in  a  dramatic  faint  at 
this  point,  or  say,  when  the  presses  began. 
But  he  did  not  know  how.  So  he  only 
sat  there  behind  the  others,  with  his 
glasses  sliding  down,  listening  to  every¬ 
thing  and  holding  tight  to  the  desk.  ' 

Munson  had  laughed  scornfully  at  ( 
Haskill’s  explanation.  “Who  do  you 
think  will  believe  that  fairy  story?”  he 
asked.  “Oh,”  he  went  on,  “you  have 
beaten  us  all  right  on  this  story — we 
acknowledge  that.”  ^ 

Stone  blew  smoke.  “Good  of  you,”  he 
said. 

“But  we’ll  have  a  story  tomorrow  that 
you  won’t  have,  that  you  won’t  care  to 
print.” 

“It  won’t  be  the  first  time,”  replied 
Stone,  who  then  remembered  something 
and  left  the  gate  for  the  private  office. 

Munson  was  going  on,  “It’ll  be  a  three- 
column  expose  of  The  Day’s  ‘upright 
journalistic  methods,’  describing  this 
whole  traitorous  performance.  We  can 
get  affidavits  that  we  gave  that  man 
Woods — ” 

Billy  Woods’  foot  tapped  on  the  floor 
and  at  the  same  time  Haskill  interrupted: 
“In  the  first  place,  no  one  would  believe 
Woods  was  on  your  staff  for  ten  minutes 
to-day ;  no  one  believes  you,  you  know ; 
and  besides,  how  did  you  people  get  that 
tip  anyway.  I’d  like  to  know — ” 

“As  for  affidavits,”  put  in  Sampson,  the 
old  reporter,  “a  few  striking  ones  might 
be  secured  about  other  things  you’ve  been 
giving  Woods;  for  instance,  on  that  trip 
up  the  bay  Sunday  night —  you  ought  to 
remember  that,  Munson.” 

“Then,  too,  we  might  make  pretty 
good  reading  out  of  this  interesting 
young  man,”  this  from  Stone,  who  was 
leading  in  young  Tommy  Donovan  by 
the  arm.  “Did  you  ever  see  this  lad 
before?  Yes,  they  seem  to  recognize  each 
other.  And  by  the  way.  did  you  ever 
see  handwriting  like  this?”  He  held  up 
the  envelope.  “Ah.  I  wouldn’t  make  a 
very  big  scare  head  about  this  interest¬ 
ing  evening  if  I  were  you.  Oh,  no,  don’t 
swear  at  fhis  little  bov.  What’s  that— 
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iu,  Well,  it  you  must,  >^;hy.  COURT  HOLDS  NEWSBOY  WELFARE  WORK  INTERTYPE  ESTABLISHES 

u^e'll  lia«  to  cover  the  story  at  the  police  «»»  <-.»  mom*  %.  r»xr 

mate  a  from  pag.  sprrad  of  JS  “BUSINESS”  IN  INSURANCE  CASE  BERLIN  SUBSIDIARY 


ATLANTA’S  GOAL 


the  final  decision  of  the  questions  pre-  Neal  Dow  Becker,  president  of  the  In- 
sented  would  fix  liability.  tertype  Corporation,  has  returned  to  this 

As  to  the  first  of  the  Journal’s  conten-  country  after  an  absence  of  two  months, 
ions— that  the  truck,  at  the  time  of  the  during  which  time  he  visited  London.  Am- 
iccidcnt.  was  carrying  merchandise  in  the  sterdam.  Berlin.  Berne,  Fans  and  other 
pursuit  of  the  company’s  business-the  foreign  industrial  centers  in  the  interests 
Supreme  Court  said  in  part :  Intertype. 

“The  coverage  provided  by  the  policy  Keeker,  on  his  return,  conlirmed 

requires  that  the  automobiles  be  used  for  ‘Ke  report  that  the  lutertype  Corporation 
the  transportation  of  materials  and/or 


rtatifiu  and  make  a  front  page  ^read  of  JS  “BUSINESS”  IN  INSURANCE  CASE 

It,  and  tell  all  we  know  about  the 

motivt'.  What,  are  you  going  so  soon?  e  D..U/  < 

Well  good-night.  The  cool  air  will  do  Company  Claimed  Trucks  Carrying  Boys  from  Party  Were 

you  g  'od.  Being  Used  for  Pleasure  After  Accident  Which  Claimed 

■  Ale.uwhile,  the  others  were  getting  “  * 

ready  to  leave.  Seven  Lives — Case  Settled  Out  of  Court 

••Come,  Woods,”  said  Stone,  “put  on  - 

BdB '^rose  slowly.  Haskill,  who  was  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  was  the  final  decision  of  the  questions  pre- 

fussiitg  around  him  like  a  man  that  wants  called  upon  to  interpret  the  terms  of  .sented  would  fix  liability, 

to  be  useful  in  a  nursery  and  doesn’t  know  an  automobile  accident  insurance  ixilicy  in  As  to  the  first  of  the  Journal  s  couten- 
how  ^aid  “What  he  needs  is  a  lot  of  the  recent  settlement  of  a  case  involving  ions — that  the  truck,  at  the  time  of  the 
cofsi.  nourishing  food.  Then  I’ll  take  the  Mil-uaiikce  Journal  and  a  national  in-  iccidcnt,  was  carrying  merchandise  in  the 
him  home  to  bed  with  me  and  to-morrow  surance  company.  Its  decision  established  pursuit  of  the  company  s  business— the 
J’ll  put  him  in  a  Turkish  bath.  He  better  two  important  points  which  should  prove  Supreme  Court  said  in  part : 
stav  there  all  day,  too,  and  not  come  of  common  interest  to  newspaper  pub-  The  coverage  pro\idcd  by  the  policy 
^  iwn  to  work  at  all  to-morrow.  I  sup-  lishers  and  insurance  underwriters,  requires  that  the  automobiles  be  used  for 

post  the  office  can  let  him  have  a  day  If  a  new.spaper  holds  an  automobile  in-  tbe  transportation  of  materials  aiid/o,- 
off.  Don’t  you  think  so,  Mr.  Manning?”  surance  policy,  in  which  the  liability  of  nierchandi.se  in  connection  with  the  as- 
Thev  were  helping  Billy  put  on  his  the  insurance  company  is  limited  to  losses  sured’s  business.  It  appears  from  the 
coat.  He  looked  up.  timidly.  “What  do  incurred  while  the  insured  is  carrying  complaint  that  the  automobile  had  been 
yon  mean?”  he  said.  material  or  merchandise  in  connection  used  to  convey  favors,  prizes  and  refresh- 

■  “Better  ask  Mr.  Manning,”  said  Has-  with  its  business,  h  is  sufficient  that  the  ments  to  a  gathering  of  newsboys.  Mani- 

kill.  smiling.  items  carried  are  merely  incidcmal  to  the  festly.  on  the  way  to  the  gathering  the 

"L  time  on,  that’s  all  right,”  said  Mr.  primary  use  of  the  automobile  at  the  time  automobile  was  being  used  for  the  trans- 
Manning,  starting  for  the  stairs,  “we’re  of  the  accident.  Accordn^  to  the  \\  is-  p<_>rtation  of  materials  and/or  merchan- 
all  going  to  have  some  supper  together.”  consin  courL  the  carrying  of  merchandise  disc.  It  is  manife.st  that,  having  made  the 

-  does  not  have  to  constitute  the  dominant  trip  to  the  gathering,  it  was  necessary  for 

il  000  000  AD  FUND  IS  purp‘>sc-  unless  the  policy  so  specifies.  it  to  return.  Since  it  was  engaged  in  the 

mu  second  point  concerns  the  possible  transportation  of  materials  or  merchan- 

ATLANTA’S  GOAL  reformation  of  an  accident  policy.  In  the  dise  on  the  trip  to  the  gathering,  it 

_  Journal  case,  the  court  decided  that  the  plausibly  can  be  argued  that  its  use  for 

ixilicv  must  provide  the  coverage  that  the  that  purpose  continued  on  its  return  trip, 
Local  Group  Launches  Drive  for  Huge  j„s,jfjince  company,  or  its  agent,  repre-  as,  obviously,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Sum  to  Advertise  Industrial  Ad-  sented  it  to  provide ;  in  case  the  policy  de-  truck  or  automobile  to  return  from  the 
-vantages — $185,000  Spent  liveretl  did  not  furnish  such  co\-erage,  it  gathering,  whether  empty  or  loaded. 

This  Year  might  he  reformed  to  inchidc  it.  Howc\xr,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue 


Company  Formed  to  Extend  Firm'* 
Business  in  Germany  by  President 
Becker  During  Recent  Trip 
Abroad 


incurred  while  the  'insured  is  carrying  complaint  that  the  automobile  h.ad  been 
material  or  mtfrehandise  in  coimection  used  to  convey  favors,  prizes  and  retresh- 
with  its  business,  h  is  sufficient  that  the  ments  to  a  gathering  of  newsboys.  Mani- 
items  carried  are  merelr  incidental  to  the  festly.  on  the  way  to  the  gathering  the 
primary-  use  of  the  automobile  at  the  time  automobile  was  being  used  for  the  trans- 


Local  Group  Launches  Drive  for  Huge 
5um  to  Advertise  Industrial  Ad- 
-vantages — $185,000  Spent 
This  Year 


This  Year  might  he  reformed  to  mchidc  it.  Howc\xr,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue 

On  Feh.  8.  1924,  the  Jonmal  gave  a  that  thought,  as  there  is  an  affirmative 
.  :  ’a.,  noorwy  j  ParW  carriers  of  some  of  the  allegation  in  the  complaint  that  even  upon 

A  campaign  to  raise  $1,UIW,(XX)  to  ad-  suburban  stations,  at  South  Milwaukee,  the  return  trip  it  carried  an  empty  con- 
veruse  atlvantages  of  .Atlanta,  Oa..  miles  south  of  Milwaukee,  tainer  as  well  as  a  package  of  newspapers, 

and  Its  industrial  Bade  area  was  laughed  Journal  delivery  triKks,  driven  by  Both  of  these  articles  constituted  materials 

Dec.  14  by  t^  Forward  Atlanta  Lorn-  Journal  drivers,  were  employed  in  or  merchandise  and  their  carriage  was  in 

missKm,  l«an  h,.  Allen  chairman.  transp«irting  the  bovs  to  and  from  the  connection  with  the  assured’s  business  as 

Jesse  H.  Neal,  exeimtive  secretary  of  ^f  festivity.  newspaper  publisher.  Even  though  it  be 


Dec.  14  by  t^  Forward  Atlanta  Com-  Journal  drivers,  were  employed  in  or  merchandise  and  their  carriage  was  in 

missKm,  Ivan  E.  Allen  chairman.  transp«irting  the  bovs  to  and  from  the  connection  with  the  assured’s  business  as 

Jesse  H.  Neal,  exeimtive  secretary  of  ^f  festivit>-.  newspaper  publisher.  Even  though  it  be 

Assoaated  Business  Papers,  Inc.,  was  return  trip  to  Milwaukee,  about  argued  that  the  carriage  of  these  articles 

prmcipal  ^eaker  at  a  dinner  meeting  in  o’clock  at  niglrt,  one  of  the  trucks,  was  a  mere  incident,  and  that  the  dominant 
Atlanta,  Dec.  4,  at  which  the  campaign  Alined  bv  a  Journal  employe,  ami  carry-  purpose  of  the  use  of  the  automobile  at 

was  dec^d  upon.  Mr.  Neal  outlined  ^  bundle  of  return  papers,  an  empty-  that  time  was  the  return  of  the  newsboys  Neal  Dow  Becker 

the  ^vmjtoges  of  community  advertising,  refreshment  container  and  seven  newsboys,  to  their  homes,  still  the  policy  does  not 

.Mr.  .\llen  reported  on  the  advertising  struck  by  a  Northwestern  road  train,  require  that  the  carriage  of  merchandise  ©f  New  York  has  organized  a  subsidiary 

^  dominant  purpose  company  in  Berlin  for  the  extension  of 
nnn  Vioc  h«.n  and  «.v  killed,  and  the  seyxnth  permanently  dis-  for  which  the  automobile  is  then  being  Intertype  business  in  Germany  and  con- 

000  has  collected  and  $185,^  ex-  used.  If  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  tiguous  territory. 

pended.  Copy  was  placed  in  p  business  insurance  company  disclaimed  automobile  is  being  used  for  the  trans-  This  latest  foreign  subsidiary  is  organ- 

papers,  four  new^j^s,  and  three  map-  jjability  in  the  case  and  refused  to  defend  portation  of  materials  or  merchandise,  it  ized  under  the  name  of  Intertype  Setz- 
*  ^  "  locatch  action  on  the  grounds  that  the  truck,  is  within  the  terms  of  the  policy.”  maschinen,  g.m.b.h.  It  contains  among  its 

in  -Aijaraa.  ne  siama.  _  accident,  was  not  being  On  the  subject  of  reforming  the  policy,  official  personnel  the  names  of  several 

eiti  1  iyr&Ki>c  <a<-kiviuiu  u  a  uc-n  pursuit  of  business,  but  rather  the  court  emphasized  that  the  interpreta-  prominent  business  men  of  Berlin. 

Sullivans  vOLUMN  named  frsr  nlMcnrf*  •  tHiit  tViP  rarrvmtr  r\i  tion  of  RTl  ItlSUrance  OollCV  reniltrP«;  Vff  TtA/'triikv-  co5/1  ♦Vtot- 


abled.  used.  If  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  tiguous  territory. 

The  insurance  company  disclaimed  automobile  is  being  used  for  the  trans-  This  latest  foreign  subsidiary  is  organ- 
liability  in  the  case  and  refused  to  defend  portation  of  materials  or  merchandise,  it  ized  under  the  name  of  Intertype  Setz- 


the  action  on  the  grounds  that  the  truck,  is  within  the  terms  of  the  policy.” 


maschinen,  g.m.b.h.  It  contains  among  its 


in  -Mlanta.  be  stated.  _  accident,  was  not  being  On  the  subject  of  reforming  the  policy,  official  personnel  the  names  of  several 

eiti  1  iyr&Ki>c  <a<-kiviuiu  u  a  uc-n  pursuit  of  business,  but  rather  the  court  emphasized  that  the  interpreta-  prominent  business  men  of  Berlin. 

SULLIVANo  COLUMN  NAMED  {f,,.  pleasure ;  that  the  carrying  of  the  tion  of  an  insurance  policy  requires  “a  For  the  present,  Mr.  Becker  said  that 

merchandise  yvas  merely  incidental,  and  close  analysis  by  a  mind  schooled  in  the  the  German  company  will  be  supplied 

"Ijght  Whine*  and  Cheer*”  I*  Title  of  that  the  terms  of  the  policy  did  not  pro-  interpretation  of  such  contracts  to  ascer-  with  a  large  stock  of  machines,  matrices. 

N.  Y.  World  Teature  coverage  under  such  conditions.  tain  the  real  extent  of  the  coverage  af-  and  supplies  from  the  Intertype  factories 

,  ,  .  II”  Journal  contended,  on  the  other  forded  by  the  policy.”  Jt  added  that,  as  at  Brooklyn.  In  the  meantime  plans  are 

Light  Whines  and  Cheers  was  the  liand.  that  the  eveninar’s  nnurram  was  a  the  person  or  corporation  annlvinar  for  heinp  formwl  fnr  the  inantiGrtnre  of  this 


N.  Y.  World  'Feature  coverage  under  such  conditions.  tain  the  real  extent  of  the  coverage  af-  and  supplies  from  the  Intertype  factories 

,  ,  .  II”  Journal  contended,  on  the  other  forded  by  the  policy.”  Jt  added  that,  as  at  Brooklyn.  In  the  meantime  plans  are 

Light  Whines  and  Cheers  was  the  hand,  that  the  evening’s  urogram  was  a  the  person  or  corporation^  applying  for  being  forme<l  for  the  manufacture  of  this 

'w’eek  for  tfhe  first  time  to  regular  part  of  the  operation  of  the  com-  insurance  has  little  or  nothing  to  say  con-  prixluct  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  was  dis- 

the  humorous  column  which  has  been  pro-  pane’s  business — the  promotion  of  morale  ceming  the  form  of  the  contract,  which  tribution  from  that  point, 

duced  or  less  regularly  on  the  hrst  among  the  newsboys  who  sold  its  papers  iu  many  cases  is  prescribe<l  by  law,  the  Concerning  the  general  Inisiness  condi- 

^ge  of  the  second  sedjon  of  the  New  furthermore,  that  the  truck  was  responsibility _  for  giving  the  client  the  tions  in  Germany  since  the  late  war,  Mr. 

y  ork  ly  arid  for  about  two  years  by  carrving  merchandise  to  and  from  the  coverage  desired  rests  largely  with  the  Becker  said : 

Frank  Sullivan,  pmch  hitter  for  Heywood  jrathcring.  In  this  connection,  it  is  in-  company  writing  the  insurance.  _  “German  trade  was  practically  de- 

Broun_  and  F.  _P.  -A.,  old  cdlyumists.  teresting  to  note  that  the  court,  in  its  “Whether  the  failure  of  the  insured  to  stroyed  by  the  war  and  the  loss  of  the 

The  title  pun  is  Sullivan  s  own ;  he  ad-  decision,  recognized  the  evening’s  enter-  read_  and  exarnine  the  policy  is  such  rich  iron  deposits  of  Lorraine,  the  coal 

uuj®  **  rather  b^.  but  he  likes  it.  tainment  as  “part  of  the  social,  educational  negligence  on  his  part  as  defeats  his  right  beds  of  the  Saar  Valley,  and  the  ore  and 

Bom  &  Liverigm  recently  amounced  ^^d  recreational  activities  supervised  and  to  a  reformation  depends  on  the  facts  and  coal  of  Silesia,  together  w  ith  the  other 

Siilhyan  s  fir^  book,^  The  Life  ara  Times  conducted  by  it  for  the  newsboys  who  buy  circumstances,  it  being  sometimes  held  limitations  imposed  by  the  peace  treaty, 

A.  .._  „  ..  there  is  nccligence,  but  more  often  has  greatly  impeded  a  rapid  return  to  its 


of  Martha  Hepplethwaite,”  made  up  of  papers.” 


clippings  from  the  World. 

SEEKING  PAPER  FROM  PEAT 

Wrapping  Paper  Obtained — ^To  Make 
New*print  Experiment* 

Experiments  to  manufacture  newsprint 
paper  from  the  fibrous  material  of  peat 


The  Journal  finally  sued  the  insurance  tkat  there  is  not,”  were  the  words  of  the  former  industrial  position. 


company  for  the  portion  of  the  judg-  court  on  the  matter. 


‘However,  the  German  people  are  un- 


ments  that  were  rendered  and  that  it  was  _  Following  _  the  Supreme  Court’s  de-  usually  industrious.  Optimism  and  enthn- 
compelled  to  pay,  and  for  the  share  of  cision.  the  insurance  comnanv  filed  an  siasm  prevail  in  almost  all  sections,  and 
settlements  made  out  of  court  and  paid  by  answer  to  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  they  are  bringing  about  a  rapid  return  to 
it.  The  suit  was  based  on  a  double  con-  case  was  finally,  after  considerable  delay,  normal  industrial  conditions. 


tention — that  the  truck  carried  merchan-  settled  out  of  court. 

dise,  which  merchandise  consisted  of  a  - 

bundle  of  return  papers  and  an  empty  WINS  LIBI 


beds  arc  being  carried  on  at  Westfield,  refreshment  container :  and  that,  if  the 


WINS  UBEL  VERDICT 


Wis.,  by  Charles  C.  Roth,  a  former  pa¬ 
per  maker  of  Germany. 

Working  on  the  farm  of  William  .\. 
Grahn,  former  state  assemblyman,  who 


policy  did  not  cover  the  use  ^ing  made  Woman  Awarded  $32,500  in  Suit 
of  the  truck  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  *  •  c  •  in,., 

it  should  he  reformed.  Again*t  Former  JournaI-Po*t  Owner* 

The  first  court  proceeding,  in  the  Circuit  A  verdict  for  $32,500  a 


“This  general  optimism  was  especially 
prevalent  among  the  newspapers  and  pub¬ 
lishing  houses  of  Berlin  and  its  environs, 
where  much  printing  equipment  of  every 
kind  is  used  in  the  busy  activities  of  its 
2,000,000  people. 

“The  business  men,  as  well  as  the  in- 


Grahn,  former  state  assemblyman,  who  The  first  court  proceeding,  in  the  Circuit  A  verdict  for  $32,500  against  the  ^ustrial  workers,  have  quickly  become  ad- 

is  financing  the  research,  Mr.  Roth  has  Court  of  Milwaukee  County,  involved  Kansas  City  Post  Puhlishing  and  Print-  justed  to  the  new  republican  form  of  gov- 

already  perfected  a  process  to  maniifac-  legal  interpretations  as  to  whether  the  ing  Company  operated  at  the  time  by  F.  ^'’unieut-  A  spirit  of  confide  ice  and  co- 


ture  wrapping  paper  from  peat.  The  complaint  stated  a  cause  of  action.  Its 
Roth-Grahn  corporation  has  been  formed  purpose  was  to  determine  whether  or  not. 


to  manufacture  and  market  the  new 
product. 

Further  studies  are  to  be  concentrated 


G.  Bonfils  and  the  late  H.  H.  Tam'meii  operahon  exists  between  the  employing 
of  Denver,  Colo.,  was  returned  in  the  P*’’uters  a^  their  workers,  and  they  both 


according  to  the  terms  of  the  policy,  the  Federal  Court  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Dec.  P'^ssess  a  kindly  feeling  toward  .American 


Milwaukee  Jonmal  had  sufficient  grounds 
for  a  suit  against  the  insurance  company. 


upon  the  production  of  print  paper  from  The  court  held  that  sufficient  grounds  for 
the  peat.  Peat  bogs,  existing  widely  in  a  suit  existed,  and  this  finding  the 
Wisconsin,  have  been  practically  of  no  Sunreme  Court  affirmed. 

'alue.  The  material  can  be  dredged  and  Previous  to  the  hearing,  the  attorneys 
brought  to  tbe  plant  with  but  little  cost,  for  both  parties  involved  had  agreed  that 


15,  in  favor  of  Mrs.  IHorence  Gaskin  of  ^uterprise. 
Kansas  City.  Anivi 

The  jury  found  .Mrs.  Gaskin  had  been  ADOl 


ADOPTS  8-COLUMN  PAGE 


a  suit  existed,  and  this  finding  the  libeled  through  publication  of  her  picture  The  Wilminglon  (0.)  Nervs  Journal 
Sunreme  Court  affimed.  mstead  of  that  of  Mrs.  Jessica  .Apple,  al-  has  changed  from  a  seven-column  to  an 

Previous  to  the  hearing,  the  attorneys  I''"ef1  davpr  T?  T?  iz- _  _  _ 


'""ed  slayer  of  E.  E.  Dunlap  of  Kansas 
Citv. 


eight-column  paper, 
made  last  week. 


The  change  wa&. 
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ATLANTA  GRAND  JURY  INDICTS  THREE 
FOR  ACME  FARMS  OPERATIONS 


Eighteen  Counts  in  True  Bill  Which  Follows  Expose  of  Nation¬ 
wide  Advertising  Campaign  on  Farm  Produce — 
Insanity  Plea  Is  Adduced 


A  TLANTA,  Ga.,  Dec.  13.— A  millioii- 
dollar  mail  order  swindle  was  brought 
to  light  here  when  three  men,  D.  W. 
Nichols,  W.  11.  tlaines  and  James  G. 
Grimes,  operating  as  Acme  Orange 
Farms,  Gainesville.  Fla.,  and  La  Grange, 
Tex.;  Fulghum  Hatchery,  Birdsboro, 
Pa.,  and  other  cities,  and  the  Busy  Bee 
Apiary  of  Roslyn,  N.  Y.,  and  other 
places,  were  arrested  at  their  headquar¬ 
ters  in  a  downtown  hotel. 

Checks  amounting  to  $4,740.48,  with 
deposit  slips  already  made  out  to  local 
banks,  were  found  in  Nichols’  jwssession, 
as  well  as  orders  for  advertising  and 
office  equipment.  This  sum  was  said  to 
be  only  part  of  one  day’s  receipts. 

Investigation  was  instigated  by  Haynes 
McFadden  of  Atlanta,  president  of  the 
Southern  Banking  Publishing  Company 
and  editor  of  the  Southern  Banker,  in 
which  advertising  space  was  ordered  by 
the  trio. 

As  reported  in  Editor  &  Publisher  of 
Dec.  4,  their  scheme  was  to  advertise 
poultry  for  sale  in  publications  through¬ 
out  the  country  at  unusually  low  prices, 
also  new  white  clover  honey  in  comb  at 
$1.75  per  10  pounds,  and  oranges  at  $3 
a  box,  all  express  charges  prepaid. 

Checks  were  to  be  sent  in  advance,  and 
were  forwarded  to  Atlanta  where  they 
were  cashed.  In  most  cases  shipments 
were  never  made,  it  is  alleged. 

John  A.  Boykin,  solicitor  general  of 
Fulton  County,  says  the  alleged  firms  had 


many  letters  on  file  from  publications  re¬ 
fusing  to  print  their  advertising,  some 
commenting  that  it  was  a  “fraud  upon 
the  face.’’ 

Nichols  and  Gaines  were  held  in  de¬ 
fault  of  $10,000  bail  under  18  indict¬ 
ments  by  the  Fulton  County  Grand  Jury, 
charging  larceny  after  trust  in  connection 
with  their  activities.  Both  are  also  under 
bonds  of  $1,000  each  on  a  charge  of 
using  the  mails  to  defraud. 

Special  pleas  of  insanity  were  filed 
Dec.  11,  according  to  defense  attorneys 
Frank  A.  Hooper,  Thomas  H.  Goodwin 
and  William  Schley  Howard.  All  three  de¬ 
fendants  were  declared  "mental  patients.” 
Grimes  is  at  present  in  the  State  Asylum 
at  Milledgeville  and  both  Gaines  and 
Nichols  have  been  inmates  in  insane  asy¬ 
lums,  it  was  claimed.  Government  agents 
here  have  communicated  with  Postmaster 
General  New  to  get  a  fraud  order  so 
that  remittances  can  be  returned  to 
senders. 

Judge  John  D.  Humphries  issued  an 
injunction  restraining  local  bankers  from 
honoring  checks  of  the  trio,  thus  pro¬ 
tecting  $12,000  deposited  to  their  credit 
here. 

The  scheme  has  been  in  operation  since 
July.  The  three  men  were  arrested  in 
October  for  misuse  of  the  mails,  but  the 
I'ederal  Grand  Jury  failed  to  find  a  true 
bill  against  them. 

Solicitor  Boykin  reports  that  8,000 
letters  were  received  addressed  to  the 
firms  on  Saturday. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Dee.  28-  .Assn,  of  .American  Schools 
and  Dept.’s  of  Journalism,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Columbus,  O. 

Dee.  29-31 — American  .Assn,  of 
Teachers  of  Journalism,  annual 
meeting,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  O. 

Jan.  .5-7 — North  Carolina  Press 
.Assn.,  3rd  annual  newspaper  in¬ 
stitute,  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  (Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Jan.  14-15 — North  Dakota  Press 
Assn.,  winter  meeting,  Bismarck, 
N.  1). 

Jan.  14-1.5 — Virginia  Press  .Assn., 
mid-winter  meeting,  Petersburg, 
Va. 

Jan.  14-1.5 — Northeast  Missouri 
Press  Assn.,  annual  meeting,  St. 
Joseph.  Mo. 

Jan.  14-1,5 — Northeast  Missouri 
Press  .Assn.,  annual  meeting,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 

Jan.  14-15 — Colorado  Editorial 
.\ssn.,  mid-winter  meeting,  Den¬ 
ver,  Col. 

Jan.  15-22 — Thrift  Week. 

Jan.  15 — International  Benjamin 
Franklin  Society,  annual  meeting 
and  luncheon.  Hotel  .Astor,  New 
York. 

Jan.  17 — “Newspaper  Day” — Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin’s  birthday. 


HONOR  LINOTYPE  VETERAN 


NEW  TENSION  DEVICE 
ON  MARKET 

Cline  Company  Introduces  Paper  Roll 

Stand  with  Automatic  Electric  Ten¬ 
sion  Control,  and  Using  Less 
Roor  Space 

The  Dine  Electric  Manufacturing 
Company  recently  brought  out  a  new 
equipment,  known  as  type  “B”  paper- 
roll-stand  with  automatic  electric  tension, 
which  departs  from  all  previous  designs 
in  that  it  takes  up  less  floor  space  and 
permits  of  more  rapid  and  full  automatic 
operation. 

The  smaller  floor  space  is  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  using  specially  designed  single 
width  spiders  and  a  new  short  type  rotary 


Associates  Give  John  R.  Rogers  Gold 
Fob  on  70th  Birthday 

John  R.  Rogers,  consulting  engineer 
with  the  Mergentl^lcr  Linotype  Com- 
l>any,  observed  his  seventieth  birthday 
anniversary  Dec.  11.  Thirty-eight  of  his 
70  years  have  been  actively  devoted  to  the 
advancement  of  the  graphic  arts.  Friend 


and  consequent  flooding  of  press  with 
paper  when  speed  is  reduced  to  make  the 
paster.  .An  independent  paster  speed  but¬ 
ton  is  provided,  one  touch  of  which  rap-  of  Ottmar  Mergenthaler,  Mr.  Rogers  has 
idly  reduces  the  press  speed  to  the  proper  known  the  Linotype  from  its  beginnings. 


speed  for  pasters,  and  the  press  is  again 
rapidly  accelerated  to  the  printing  speed. 

The  Cline  company  tried  out  the  device 
for  about  the  past  year  on  the  regular 
runs  of  six  units  in  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 
pressroom.  After  this  trial,  the  Tribune 
purchased  these  stands  for  equipment  in 
its  new  addition,  and  recently  placed  an 
order  for  additional  equipments. 

The  Xetv  York  Daily  News  has  in¬ 
stalled  four  of  these  devices  in  their  Park 
Place  plant  and  has  ordered  30  for  the 
Brooklyn  plant. 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  has  ordered  28 
for  its  new  building. 

The  Toledo  Blade,  the  Rochester 


One  of  the  ceremonies  honoring  Mr. 
Rogers  on  his  70  birthday  was  the  pre¬ 
sentation  by  Mergenthaler  associates  of  a 
gold  watchfob  bearing  on  its  face  a  like¬ 
ness  of  a  Linotype,  and  engraved  on  its 
reverse  side  the  statement :  “To  John  R. 
Rogers  on  his  70th  anniversary,  Dec.  11, 
1926.” 

The  fob  was  the  gift  of  the  twelve 
members  of  the  department  headed  by  Mr. 
Rogers,  all  of  whom  have  been  associated 
with  him  several  years.  Some  have  been 
with  the  company  since  the  early  days  of 
the  Linotype.  The  twelve  are  R.  M. 
Bedell,  William  Ackerman,  Joseph  H. 
Hood,  A.  S.  Grimmer,  R.  M.  Grove,  1. 
T.  Remas,  A.  A.  Perkins,  A.  C.  Schafer, 
William  Hodson,  J.  H.  Hilpman,  George 
Wannemacher  and  Emma  Hilpman.  Mr. 
Bedell  has  been  with  the  company  more 
than  thirty-six  years;  Mr.  Perkins, 


Times-Union,  the  Reading  Times  and 
chuck  with  Timken  roller  bearings,  re-  others  have  all  ordered  this  new  equip- 
ducing  the  width;  the  automatic  electric  ment  for  their  new  plants, 
tension  reduces  the  leng;th,  and  these  re-  The  Cline  company  states  that  it  has 

ductions  permit  the  reels  to  be  placed  basic  patents  covering  the  essential  fea-  ,  ,  .  _ . 

under  the  prep  unip.  The  Qine  remote  tures  of  the  control  and  the  tension,  and  twenty-nine  years;  Mr.  Remas,  twenty- 
control  margin  adjustment  is  also  em-  a  number  of  patents  pending  on  both  the  nine  years;  Mr.  Grove,  twenty-three 
bodied.  roll  stands  and  tensions.  j'ears. 

The  automatic  electric  tension  main¬ 
tains  a  constant  tension  on  the  roll  as  it 
decreases  in  size  and  this  tension  can  be 
varied  as  desired  by  the  pressman  from 
stations  on  the  pressroom  level.  It  also 
permits  the  margin  adjustment  from  the 
pressroom  level  so  that  no  attention  is 
required  by  the  operator  in  the  basement, 
except  in  making  pasters.  A  green  Jight 
shows  on  the  pressroom  station  so 'that 
the  pressman  may  know  when  the  paster 
is  coming  through. 

The  device  also  provides  an  automatic 
increase  in  tension  when  the  press  is 
slowed  down  from  a  slow  button  and  a 
greater  increase  when  the  press  is  stopped 
from  the  quick-stop  button.  All  this  is 
automatic,  as  the  device  is  inter-con¬ 
nected  with  the  control  button  station. 

When  a  new  roll  is  put  in  place,  the 
tension  is  automatically  set  at  a  normal 
predetermined  tension  that  can  be  varied 
only  by  the  pressman. 

The  new  automatic  electric  tension  is 
connected  with  the  press  control  buttons 
in  such  a  way  that  the  tension  is  in¬ 
creased  on  all  rolls  of  the  press,  abso¬ 
lutely  preventing  the  over-run  of  the  rolls 


New  roll  stand  with  automatic  electric  tension  control  as  installed  in 
Chicago  Tribune  plant 


DIVORCE  PROCEEDINGS 
BARRED  AS  NEWS 


Statute  Passed  Last  Week  Previdea 
Fine  and  Prison  for  Indecent 
Stories — Lord  Bumhiun 
Protests 


By  Allan  Delafons 

(London  Correspondent  of  Editob  &  Publisuis> 

London,  Dec.  10. — After  long  and  care¬ 
ful  investigation  by  an  official  select  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  hearing  of  evidence  from 
prominent  journalists  and  newspaper  pro¬ 
prietors,  clergymen,  social  welfare  work¬ 
ers,  and  others  concerned  as  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  divorce  court  reports  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  possibility  of  introducing 
effective  legislation  to  regulate  such  mat¬ 
ter,  the  British  Government  has  adopted 
the  Julicial  Proceedings  (Regulation  of 
Reports)  Bill. 

This  strictly  limits  the  e.xtent  to  which 
law  court  proceedings  may  be  reported. 

Henceforth  the  press  will  be  permitted 
only  to  publish  the  following;  The  names, 
addresses  and  description  of  the  parties 
and  witnesses ;  a  concise  statement  of  the 
charges  and  counter-charges  in  support 
of  which  evidence  is  given;  submissions 
and  the  court’s  decision  on  any  point  of 
law  in  the  proceedings;  the  judge’s  sum¬ 
ming  up,  the  findings  of  the  jury,  the 
judgment  and  the  observations  made  by 
the  judge  in  giving  judgment.  The  ille¬ 
gality  is  empliasized  of  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  any  indecent  details  in  relation  to 
any  judicial  proceedings.  The  penalty  for 
a  breach  of  the  Act  is  four  months’  im¬ 
prisonment,  or  a  fine  of  £500  or  both. 
The  Act  received  the  Royal  Assent  (hav¬ 
ing  passed  through  both  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament)  Dec.  14,  and  immediately  be¬ 
came  law.  Members  of  the  House  of 
Ijirds,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill 
pec.  14,  listened  to  the  only  remaining 
individual  proprietor  of  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per  in  London,  according  to  a  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  Times. 

Lord  Burnham,  who  owns  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  as  his  father  did  before  him, 
represented  himself  as  a  sort  of  Crusoe 
stranded  in  a  sea  of  syndications. 

“The  Solicitor-General  has  said  very 
absurdly  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  this  bill  brought  proprietors  of  news¬ 
papers  more  in  contact  with  their  em¬ 
ployes,”  he  observed.  “There  are  no  pro¬ 
prietors  of  newspapers  left  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  I  am  a  melancholy  survival  of  the 
newspaper  proprietor  and  I  am  the  only 
one  of  my  class,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the 
whole  metropolitan  area. 

“The  penalties,  therefore,  so  far  as 
they  are  to  be  visited  on  proprietors,  will 
fall  on  my  unhappy  head  alone.” 

Lord  Burnham  continued  that  the  bill 
was  really  propaganda  to  induce  the 
world  to  believe  that  Britain  was  moral 
by  covering  immoralities  with  silence. 
He  did  not  object,  because  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  Britain  was  more  or  less  moral 
than  other  countries,  and  he  thought  it 
was  only  fair  that,  if  the  peccadillos  of 
the  poor  were  covered  by  the  silence  of 
their  obscurity,  those  of  the  rich  should 
be  covered  by  the  silence  of  law.  The 
morality  or  immorality  of  both  classes, 
he  thought,  was,  in  truth,  on  a  par.  The 
danger  was  that  British  causes  cHebres 
would  still  be  extensively  reported  in 
-American  newspapers,  even  if  prohibited 
in  English  ones. 


REPORTER  BAN  FAILS 

The  recent  proposal  of  Mayor  E.  B. 
Jermyn,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  that  newspaper 
reporters  be  barred  from  all  council  meet¬ 
ings  in  reference  to  the  new  city  budget 
has  been  abandoned  at  city  hall.  Report¬ 
ers  have  been  allowed  to  sit  in  at  all  con¬ 
ferences  between  the  mayor  and  the  city 
fathers.  None  of  the  councilmen  was  sat¬ 
isfied  to  bar  the  writers  as  urged  by  the 
mayor. 


COAST  DAIUES  MERGE 

The  Huntington  Park  (Cal.)  Signal 
and  the  Huntington  Park  Morning  Sun, 
both  dailies,  have  consolidated  and  will 
be  pi^ltshed  as  an  afternoon  daily  by  J. 
A.  Bojaen.  publisher  of  the  Signal. 


Tobacco  Accounts 
Appearing  In 
The  Detroit  News 
CIGARS 

Blackstone 

Chancellor 

Cinco 

R.  G.  Dun 

El  Verso 

El  Producto 

Robert  Emmett 

Hemmeter’s  Champion 

Humo 

La  Palina 

Manuel 

Mazer-Cressman  brands 

William  Penn 

San  Felice 

Seward 

Tennyson 

Charles  Thompson 

Webster 

White  Owl 

TOBACCO 

Bull  Durham 
Edgeworth 
Hair  and  Half 
Prince  Albert 

CIGARETTES 

Camels 

Chesterfield 

Helmar 

Lucky  Strike 

Marlboro 

Melachrino 

Murad 

Revelation 


For  53  years  the  newspaper  of  the  home,  The  Detroit  News, 
is  equally  welcomed  by  the  man  of  the  substantial  house¬ 
hold  as  it  is  by  the  woman.  The  fireside  companion  of 
practically  every  Detroit  home,  it  is  only  natural  that  The  Detroit 
News  should  be  chosen  to  carry  the  messages  of  man’s  most 
constant  associate  of  leisure  moments. 

Over  49%  of  the  $350,000  spent  in  Detroit  newspapers  by 
tobacco  advertisers  went  to  The  News,  which  carried  substantially 
more  of  this  advertising  than  either  of  the  other  two  Detroit 
newspapers. 

In  every  class  of  advertising  dependent  on  home  reading  for 
results  The  News  leads  all  other  Detroit  newspapers.  Its 
thorough  home  coverage,  its  concentrated  circulation  in  the  local 
trading  territory,  and  its  remarkably  interesting  news  pages  have 
won  for  The  News  a  reader  interest  which  is  reflected  in  its  great 
advertising  volume  exceeding  that  of  any  other  newspaper  in 
America.  _ 

You  can  get  results  in  the  Detroit  market  at  a  low  cost  per  unit 
of  sale  if  you  use  The  News  alone,  because  it  covers  the  field 
adequately.  In  fact,  no  other  newspaper  in  any  city  of  Detroit’s 
size  or  larger  so  thoroughly  does  this  job. 


^350,000 

Spent  In 
Tobacco 
Advertising 
In  Detroit 
Newspapers 

First  11  Months 
of  1926 

Over  49%  Used  In  The  Detroit  News 


The  Detroit  News 

The  HOME  newqMtper 

350,000  Sunday  Circulation — 320,000  Week  Day  Circulation 


It  so  happened  the  story  was  bMed  on  JOQ  YEAR  OLD  PAPER 
an  open  tilt  which  occurred  in  the  royal  a 

box  at  a  horseshow  in  Portland,  Ore.,  FOUND  IN  COLUMBUS 

within  public  view.  It  was  as  confiden-  - 

tial  a  matter  as  the  Great  War  or  the  ,  t  m  c  *  -i  , 

anniMl  Army-Navy  football  scrap.  Monitor  for  April  3, 

What  did  the  newspaper  correspon-  1817,  Sold  for  “$2  a  Year  Cash 

dents  think  of  Her  Majesty?  in  Advance”  —  Labor  Re- 

Gene  Fowler,  of  Universal  Service,  re-  reived  75c  a  Day  Then 

corded  it  when  he  told  her  on  her  birth-  _ 

day : 

“You’re  our  favorite  Queen.”  In  going  through  the  private  papers 

She  truly  has  personality,  wit,  hu-  the  late  Charles  Engelke,  of  Colum- 

manity,  a  broad  background  of  knowledge  hus,  O.,  relatives  brought  to  light  a  copy 
ami  knows  how  to  make  a  speech.  .She  the  Ohio  Monitor,  dated  Thursday, 
should  go  far  in  her  career.  .^pril  3,  1817. 

_  _  The  paper  was  printed  by  Ezra  Gris¬ 
wold  for  David  Smith,  the  editor  and 
TEXAS  VETERANS  ELECT  proprietor. 

_  In  an  editorial  on  manufactures  and 

G.  H.  Boynton  Named  President  of  ‘he  attitude  of 

T  cj-  •  1  A  •  •  ‘‘"t®  when  he  says:  Establish 

1  exat  Editorial  Association  manufactures  and  you  rescue  the  country 

George  H.  Bovnton,  of  the  Sherman  ^foni  the  fangs  of  Britain.” 

(Tex.)  Chronicle,  was  elected  president  lable  of  current  prices  on  principal 

of  the  Texas  Editorial  Association  at  the  commodities  is  given.  Potatoes  sold  for 
closing  session  of  the  Association’s  fif-  -^^c  a  bushel,  butter  17c  a  pound,  bacon 
teenth  annual  convention  in  Beaumont,  ^c  a  pound,  flour  $5  a  barrel,  and  corn- 
.\rthur  Lefevre,  of  Houston,  was  re-  nieal  $9  a  barrel. 

elected  assistant  president;  Ben  F.  Har-  Common  labor  was  rated  at  75c  a  day, 
rigel,  of  La  Grange,  and  Austin  Callan,  "hile  carpenters  got  $2. 
of  Houston,  vice-presidents:  and  Dabney  .Advertisements  on  land  for  sale,  tav- 
White,  of  Tyler,  corresponding  secretary,  erns,  academies,  horses  bought  and  sold. 
Col.  Frank  Holland,  of  Dallas,  is  hon-  and  concerning  products  made  at  Ohio 
orary  president  for  life,  and  Hamp  Cook,  Penitentiary,  which  included  such  articles 
of  Houston,  recording  secretary  for  life,  as  cooperware,  shoes,  axes,  hoes,  chains. 
The  Sabine  district,  including  Port  Ar-  cabinet  work,  are  to  be  found 

thur  and  Orange,  as  well  as  Beaumont,  on  the  back  page  of  this  four-page 
joined  in  entertaining  the  Association,  quaintly  worded  and  oddly  arranged  pub- 
which  comprises  veterans  of  the  press  Hcation. 

who  have  had  at  least  20  years’  service.  A  general  order,  signed  by  General  Jo- 
The  retiring  president,  Mrs.  Lee  J.  seph  Foos,  to  the  Ohio  militia,  orders  an 


FIVE  SILK  TOPPERS  NOW  ORPHANS  SINCE 
-QUEEN  MARIE  LEFT  U.  S. 


Fearsome  Adornments  Were  Worn  by  News  Men  on  Queen’s 
Tour  to  Awe  Local  Police — Writers’  Biggest  Task 
Was  Listening  to  Official  Denials 


silken  “topper.” 

It’s  a  good  trick 
any  time,  but 
when  a  reporter 
does  it  it  ought 
to  be  news. 

The  Indians  in 
North  Dakota 
who  gave  a  war 
Charleston  in  na¬ 
tive  dress  for  her 
Majesty  eagle- 
eyed  the  galaxy 
of  high  hats  and 
wanted  to  trade 
costumes. 

And  in  the  rodeo  in  Montana,  the  ejected  only  through  regular  channels, 
cowboys  couldn’t  keep  their  minds  on  “Maybe  the  queen  will  hab  to  walk 

their  stunts  for  looking  at  the  hat  show,  home  too,”  suggested  my  porter. 

A  strong  wind  was  blowing  from  the  Aside  from  learning  to  avoid  the  bell- 
buttes  and  my  “topper”  reared,  saw-  cord  treatment  and  how  to  keep  our  high 
bucked  and  kingfished.  It  nearly  threw  hats  on  and  when  to  take  them  off  there 
me.  were  other  problems  of  etiquette  to  solve. 

“Ride  ’em  cowboy,”  advised  Jim  For  instance,  the  Roumanian  “rotation 
Hartley,  local  bronco  buster.  of  crops”  system  was  used  in  getting  into 

Jim  offered  to  swap  his  favorite  pie-  automobiles,  passing  into  rooms  and  util- 
bald  for  the  lid.  Said  he  always  wanted  izing  doorways.  Perhaps  you  think  a  lady 
to  make  history  by  wearing  a  silk  hat  is  first  in  and  out  of  an  elevator? 
on  a  pony.  You’re  misinformed  if  you  think  it’s  done 

“I  thought  you  was  with  a  circus  at  that  way  in  royal  circles, 
first  until  I  seen  you  didn’t  have  no  In  Kansas  City  I  attempted  to  enter 

whip,”  drawled  Jim.  an  automobile  ahead  of  the  representa- 

There  were  live  correspondents  aboard  tive  of  Premier  Averescu. 
the  Royal  Roumanian  Special;  (Jene  “Me  first!”  he  thundered. 

Fowler,  Universal  Service;  David  Brittle,  Being  democratic,  I  stepped  aside  and 

Associated  Press;  John  Montgomery,  awaited  the  next  machine. 

United  Press;  Harold  Denny,  New  York  “Before  you,  sir!”  roared  another  Rou- 
Times;  David  P.  Sentner,  International  manian  attache. 

News  Service.  I  was  a  bit  piqued  at  first  because  I 

Four  of  the  newspapermen  started  off  had  a  high  hat,  too,  but  I  learned  it 
the  trip  wearing  fedoras  as  if  it  were  wasn’t  snobbery  but  merely  a  point  of 
only  a  fire  assignment.  One  of  the  boys  honor. 

on  a  “dare”  had  bought  him  a  silk  hat  However,  with  all  their  court  training 
but  it  lay  an  orphan  in  the  baggage  car,  the  American  habits  of  society  puzzled 
its  owner  declining  to  admit  paternity.  the  Roumanian  gentlemen.  Most  of  our 
It  was  the  first  night  out  in  Buffalo  banquet  tables  were  covered  with  so 
that  we  became  educated.  We  headed  much  silverware  that  it  looked  like  a 
for  the  reception  given  for  Her  Majesty  zylophone  demonstration.  It  was  ex- 
displaying  our  credentials  naively  at  the  tremely  difficult  to  find  one’s  plate, 
entrance.  A  score  of  policemen  almost  The  first  few  meals  the  Roumanian 
bit  us.  courtiers  missed  six  courses  before  being 

“Yer  with  the  royal  party?  That’s  able  to  decide  which  culinary  tools  fitted 
what  they  all  say.”  the  occasion.  Later,  they  closed  their 

V\'e  clustered  in  the  gutter  and  in-  eyes  and  picked  at  random, 
trigued.  We  were  to  find  out  later  that  The  Roumanian  delegation  was  amazed 
intriguing  was  to  become  “all  the  thing”  at  the  way  .American  newspapers  printed 
aboard  the  royal  special.  news  of  what  occurred  during  the  trip. 

We  called  for  a  volunteer  to  return  to  They  eventually  appointed  one  of  their 
the  train  and  don  the  orphaned  high  hat.  number  to  treat  with  the  correspondents 
It  was  done,  and  by  using  a  combination  and  tel!  them  to  deny  previous  stories  of 
of  the  huddle  system  and  the  lockstep  trouble  on  the  train, 
behind  its  wearer  we  “crashed  the  royal  “These  stories  are  embarrassing  Her 
gate”  between  bowing  and  scraping  offi-  Majesty  and  may  react  on  the  political 
cials.  situation  back  in  Roumania,”  he  said. 

In  Montreal  we  acquired  a  second  high  “But  we  must  send  the  news,”  we  told 
hat  from  a  former  American  cab  driver  him. 

who  was  starting  within  a  few  days  in  “It  is  impossible  to  think  of!”  he  ex¬ 
ilic  nun-running  business.  In  Toronto  claimed. 

we  accumulated  another  “royal  ticket”  There  were  as  many  official  denials 

from  a  second-hand  clothmg  store.  aboard  as  high  hats.  Especially  was  this 

Of  course  the  number  of  high  hats  so  in  reference  to  foreign  dispatches  con- 
aboard  the  train  made  living  conditions  cerning  King  Ferdinand’s  health.  We 
crowded.  Every  compartment  had  two  learned  to  have  a  denial  form  ready  for 
inm.ites — a  customer  and  a  high  hat.  each  occasion.  Sometimes  the  royal 
The  upper  berth  had  to  be  made  up  every  “spokesman”  from  force  of  habit  issued 
night  to  shelter  the  high  hat.  denials  before  the  story  was  received. 

“Crag,”  Her  Majesty’s  pet  spaniel.  Not  that  the  correspondents  were  ever 
also  had  the  high  hat  complex.  Crag  outside  the  news.  The  chief  difficulty 
had  a  natural  nose  for  news  and  was  we  found  in  interpreting  the  situation 
always  in  the  picture.  At  the  Queen’s  aboard,  was  that  everylxxly,  including 
birthday  dinner  he  ran  between  a  waiter’s  Her  Majesty,  kept  telling  us  things  “in 
legs  at  the  time  toasts  were  being  ten-  confidence.” 

dred  and  upset  a  tray  of  champagne.  When  International  News  Service  hap- 

Crag  had  a  healthy  appetite.  He  ate  pened  to  score  a  six-hour  “beat”  on  the 
everything  thrown  his  way  including  a  first  outbreak  of  hostilities  aboard,  the 
pair  of  dice.  One  day  a  visiting  gover-  Roumanian  attaches  felt  that  it  should 
nor  left  his  high  hat  on  a  chair.  Crag  have  been  kept  a  secret. 


David  P.  Sentnf.i 


During  1926,  The  Indian- 
apolis  News  has  given 
advertisers  a  full  circulation 
bucket,  as  always,  coverage  un- 
surpasse  d — an  even  higher 
reader  interest  and  loyalty-- 
and  an  advertising  endorsement 
surpassing  by  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  lines  all  of  the 
57  previous  record  years 
in  its  history.  K 

Dan  A.  Carroll  J.  E.  Lutz  f 

110  E.  42nd  Tower  Bldg.  /  ft 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  L 


Editor  &  P  u  hi  Is  her  for  December  18,  1926 


Tbe  New  York  Evening  Journal 


among  New  York  evening  papers  in  these 
important  classifications  of  advertising 


During  the  month  of  November,  as  well  as  during  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1926,  the  New  York  Evening  Journal  has  led  all  New  York  evening  news¬ 
papers  in  the  volume  of  advertising  printed  in  these  important  classes  of 
business : 


First  in  Women’s  Wear 
Advertising 

During  November  and  first  II  months 
of  1926 

During  November  the  Evening  Journal 
printed  191,348  lines  of  Women’s  Spe¬ 
cialty  Shop  Advertising  and  during  the 
first  eleven  months  of  1926  printed 
1,510,920  lines.  The  Evening  Journal 
exceeds  the  next  nearest  evening  paper 
by  246,551  lines  for  the  eleven-month 
period. 


First  in  Musical  Instruments 

During  November  and  first  II  months 
of  1926 

During  November  the  Evening  Journal 
printed  66,950  lines  of  Musical  Instrument 
Advertising  and  during  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1926  printed  355,884  lines.  The 
Evening  Journal  exceeds  the  next  nearest 
evening  paper  by  187,037  lines  for'  the 
eleven-month  period. 


First  in  Men’s  Wear 
Advertising 

During  November  and  first  11  months 
of  1926 

During  November  the  Evening  Journal 
printed  76,440  lines  of  Men’s  Wear  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  during  the  Brst  eleven 
months  of  1926  printed  752,626  lines.  The 
Evening  Journal  exceeds  the  next  nearest 
evening  paper  by  273,033  lines  for  the 
eleven-month  period. 


First  in  Jewelry  Advertising 

During  November  and  first  11  months 
of  1926 

During  November  the  Evening  Journal 
printed  12,564  lines  of  Jewelry  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  for  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1926  printed  66,704  lines.  The  Evening 
Journal  exceeds  the  next  nearest  paper 
by  29,873  lines  for  the  eleven-month 
period. 


First  in  Furniture  Advertising 

During  November  and  first  11  months 
of  1926 

During  November  the  Evening  Journal 
printed  128,212  lines  of  Furniture  Adver¬ 
tising  and  during  the  Brst  eleven  months 
of  1926  printed  1,163,846  lines.  The 
Evening  Journal  exceeds  the  next  nearest 
paper  by  682,220  lines  for  the  eleven- 
month  period. 


First  in  Food  Advertising 

During  November  and  first  11  months 
of  1926 

During  November  the  Evening  Journal 
printed  79,110  lines  of  Food  Advertising 
and  during  the  Brst  eleven  months  of  1926 
printed  584,268  lines.  The  Evening 
Journal  exceeds  the  next  nearest  evening 
paper  by  30,559  lines  for  the  eleven- 
month  period. 


CIRCULATION  FOR  SIX  MONTHS  ENDING 
SEPTEMBER  30th,  677,844  DAILY,  NET  PAID 


A  Daily  Gain  of  42,039  Over  the  Same  Period  Last  Year 

NEW  YORK 
EVENING  JOURNAL 

Americans  largest  evening  newspaper  circulation 
.  .  .  .  and  at  3c  a  copy  daily,  5c  Saturday 
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Chicago  Office 
913  Hearst  Building 
Chicago,  nimois 


New  York  Office 
2  COLUMBUS  CIRCLE 
New  York  City 


Detroit  Office 

GENERAL  MOTORS  BUILDING 
Detroit,  Michigan 


As  editor  of  the  Wave,  he  proved  AMERICAN  AD  IDEAS  Donaldson,  formwly  make-up 

-X  ,  _i:r  c...  i:  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Tele- 

SPREIADING  TO  EUROPE  gram  has  been  appointed  assistant  man* 

_  _  aging  editor  of  the  Paris  Herald.  Eric 

Growth  Being  Fostered  by  American  continues  as  managing  editor. 

Newspapers  in  Paris,  Says  Laur¬ 
ence  Hills,  Editor  of  Paris 

Herald,  Now  in  U.  S.  British  Body  Says  Tennis  Is  Helped  by 

-  Amateurs’  Signed  Articles 

American  advertising  ideas  are  slowly  (.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisbrr) 

ho  have  since  won  spreading  to  Europe,  fostered  particu-  London,  Dec.  6.  —  The  International 
larly  by  the  American  newspapers  in  Lawn  Tennis  Oub  of  Great  Britain  is,  it 
Paris,  according  to  Laurence  Hills,  pub-  stated  at  a  recent  meeting,  opposed  to  the 
:-^ry-  lisher  of  the  Paris  Herald,  in  New  York  idea  of  the  Lawn  Tennis  Association  in 
iy(K).  He  now  on  his  annual  business  trip  to  the  attempting  to  introduce  a  rule  to  prohibit 
New  York  Herald^  Tribune,  owners  of  amateur  players  from  writing  reports  or 
5.  Mr.  Hills  plans  articles  for  the  press  under  their  own 
to  return  to  France  about  Dec.  lS.  names,  initials  or  recognizable  pseudo¬ 

nyms. 

_ _ _  .  .  .  .  It  considers  that  amateur  players  are 

the  time  due  to  the  inflation  period,”  Mr.  benefiting  both  the  game  and  amateurism 
Hills  said.  “Our  paper  has  passed  all  when,  subject  to  existing  regulations,  they 
We  carried  2,200,000  lines  contribute  signed  articles  to  the  press  or 
new  high  broadcast  their  views  on  the  game. 

‘Because  of  the  increased  business,  we  F.  D.  SCHROTH  HONORED 

Frank  D.  Schroth,  general  manager 
of  the  Trenton  Times  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Trenton  Times 
and  the  State  Gazette,  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  testimonial  dinner  tendered  to 
him  on  Dec.  10  by  the  Trenton  Press  Qub. 
James  Kerney,  publisher  of  the  papers, 
was  the  chairman. 


himself  one  of  California’s  first  literary 
boosters. 

Frank  Norris  wrote  his  first  powerful 
short  stories  for  the  Wave  and  Sir.  Cos- 
grave  may  be  credited  with  having  dis¬ 
covered  him.  Even  then,  judging  from 
only  a  few  of  Norris'  short  stones,  he 
believed  in  the  latter’s  power  and  did  more 
to  make  Norris  known  than  anyone  else. 

Gellet  Burgess,  Will  Irwin,  Juliet  Wil- 
bor  Tompkins  and  many  otlier  young 
California  writers  w‘ 
fame  were  contributors  to  the  Wave. 

It  was  Norris  who  helped  Mr.  Cos- 
grave  to  obtain  the  position  with  li 
body’s  as  managing  editor  in 
remained  with  this  oublication  for  11 

years.  Soon  after  he  joined  it  he  was  the  paper  he^pubhshes. 
promoted  to  editor.  tc  return  tn  .  runce  u-  .  _  . 

These  were  brilliant  vears  for  Every-  ‘-American  newspapers  in  Pans  are 
body’s.  In  1904  Mr.  Cosgrave  obtained  particularly  prosperous  at  the  present 
and  edited  “Frenzied  Finance,”  tk*  “  " 

famous  series  of  articles  by  Thomas  W. 

Law'son.  This  was  one  of  the  greatest  expectations, 

magazine  stories  of  its  day,  and  brought  o*  advertising  last  year,  a 

Everybody’s  circulation  to  almost  a  record. 

million,  a  record  in  1904.  .  .  .  ■ 

Many  of  the  successful  writers  of  today  are  now  printing  a  paper  averaging  12 
were  brought  out  by  Everybody’s  under  Pages  daily,  with  frequent  issues  running 
Mr.  Cosgrave’s  regime.  Among  them  are  ^  14  and  16  pages.  Many  French  news- 
Rex  Beach,  Harvey  O’Higgins  and  P.apers  are  also  up  to  eight  pages,  con- 

Dorothy  Canfield.  It  is  said  that  Every-  quite  large  abroad. 

.  ---,  .  When  the  bad  financial  situation 

forced  a  saving  program  on  France,  there 
was  a  movement  in  Parliament  to  restrict 
the  size  of  the  newspapers  and  to  com¬ 
pel  the  publishers  to  issue  not  more  than 
six  days  a  week.  The  Newspaper 
Writers  Syndicate,  however,  vigorously 
opposed  both  measures  and  they  were 
eventually  defeated. 

“The  chief  obstacle  to  adoption  of 
.\merican  advertising  methods  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  nothing  in  France  to  com¬ 
pare  with  our  advertising  agency  system. 
Now  much  of  the  business  is  handled  by 
men  called  free  canvassers,  who  are  ac¬ 
tually  nothing  more  than  high  hat  copv 
carriers  from  the  advertisers  to  the 
newspapers.  They  know  nothing  about 
^  advertising  and  give  little  service  to  their 
clients.  What  business  they  get  is  en- 
a  basis  of  personal  acquain¬ 
tance.” 

The  Paris  Herald,  Mr.  Hills  said,  will 
shortly  open  new  business  offices  on  the 

.  - ..  —  — -  -  „  —  -I-  I’opera.  Downstairs  will  be 

“I  am  leaving  the  World  with  sincere  has  been  interested  in  the  development  of  equipped  as  an  information  bureau  and 

regret,”  Mr.  Cosgrave  said.  “Associa-  the  World’s  color-gravure  section,  gen-  reading  room  for  American  tourists 

tions  of  nearly  15  years  are  rather  hard  erally  admitted  to  be  of  high  quality  for  abroad,  while  the  second  floor  is  to  be 
to  break.  I  intend  now  to  devote  a  great  newspai^r  four-color  work.  In  supervis-  devoted  to  the  business  office  of  the  paper, 
deal  of  my  time  to  writing  as  I  have  much  ing  the  introduction  of  this  innovation,  he  The  Herald  is  published  from  a  mechan- 
in  mind  that  the  exactions  of  a  Sunday  was  aided  by  Robert  Ament,  as  art  editor,  ical  plant  in  a  different  section  of  the 

editor’s  job  have  never  allowed  me  time  and  Richard  Qarke,  gravure  editor.  city.  One  of  the  reasons  Mr.  Hills 

to  put  on  paper.”  Mr.  Cosgrave  was  also  a  member  of  the  made  the  trip  to  this  country  was  to 

Mr.  Cosgrave  has  been  in  the  newspaper  World’s  council.  He  is  a  director  on  the  discuss  with  Howard  Davis,  business 
and  magazine  business  since  1887,  when  he  Iward  of  the  .Authors’  League  and  chair-  manager  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tri- 
began  work  as  reporter  for  the  San  man  of  the  board  of  Dutch  Treat  Club  of  bune,  the  advisability  of  putting  the 
Francisco  Call.  After  three  years  with  New  York.  Herald  on  dry  mat  basis, 

that  newspaper,  he  founded,  with  Hugh 
Hume,  a  friend,  a  satirical  magazine  they 
called  the  Wave,  and  which  they  published 
in  San  Francisco  until  1900. 

Mr.  Cosgrave  had  come  to  California 
from  Mellwurne,  Australia,  where  he  was 
born  on  July  11,  1866.  He  was  educated 


Sunday  Editor  Had  Brilliant  Career  On 
Everybody’s  in  Muckraking  Days 
Before  Joining  World  15 
Years  Ago 


DEFENDS  PLAYER-WRITERS 


body’s  published  more  of  O.  Henry’s 
stories  than  any  other  magazine. 

Leaving  Everybody’s,  Mr.  Cosgrave 
spent  a  short  time  as  editor  of  Collier’s, 
before  becoming  associated  with  the 
World.  In  1912  he  started  the  World’s 
tabloid  magazine  section.  For  many  years 
he  also  had  complete  charge  of  that  news¬ 
paper’s  Sunday  editorial  page. 

Konrad  Bercovici  and  John  Farrar,  the 
latter  now  editor  of  the  Bookman,  who 
worked  under  Mr.  Cos^ave’s  direction 
on  the  World,  have  since  gained  dis¬ 
tinction  in  American  letters.  Mr.  Cos- 
Not  long  ago  Mr.  Cosgrave  contributed  grave  arranged  thousands  of  interviews, 
an  article  to  Century  Magazine  entitled  his  best  writers  being  Charles  Wood, 

“The  Scientific  Claim  for  Immortality/’  Henry  Hall  and  Louis  Levine, 
which  was  described  as  an  attempt  to  in-  During  the  War,  Mr.  Cosgrave  was 
terpret  the  problem  of  immortality  in  “dollar-a-year  man,  working  under 
mechanistic  terms,  and  which  created  con-  Secretary  Hoover.  For  a  time  he  de-  on 

siderable  discussion.  It  is  to  somewhat  voted  all  his  energy  to  the  war  work, 
similar  philosophical  and  scientific  writing  afterwards  making  we^ly  visUs  to  Wash- 

he  intends  to  devote  himself  after  the  close  ington  to  assist  the  cabinet  officer.  _ ^  ^ _ 

of  this  year.  Recently  on  the  World  Mr.  Cosgrave  Avenue  de  r< 


Lindenstein-Kimball,  Inc.,  newspaper 
representatives,  New  York,  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  foreign  advertising  representatives 
of  the  Braddock  (Pa.)  News  Herald. 


HOLLISTER’S 

World-Record 

ACHIEVEMENT! 


John  O’Hara  Cosgrave 


Onr  ezperlenoed,  expert  OrgRnlzRtlon 
ti  now  condnoting  a  THIRD  tnocea- 
«i*e  Cirenlation  Campaign  for  tli* 
CLEVRLAin)  PLAIN  DEALER, 
which  will  he  the  greatest  and  meat 
tneoeaifnl  In  Jonmallatlo  hlitorf. 
Enda  Deoemher  t3! 


WRITE  OR  WIRE 

C.  B.  HOLLISTER 
Care  PLAIN  DEALER 


HOLLISTER’S 


Circulatum 


TIT-Tlt  Oommaralal  Exchange  Bldg. 
Lee  Angelee,  OaL 


Clean  Printing  with 

Certified  Stereotyping 

When  we  speak  of  simplified  stereotyping  with 
Certified  Dry  Mats  we  keep  in  mind  the  quality  of 
printing  done  as  well  as  the  economies  made 
possible. 

For  to  save  money  at  the  expense  of  good 
printing  would  be  false  economy,  indeed. 

With  Certified  Dry  Mat  stereotypes  the  printing 
is  every  whit  as  good  as  with  wet  mats,  as  witness 
the  work  of  the  New  York  Times,  New  York 
World,  San  Francisco  Examiner  and  several  hun¬ 
dred  other  newspapers  now  using  our  mats 
exclusively. 

We  would  like  to  tell  you  more  about  it — there’s 
no  obligation  on  your  part  for  asking  us. 


school  to  sail  for  America  when  he  was  % 


Julia  Pullen 

Courtesy  of 

Eugene  MacLean  Syndicate 
which  uses 
Certified  Dry  Mats 
exclusively. 


340  Madison  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y, 

for  wet  mat  printing  with  DRY  MAT  facility— use  Certifieds. 
MADE  IN  U.  S.  A. 
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LEADERSHIP 


310,000  copies 

net  paid  sale,  weekdays,  in  this  area 


The  New  York  Times  weekday  circulation  in  New  York  City  and 
the  50-mile  trading  zone  exceeds  the  total  circulation  of  any  other 
New  York  morning  newspaper  of  standard  size. 

First  in  quantity  of  circulation — first  in  quality — first  in  intelli¬ 
gence  of  its  readers — first  in  buying  power  of  its  readers — first  in 
volume  of  advertising — first  in  trustworthy  character  of  advertising. 

The  Times  weekday  editions  are  the  most  powerful  influence  upon 
New  York’s  buying  power  on  the  business  days  of  the  week. 

The  Times  circulation  is  now  at  the  highest  point  in  its  history — 
370,000  copies  daily,  650,000  Sunday.  The  Times  is  not  returnable. 


Jlxrrk  Sitttjejs. 


Have  you  a  copy  of  the  “Study  of  The  New  York  Market”?  A  statistical 
analysis  of  population  and  retail  outlets  in  New  York  City  and  300  suburban 
towns.  Sent  free  upon  request  to  the  Advertising  Department. 
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PASO  ROBLES  MERCHANTS  LED  BY  PAPER 
STRIKE  BLOW  AT  OUTSIDE  COMPETITION 

“Meet  Your  Merchants  Day,”  Staged  By  Weekly,  Drew  2,000 
to  Local  Stores — Planned  in  2  Weeks — 

$400  Budget 

By  FREMONT  KUTNEWSKY 


ti'T^HEY  came — they  saw,  and  went 
home  happy.’’ 

With  these  words  the  Paso  Robles 
(Cal.)  Press  opens  its  story  of  the  big¬ 
gest  “get  acquainted”  event  ever  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  merchants  of  Paso  Robles. 
“Meet  Your  Merchant  Day,”  held  Nov. 
18,  was  proposed  and  organized  by  the 
Press  to  counteract  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  surrounding  population  to 
spend  money  outside  of  the  district.  The 
spirit  of  the  day,  which  was  happily 
caught  by  the  more  than  2,000  visitors, 
was  one  of  social  intercourse,  rather  than 
rushing  for  bargains.  Paso  Robles  mer¬ 
chants  are  now  strongly  sold  on  the  value 
of  good-will  resulting  from  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  their  neighbors,  for  whose  trade 
they  must  compete  with  larger  towns,  ac¬ 
cessible  by  automobile,  and  distant  mail 
order  houses,  whose  catalogues  are  so 
seductive. 

Paso  Robles,  a  town  of  4,000,  lying  in 
the  center  of  a  rich  grain,  almond  and 
fruit  raising  country,  about  half  way  be¬ 
tween  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco, 
had  tried  “Dollar  Days”  and  other  co¬ 
operative  bargain  events,  but  always,  it 
seemed,  the  people  sensed  a  flavor  of 
commercialism.  The  response  was  not 
sufficient  to  carry  those  activities  on,  and 
consequently  they  were  abandoned  for 
several  years. 

Fred  W.  and  Fred  J.  Smith,  father  and 
son,  proprietors  of  the  Press,  thought 
I  that  a  strictly  “get  acquainted”  event 
j  would  be  the  most  effective  weapon  for 
1  local  merchants  to  combat  the  lure  of 
I  their  far-away,  but  active  competitors, 
j  They  jwinted  out  that  it  was  really  more 
convenient  for  people  to  buy  locally,  and 
that  if  they  knew  the  local  goods  and 
prices  were  as  good  or  better  they  would 
prefer  doing  business  in  Paso  Robles. 
It  was  a  matter  of  getting  the  people  to 
know  the  stores  and  merchants,  they  held. 
At  farm  bureau  meetings  the  aggressive 
Smiths  broached  the  idea  of  a  “Meet 
Your  Merchant  Day”  and  discovered  all 
the  indications  of  a  rich  vein  of  interest. 

Two  weeks  before  the  date  of  the  big 
event  a  meeting  of  the  business  men  was 
called.  The  Smiths  had  prepared  the 
way,  and  some  forty  merchants  formed 
an  organization  to  stage  an  inexpensive 
open-house  affair.  A  budget  of  $400  was 
made  up  by  donations  averaging  $1()  from 
each  participant.  After  “the  day”  it  was 
found  that  $91.78  still  reposed  in  the 
treasury,  and  all  that  was  necessary  had 
been  done  to  hang  up  the  record  of  a 
highly  successful  day  of  public  entertain¬ 
ment  and  good-will  building. 

The  expenditures  included  $113  for  a 
band,  which  furnished  free  music  for 
I  street  dancing  in  the  evening;  $52.50  for 
prizes  in  public  contests,  such  as  cake 
I  baking  and  horseshoe  pitching ;  $40  for 
'  an  orchestra  to  give  free  concerts ;  $27.22 
for  signs;  $37.50  for  printing;  $25  for 
cider;  $6  for  coffee;  and  $5  to  rent  a 
piano.  Free  coffee  and  cider  were  served 
in  the  civic  park  all  afternoon.  The  cof¬ 
fee  was  donated. 

Each  store  carried  out  its  own  program 
of  entertainment.  Some  offered  special 
discounts  on  merchandise.  Others  made 
no  attempt  to  sell  goods,  but  simply 
greeted  everybody  as  a  social  visitor  and 
sought  to  get  acquainted.  One  depart¬ 
ment  store  gave  each  lady  visitor  a  large 
chrysanthemum  in  return  for  signing  a 
register,  and  thus  obtained  a  valuable 
mailing  list. 

The  most  elaborate  feature  staged  in¬ 
dividually  was  a  fashion  show  held  at  the 
Paso  Robles  Mercantile  Company,  a  de¬ 
partment  store.  This,  with  the  additional 
drawing  power  of  an  orchestra,  packed 
the  store  afternoon  and  evening.  Truss- 
ler’s  furniture  store  served  tea  and  cakes 
in  the  afternoon,  while  an  orchestra  fur¬ 
nished  music. 

“It  was  the  most  successful  day  we 
ever  had  in  Paso  Robles.”  said  one  mer¬ 


chant,  “and  you  have  to  give  the  credit 
to  the  Press.  They  started  the  whole 
thing  and  donated  the  necessary  publicity.” 

The  event  fell  on  the  regular  publica¬ 
tion  day  of  the  Press,  which  came  out 
with  a  16-page  issue,  including  a  4-page 
automobile  section.  A  number  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  announced  sitecial  prices  for 
the  open-house  day.  This  additional 
business  was  nothing,  however,  compared 
with  the  good  will  accruing  to  the  news¬ 
paper  for  its  leadership. 

As  indicative  of  the  attitude  of  out¬ 
siders,  one  visitor  remarked :  “I  didn’t 
think  it  was  in  the  town  to  put  ’er  over 
this  way,  and  we’re  sure  glad  we  came.” 
There  is  now  talk  in  Paso  Robles  of 
making  “Meet  Your  Merchant  Day”  a 
semi-annual  affair,  which  is  more  real 
proof  of  the  success  of  the  venture  than 
many  words. 

“Next  time,  of  course,”  said  Fred  W. 
Smith,  “we’ll  take  more  than  two  weeks 
for  preparation.  While  some  of  the 
stores  even  in  that  time  obtained  co¬ 
operation  from  wholesalers  and  manufac¬ 
turers  for  samples  and  displays,  much 
more  could  be  accomplished  with  more 
time.  In  this  case  we  wanted  to  fore¬ 
stall  any  procrastination  and  we  therefore 
rushed  the  preliminaries.  The  idea  has 
now  proved  itself,  and  I  believe  such  an 
event  will  be  held  regularly  with  great 
benefit  to  local  business.” 


COMPLETING  STEEL  WORK 

The  last  of  the  steel  work  for  the 
National  Press  Building  at  14th  and  F 
streets,  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  now  being 
placed.  The  50-ton  proscenium  girder, 
12  feet  high,  with  a  flange  of  18  inches 
and  span  of  66  feet,  was  swung  into  posi¬ 
tion  Monday.  Completion  of  the  3,000 
tons  of  steel  construction  means  that  the 
next  phase  of  construction,  the  pouring 
of  concrete  for  other  parts  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  will  start  immediately.  This  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  proceed  at  the  rate  of  a  floor 
a  week. 


REVIEW  ADVERTISING  PROGRESS 

With  its  December  issue,  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  World  of  London  celebrated  its  25th 
anniversary.  A  special  number,  in  which 
advertising  during  the  past  quarter  cen¬ 
tury  is  reviewed  and  a  forecast  made  of 
advertising  in  1951,  was  issued.  Lord 
Londonderry,  Lord  Leverhulme,  Walter 
Runciman,  Arthur  M.  Samuel,  M.P.,  Sir 
Gilbert  Wills,  Sir  Harold  Bowden,  Sir 
Charles  Higham,  Sir  W.  Berry,  and  J. 
Corner-Berry  sent  messages,  while  the 
list  of  contributors  included  Lord  Dewar, 
R.  D.  Blumenfeld,  editor  of  the  Daily 
Express;  A.  H.  Williams,  a  director  of 
Selfridges;  E.  W.  Delacour,  Walter  Hill 
and  Alderman  Charles  Pascall. 


252,818 

was  the  average  net  paid 
daily  circulation  of  The  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  (morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  issues)  for  the  month  of 

November,  1926 

The  average  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN 
per  Sunday  for  the  month  of 
November,  1926,  was  194,351. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 

THE  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


CRUSADEIS  FOR  BETTER  MEALS  nesses  with  which  Beaudry  was  asso- 

- - .  .uriated,  was  found  not  guilty  by  a  King’s 

Indiana  Student  Daily  Investigating  bench  jury  of  the  crime  of  murdering  his 

Meals  Served  by  Fraternities  Evidence  was  circumstantial  through- 

Following  the  lead  of  William  Allen  out,  and  though  the  judge  dwelt  on  every 
White,  who,  some  years  ago,  conducted  point  against  the  accused  the  jury  was 
a  campaign  for  better  cooking  in  Em-  not  convinced  and  returned  an  acquittal 
poria,  Kan.,  the  Indiana  Daily  Student,  verdict,  which  was  cheered  by  Bertrand’s  • 
published  by  the  students  of  the  Depart-  friends  in  court. 

ment  of  Journalism  of  Indiana  Univer-  Beaudry  was  found  murdered  in  hit 

sity,  has  started  a  campaign  for  meals  for  office  .Aug.  16,  last, 

fraternities  more  in  accordance  with  mod¬ 


ern  dietetic  science. 

The  campaign  was  opened  with  an 
editorial  declaring  that  fraternities  that 
served  meat,  beans,  white  bread,  and  pro¬ 
tein  desserts  without  leafy  vegetables  and 
fruit  were  still  in  the  Civil  War  period, 
if  not  in  the  pre-Cambrian  period  of 
cooking.  The  announcement  was  made 
that  reporters  for  the  Student  would  be 
asked  to  get  a  typical  week’s  menu  from 
fraternities  and  submit  these  to  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  Home  Economics 
for  constructive  criticism. 

“Meals  at  fraternities  are  planned  by 
student  stewards  who  know  nothing  about 
calories  and  still  less  of  vitamines,”  said 
the  Student.  “We  have,  on  the  campus,  a 
department  which  possesses  e.xpert  knowl¬ 
edge  of  food  values.  It  is  believed  to  be 
the  purpose  of  a  newspaper  to  bring  the 
knowledge  of  the  expert  to  the  ordinary 
man.” 

G.  Victor  Green,  a  senior  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism,  is  editor  of  the 
Student. 


FREED  OF  MURDER  CHARGE 

Jury  Acquits  Henri  Bertrand  Tried  for 
Death  of  Montreal  Editor 

The  murder  of  J.  Antonio  Beaudry, 
editor  of  the  Montreal  Prix  Courant,  has 
iieen  added  to  the  list  of  Quebec’s  mys¬ 
terious  tragedies,  which  may  never  be 
iudiciallv  solved  after  a  trial  lasting  since 
Nov.  29. 

Henri  Bertrand,  former  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Merchants’  Printing 
Company,  one  of  many  publishing  busi- 


NEW  N.  Y.  SPORTS  EDITOR 


Ed  Frayne  from  Los  Angeles,  Succeeds 
Slocum  on  American 

Ed  Frayne,  formerly  of  the  Los  Angelet 
Record,  has  lieen  appointed  sporting 
editor  of  the  New  York  American  by  Let  S 
Ettelson,  managing  editor,  it  was  an-  * 
nounced  this  week. 

While  Frayne  was  born  in  Brooklyn, 
this  is  his  first  New  York  newspaper  posi¬ 
tion.  Most  of  his  experience  has  been 
gained  with  the  Los  Angeles  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper.  He  began  newspaper 
work  in  1910  in  the  sports  department  of 
the  old  Los  Angeles  Herald,  and  became 
associated  with  the  Record  first  in  1912. 

He  was  made  sporting  editor  of  the  latter 
paper  in  1914,  continuing  with  it  until 
coming  to  New  York  with  the  exception 
of  one  year,  1919-20,  when  he  tried  farm¬ 
ing  at  Blythe,  Cal.,  on  a  ranch  he  still 
owns. 

W.  J.  Slocum,  former  sports  editor  of 
the  American,  continues  with  the  staff  as 
a  special  sports  writer. 


WARREN  TRIBUNE  CELEBRATES 

The  Warren  (Pa.)  Tribune,  on  Dec.  10,  » 

celebrated  the  fourth  anniversary  of  its  1 
founding  by  publishing  a  32-page  edition,  J 
claimed  to  be  the  largest  daily  paper  ever  J 
issued  in  that  city.  Friday  evening  the  3 
staff  was  entertained  with  a  dinner  at  the  J 
Conewango  Qub,  about  forty  being  pres-  M 
ent,  including  the  wives  of  the  employes  j 
and  the  directors  of  the  company.  I 


NOT  LEAPING  LENA 

BUT 

LEAPING  KANGO! 


POOR  KANGO  had  to  put  Baby  Kango  to  bed  in  order  to 
have  room  in  his  pouch  to  carry  to  new  subscribers  all  the  newspapers 
whose  circulation  he  is  increasing. 

AND  THIS  IS  NO  FAIRY  TALE 

LET  KANGO  LEAP  FOR  YOU! 

Write  us  for  details. 

The  Marel  Toy  Prodneing  ComiNUiy 

(Makers  of  Joytown  Toys) 

122  Fifth  ATcnne  New  York 
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To  National  Advertisers 
Entering  Ohio  in  1927 

The  agricultural  part  of  Ohio’s  population  represents  only  12  per 
cent  of  the  state’s  purchasing  power. 

Ohio  cities  and  their  immediate  suburbs  normally  represent  88  per 
cent  of  the  buying  power  of  the  state.  But  in  1927  the  agricultural 
element  will  represent  only  9.6  per  cent,  the  cities  and  towns 
advancing  to  90.4  per  cent. 


These  statements  tvere  made  by  Dr. 
Spurgeon  Bell.  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  Ohio 
State  University  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 


When  national  advertisers  enter  Ohio  in  1927, 

city  and  suburban  circulations 
will  produce  the  best  response. 


The  Scripps  -  Howard  newspapers  in  Ohio  are; 


The  Cleveland  Press 
The  Toledo  News-Bee 
The  Akron  Times -Press 


The  Cineinnati  Post 
The  Columbus  Citizen 
The  Youngstown  Telegram 


Represented  by  ALLIED  NEWSPAPERS.  INC.,  250  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
Chi<  ‘3*0  Delroil  San  Franri?co  Los  Angeles  Seattle 
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1926  @ 

A  Year  of  Achievement 


FIRST  with  newspictures  of  every  major  news  story. 

Most  comprehensive  preparedness  services,  enabling  client 
newspapers  to  illustrate  the  news  as  it  occurred. 

A  Page  One  illustrated  feature  every  day. 

A  doubling  of  sales  of  four-color  ready-print  comic  sec¬ 
tions  and  comic  page  mats. 

A  serial  fiction  program  that  added  a  total  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  to  the  circulation  of  client  papers. 

Special  engraving  service  more  than  doubled  in  volume 
and  delivery  greatly  expedited,  papers  participating  in 
this  service  effecting  large  savings. 

The  development  of  America’s  foremost  comics— eleven 
being  issued  each  day. 

New  features,  new  names  and  new  life  added  to  further 
animate  topnotch  departmental  pages— sports,  women’s, 
editorial,  auto,  farm,  radio  and  science. 


NEA  Service  has  been  from  its  inception  the  largest 
newspaper  feature  service,  but  the  proof  of  its  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  closing  year  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  increase 
in  clients  in  1926  is  greater  than  that  of  any  recent  year. 

NEA  Service,  Inc., 
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1927 


A  Program  of 


Progress 


Extended  newspicture  facilities  and  sources  with  frequent 
use  of  the  telephoto  and  the  radiophoto. 

Daily  production  from  plants  at  New  York  and  Cleveland, 
Auxiliary  plants  at  Washington,  San  Francisco,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Chicago  and  Denver. 

A  fiction  program  prepared  by  an  enlarged  staff  of  special 
writers,  working  months  in  advance  on  a  set  schedule. 

More  exclusive  news  features  written  by  nationally  prom¬ 
inent  persons. 

Introduction  of  two  new  comics. 

Greater  speed  in  handling  special  engraving  orders  for 
clients. 

A  new  high-class  magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
newspapers  and  newspaper  folk. 


In  general,  a  continuation  of  the  progressive  improve¬ 
ment  that  has  marked  the  thirty-four  years  of  the  world’s 
oldest  and  greatest  newspaper  feature  service. 


A  Service  that  builds  newspapers.  Protection,  complete 
coverage,  economy.  Rates  are  based  on  circulation. 
No  contracts. 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


CELOTEX  PUBUCITY 

To  Editor  &  Pubusher:  I  think  it 
might  interest  you  to  know  that  you 
have  converted  one  more  small  town  pub¬ 
lisher  to  the  policy  of  stepping  on  the 
space  gougers. 

In  justice  to  the  publishers  of  news¬ 
papers  in  small  towns,  I  might  say  that 
these  free  mats,  many  of  them  most 
readable  and  attractive  with  a  subtle 
concealment  of  the  advertising  matter, 
are  often  most  tempting.  On  dull  days 
when  fillers  are  needed,  and  features  are 
not  at  hand,  there  is  a  strong  temptation 
to  stick  in  one  of  these  free  ads. 

But  as  time  has  gone  on  and  they 
have  grown  bolder  and  more  numerous, 
I  have  come  to  realize  that  vigorous 
and  united  action  is  necessary.  When  a 
bunch  of  mats  arrived  advertising  “Celo- 
tex”  which  I  have  read  a  lot  about  in 
page  ads  in  the  magazines,  I  thought  it 
was  about  time  to  get  in  line  with  your 
disciples  and  sent  the  “Celotechnic  In¬ 
stitute”  a  letter  suggesting  that  they  run 
the  matter  in  one  paper  at  the  line  rate. 
The  Journal  has  received  no  order  for 
inserting  the  regular  “Celotex”  copy,  but 
I  believe  it  will  come  if  editors  stick  to¬ 
gether.  F.  A.  Hoyt,  Publisher, 
Beacon  (N.  Y.)  Jounial. 

With  his  letter  Mr.  Hoyt  attached  the  follow- 
inc  curios  document  which  he  received  from  the 
Cwoteclinic  Institute  of  AnKrica,  310  West 
Suijerior  St.,  Chicago. 

‘‘Thank  you  for  your  note  of  November  Z3rd 
accusing  our  mats  of  being  in  reality  advertising 
for  Celotex  and  soliciting  us  for  rermissioii  to 
print  them  as  advertising. 

"You  will  he  interested  to  know'  that  the 
Celotechnic  Institute  is  entirely  .separate  and 
distinct  from  the  Celotex  Company.  It  was 
established  tc  perform  a  public  service  in  re¬ 
search  in  the  field  of  vegetable  fibres,  and  in 
dissem.inating  information  of  value  tc  prospective 
home-buildeis  and  ethers  in  the  construction  in¬ 
dustry.  Such  a  service  cannot  be  Carrie  1  on 
by  any  commercial  manufacturing  company, 
because  of  the  nature  of  its  c'rpcrate  chatter. 
The  Celotechnic  Institute  does  rot  share  the 
commercial  purposes  of  the  Celotex  Company, 
and  its  work  is  in  behalf  of  good  construction 
generally,  rather  than  any  particular  commodity. 


“While  the  articles  which  you  refer  to  con¬ 
tained  some  reference  tc  this  particular  material, 
they  were  offered  to  you  became  it  was  believed 
rhat  their  merit  as  eoitcrial  material  warranted 
their  publication.  Not  only  is  the  Celotechnic 
Institute  not  in  a  position  to  advertise  for  the 
reasons  stated,  hut  its  material  is  offered  to  the 
newspai>ers  of  the  country  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 
That  is  to  say,  we  attemi  t  to  supply  you  in¬ 
formation  of  inteiest  to  your  retiders  which  we 
believe  has  a  definite  and  tangible  value  to  you, 
and  in  return  we  hope  to  receive  from,  you  '-ome 
ecurtesy  in  the  matter  of  the  material  which  we 
recommend  as  consistent  with  high  standards  of 
Cl  lu.druction. 

“If,  in  the  present  instance,  cur  effirt  to 
serve  yoit  has  not  proved  successful  cncugh  to 
warrant  this  co-operation,  we  regret  it.  Literally 
hundreds  of  newspaiiers  ihrouehout  the  United 
States  have  shown  other  disposition  to  co-operate 
with  us,  and  we  are  sirry  if  you  cannet  see 
the  matter  in  'he  same  light  of  mutual  ad¬ 
vantage. 

“Very  truly  yours, 

“H.  A.  .Simons  ” 


ENJOYS  SHOP  TALK 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  One  of  the  best 
additions  to  Editor  &  Publisher  you  have 
made  in  a  long  time  is  your  new  department, 
“Shop  Talk  at  Thirty.”  To  me,  this  is  the 
real  numan  corner  of  the  whole  shop. 

I  have  always  felt  that  Editor  &  Publisher 
lacked  human  interest  and  was  more  or  less 
a  precise  and  cold  accumulation  of  advertising 
facts  with  an  occasional  dash  for  the  reporter 
and  desk  man.  There  are  so  many  human 
things  about  the  newspaper  profession  that  I 
have  felt  you  overlooked  a  good  deal.  Some  of 
your  special  articles  help  greatly  to  carry  out 
your  idea  and  I  find  them  a  grateful  respite 
from  convention  reports. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  new  department. 

Adolph  C.  Regli, 

Superior  (Wis.)  Evening  Telegram. 


APPRECIATION 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  As  I  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  express  my  thanks  personally  to  all 
the  persons  I  have  met  in  the  various  news¬ 
papers  and  who  have  helped  me  in  my  study 
of  the  conditions  of  American  journalism,  I 
should  be  very  much  obliged  it  you  would 
kindly  be  my  interpreter,  through  Editor  & 
Publisher,  to  many  of  those  I  cannot  reach 
individually. 

I  feel  most  grateful  for  the  assistance  which 
was  generously  given  to  me  all  over  the  country. 
From  newspapermen  in  the  heart  of  their  work, 
either  editorial  or  business,  I  received  the  most 


NOVEMBER  UNAGE  DROPS  BEHIND  1925 
IN  NEW  YORK  DAIUES 


T  INAGE  carried  by  15  New  York  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers  in  November, 
1926.  totalled  15,557,452  agate  lines,  a  loss 
of  1,202,962  agate  lines  or  7  per  cent 
from  the  figures  for  Nov.  1925,  which 
had  five  Sundays  against  four  this  year. 
Gains  were  shown  by  the  Mirror,  News, 
and  Graphic,  tabloids,  also  by  the  Eve¬ 


ning  IV orld.  Sun  and  the  Brooklyn  Times. 
The  greater  part  of  the  loss  shown  by 
the  other  papers  was  due  to  the  un¬ 
balanced  Sunday  linage.  The  compara¬ 
tive  figures,  compiled  by  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  Statistical  Department, 
Inc.,  follow : 


Pages 

1926  1925 

of  Total 
Space 

1926 

1,375 

1,586 

American  . 

.  6.7 

1.044,319 

1.637 

1.618 

Herald  Tribune  .. 

.  10.6 

1,640,439 

2,135 

2,064 

Times  . 

.  16.7 

2,598,971 

1,336 

1,466 

World  . 

8.8 

1,362,983 

972 

916 

•Mirror  (Tabloid) 

.  2.5 

,585,978 

1,576 

1,524 

News  (Tabloid).. 

.  5.1 

7?9,4-!2 

1,C76 

932 

•Evening  Graphic 

.  2.3 

360,344 

1,260 

1.258 

•Evening  Tournal. 

.  9.1 

1,421,968 

808 

762 

•Evening  Post. . . . 

.  3.2 

492,186 

820 

818 

•Evening  World.. 

.  3.8 

903,524 

1,148 

1,100 

•Sun  . 

.  9.9 

1,542,196 

57? 

596 

•Telegram  . 

.  3.1 

485,426 

1,174 

1,244 

Brooklyn  Eagle. . 

.  9.5 

1,478,090' 

702 

692 

Brookl'n  Times.. 

.  3.7 

579,586 

444 

586 

Standard  Union.. 

.  3.0 

466,100 

17,041 

17,162 

Totals  . 

15,557,452 

•  No 

.Sunffay  eoitior.  _ 

American  .  1 

Herald  . 

Herald  Trib .  1 

Times  .  2 

World  .  1 

Mirror  (Tab.).... 

News  (Tab.) . 

Eve.  Graphic  .... 

Eve.  Journal .  1 

Eve.  Mail  . 

Eve.  Post  . 

Eve.  World . 

(rlobe  . 

Sun  .  1 

Telegram  . 

B’klyn  Eagle .  1 

B’klyn  Times  .... 
Stand.  Union  .... 


1926 

,044,319 

,646,439 

,398,971 

,362,983 

385,978 

789,442 

360,344 

,421,968 

492.186 

903,324 

,‘5V2Vl96 

485,426 

,478,090 

579,586 

466,000 


1925 

1,484,140 


1,774,808 

2,878,882 

1,702,916 

360,322 

763,010 

212,872 

1,482,490 


493,724 

887,458 

1,54V,  154 
539,838 
1,540,110 
539,462 
357,208 


1924 

1^381,446 

l,4i9!664 

2,496,338 

1,507,498 

339,826 

605,778 

t . 

1,301,126 

« . 

441,132 

769,682 


1923 

1.254,140 

947,772 

877,756 

2,213,164 

1,394,702 


1.206.730 

676,050 

1,460,558 

428,844 

654,260 


481,504 

l,46ii726 

697.908 

369,788 

804,552 

t . 

1,1.36,516 

657,220 

1,350,244 

423,776 

688,082 


Totals 


1925 

Gain 

T-oss 

1,484,140 

439,821 

1.774,808 

128,369 

2,878,882 

279.911 

1,702,916 

339,933 

360,322 

25,656 

763,010 

26,432 

212,872 

147,472 

1,482,490 

60,522 

495,724 

3,538 

£87,458 

16,066 

1,541.154 

1,042 

539,858 

54,432 

1,-540,110 

62,020 

339.462 

40,124 

557,208 

91.208 

:6,760.414 

1,202,963 

Net  Loss 

1922 

1921 

1920 

1,002,322 

968,394 

872,092 

1,063,996 

1,088,108 

1,086,622 

862,068 

885,408 

880,660 

2,137,720 

2,005,594 

1,953,910 

1,378,454 

1.334,148 

1,356.962 

347,526 

344,150 

192.280 

1,186,856 

1,121,864 

1.024.194 

585,270 

641,506 

584,836 

325,102 

418,804 

584,592 

817,812 

843,010 

970,990 

732.286 

727,674 

694,150 

958,826 

780,034 

811.874 

581,016 

612,856 

332.542 

1,321,854 

1,221,926 

1.068,584 

313,846 

331,976 

304,394 

717,656 

645,396 

700,844 

14,532,812 

13,972,676 

13,619,526 

tFigures  not  recorded. 

tSun  and  Globe  combined  June  4.  1923;  name  changed  to  Sun  March  10  1924 
tJTelegram  and  Mail  combined  January  28,  1924;  name  changed  to  Telegram  Ma'v  lg  looe 
•Herald  and  Tribune  combined  March  19,  1924.  i«egram  .May  18,  1925. 


competent,  unprejudiced  information.  Even  more 
than  their  cordial  welcome,  I  appreciate  their 
spontaneous  desire  to  help  and  the  fact  that 
practically  never  did  they  pretext  trade  secrets 
to  elude  my  curiosity.  The  investigator  blesses 
this  fine  spirit  of  co-operation  which  I  believe 
is  not  surpassed  anywhere. 

The  American  press,  to  which  my  interest 
has  been  devoted  for  the  past  thirteen  months 
stands  in  my  mind  as  a  conspicuous  and  on 
the  whole  quite  praiseworthy  product  of  this 
continent.  (Jur  newspapers  have  much  to  learn 
from  the  best  of  yours.  Probably  no  people 
on  earth  is  better  served  by  its  press  than 
the  American  people. 

Would  you  remember  that  I  shall  be  very 
glad  if  I  can  ever  do  anything  for  you  in 
France? 

Pierre  Denoyer. 


WHAT  IS  NEWS? 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  You  quote  with 
approval  Gerald  White  Johnson’s  definition: 
“News  is  such  an  account  of  such  events  as  a 
first-rate  newspaper  man,  acting  as  such,  finds 
satisfaction  in  writing  and  publishing.”  As  a 
fact,  news  does  not  necessarily  deal  with  events 
— even  the  kind  of  news  Mr.  Johnson  has  in 
mind — but  we  will  let  that  pass.  He  moves  in 
a  circle  because  he  makes  the  test  of  news  the 
satisfaction  of  a  first-rate  newspaper  man,  who 
of  course  knows  what  news  is.  He  has  proposed 
a  criterion,  but  he  has  not  defined  the  word. 
He  has  not  even  approached  a  definition.  Nor 
is  he  any  nearer  when  he  says  that  “in  general 
practice,  news  is  what  is  in  the  newspapers.” 
So?  Then  cross-word  puzzles,  realty  puffs, 
beauty  hints,  the  japes  of  columnists  and  advice 
to  the  lovelorn  are  news.  This  is,  indeed,  “a 
rather  terrible  reflection.” 

Heaven  forfend  that  I  should  set  myself  up 
to  define  news.  When  I  was  young  in  the 
game  I  thought  I  could  do  it;  but  if  I  had 
done  it  successfully  then,  the  definition  would 
not  fit  today.  The  standards  of  news  valuation 
have  shifted;  the  character  of  news  itself  has 
changed.  The  rotary  press,  typesetting  ma¬ 
chine,  pulpwood  newsprint  and  public  schools 
have  made  possible — nay,  imperative — mass  pro¬ 
duction  for  mass  consumption.  The  result  has 
been  a  modification  and  standardization  of  that 
commodity  which  is  the  one  distinguishing  thing 
about  the  daily  press.  It  seems  to  me  that  any 
adequate  definition  of  news  must  take  into  ac¬ 


count  the  effect  upon  journalism  of  the  machine 
and  the  masses.  Silas  Bsnt. 


$35,000  LIBEL  SUIT 


Muskogee  Man  Names  Muskogee  Times- 
Democrat  and  Phoenix  in  Action 

Suit  asking  $35,000  damages  for  al¬ 
leged  libel  has  been  filed  against  the 
Oklahoma  Press  Publishing  Company  of 
Muskogee,  publishers  of  the  Muskogee 
Times-Dcmocrat  and  the  Muskogee  Daily 
Phoenix-  by  J.  C.  Linder  of  Muskogee. 
The  suits  are  in  connection  with  articles 
published  Nov.  11  naming  Linder  as  one 
of  the  three  men  held  in  connection  with 
the  robbery  of  the  Farmers’  and  Mer¬ 
chants’  Bank  of  Chateau  on  Nov.  1. 

Linder  asks  $12,500  compensatory  and 
$5,000  exemplary  damages  from  each  of 
the  papers. 


O’NEILL  ESTATE  $1,250,000 

The  late  Eugene  M.  O’Neill,  publisher 
of  the  old  Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  in  his  will 
probated  in  Pittsburgh  on  Dec.  14,  dis¬ 
posed  of  an  estate  estimated  to  be  worth 
$1,250,000.  As  a  token  of  his  appreciation 
for  long  and  faithful  service  rendered 
him,  the  following  were  remembered  with 
bequests:  Frederick  C.  Smith,  $15,000; 
Robert  Tucker,  $5,000;  William  Tyrell, 
$5,000;  Louisa  Blyer,  ^,000;  Antoinette 
Dorner,  $5,000;  Madame  Claes  Garzia.. 
$5,000. 


OTTAWA  CITIZEN  JOINS  A.  N.  P.  A. 

The  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen  was,  this 
week,  elected  to  membership  in  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association. 
L.  B.  Palmer,  general  manager,  an¬ 
nounced. 


T 

--L.HE  NEWARK  STAR  EAGLE 

now  has  a  Net  Paid  Average  Circula¬ 
tion  of  over  100,000  copies  each  day, 
which  is  nearly  20,000  more  than  it 
had  a  year  ago. 

In  Advertising  volume,  the  STAR 
EAGLE  is  also  breaking  all  records. 
So  far  during  1926  the  STAR  EAGLE 
has  gained  nearly  a  million  lines  as 
compared  with  the  same  period  of  last 
year. 

Last  Friday  (December  10),  the  STAR 
EAGLE  carried  over  363  columns  of 
Advertising,  which  is  the  largest  volume 
ever  carried  in  any  one  issue,  in  the 
history  of  the  paper. 

In  the  City  of  Newark  proper,  the  STAR 
EAGLE  has  a  larger  circulation  than 
that  of  any  other  newspaper. 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROrT  BOSTON  PHILAOELPHU 


L 
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“Hand  -to-MoutK”  Buying  First  Seen 
as  a  Spectre  How  Hailed  as  a  Sa"?ior 


Competition  or  demands  of  important  whole¬ 
salers  and  large  retailers  sometimes  force  a 
reluctant  manufacturer  into  Newspaper 
advertising. 

He  may  not  recognize  progress;  he  may 
even  resent  it. 

Then  the  results  in  increased  sales  do  their 
persuasive  work — 

—  and  another  advertiser  sees  the  simplicity 
and  effectiveness  of  advertising  where  his 
goods  are  on  sale  and  where  he  can  sell 
them  at  a  profit. 


Invest  in  Ne^;?spaper  Advertising 


E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

Established  1888 
Publishers'  Representatives 


Detroit 

Atlanta 


New  York 
Chicago 


Kansas  City 
San  Francisco 
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NEWSPAPER  MAKERS  AT  WORK 

-  By  HAROLD  J.  ASHE  - 


44TT  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the 
Times  to  play  up  constructive  news. 
In  this  respect  I  believe  that  it  was  one 
of  the  first  papers,  outside  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor,  to  take  such  a  defi¬ 
nite  step.” 

In  the  above  words  Ralph  \V.  True- 
blood,  executive  editor  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  summed  up  the  news  stand¬ 
ards  of  that  influential  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily. 

“In  line  with  this  policy,”  declarea 
Mr.  Trueblood,  “It  is  our  business  to  ex¬ 
ploit  to  the  extent  of  our  ability  for¬ 
ward-looking,  constructive  work  of  the 


Ralph  W.  Trueblood 

community,  the  country  and  the  world. 
Such  news  we  try  to  vary  with  com¬ 
manding  interest  angles.  W'e  tell  the 
story  of  progress  and  development,  but 
blue-pencil  the  encyclopedic  style.  There 
is  no  use  to  print  educational  and  infor¬ 
mative  news  unless  it  is  read,  and  sta¬ 
tistics  do  not  make  a  broad  reader  ap¬ 
peal.” 

Perhaps  in  no  other  large  city  in  the 
country  is  there  so  much  need  for  a 
newspaper  that  records  the  “constructive 
work  of  the  community.”  Los  Angeles 
is  a  rapidly  growing  city,  has  been  for 
the  last  20  years.  More,  it  is  now  an 
industrial  city.  Hundreds  of  new  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  locate  in  the  city  every 
year.  Most  of  them  are  small,  it  is  true, 
but  they  are  a  beginning  for  bigger 
plants,  as  has  been  demonstrated  time 
without  number.  And  because  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  recognizes  the  direct  relation 
between  their  interests  and  those  of  these 
factories,  old  and  new,  such  news  has 
an  especial  apical  to  them. 

The  Times  in  its  program  of  exploit¬ 
ing  these  industries  serves  the  dual  pur¬ 
pose  of  giving  the  kind  of  news  that  a 
large  part  of  the  public  wants,  and  sec¬ 
ondly  educating  the  newly  arriving  citi¬ 
zenry  to  the  importance  of  these  same 
industries. 

It  is  this  news  policy  that,  in  no  small 
way,  has  contributed  to  the  steady  growth 
of  industrial  Los  Angeles. 

“The  Southern  California  area  is  par¬ 
ticularly  fertile  in  news  of  industrial  de¬ 
velopment,”  stated  Mr.  Trueblood.  “The 
Southwest  produces  practically  all  the 
basic  materials  that  go  into  industry. 
Wool,  cotton,  copper  are  characteristic 
of  the  country’s  resources.  It  has  a  year- 
around  climate.  We  then  strive  to  give 
prominence  to  this  potentially  great  in¬ 
dustrial  area.” 

Mr.  Trueblood  explained  that  the 
Times  has  been  made  popular  largely 
through  its  classification  of  news — state, 
city,  suburban.  An  unusually  large  staff 
of  residential  correspondents  are  main¬ 
tained  in  every  city  of  importance. 

While  the  Times  is  largely  dependent 
upon  syndicates  for  its  feature  material 
it  has  been  successful  in  developing  ma¬ 
terial  under  its  own  roof.  This  has 
been  from  necessity.  Conditions  in 
southern  California  make  it  impossible 
to  use  many  of  the  features  that  are 
practical  for  eastern  and  middle  western 
publication. 

“We  have  tried  contests  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,”  said  Mr.  Trueblood,  “and  have  had 
fair  results.  However,  we  have  always 


preferred  circulation  growth  to  be  slow 
and  steady,  rather  than  to  jump  up  ma¬ 
terially  and  take  equally  sharp  drops. 
W’e  have  tried  to  build  on  continued 
value,  rather  than  a  single  feature.  If 
some  one  thing  is  published  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  feature,  and  circulation  is  taken 
on  due  to  that  feature,  then  interest  lags 
later.  W’e  have  not  tried  to  build  circu¬ 
lation  through  contests,  and  where  we 
have  employed  them  it  has  been  only  for 
reader  interest. 

Mr.  Trueblood  started  on  the  Times 
15  years  ago  as  an  $18  a  week  cub  re¬ 
porter,  and  all  of  his  newspaper  expe¬ 
rience  has  been  gained  on  that  paper.  He 
became  assistant  city  editor,  then  city 
editor,  which  later  post  he  held  for  five 
years.  For  the  last  six  years  he  has 
held  his  present  position  as  executive 
editor. 


YOUNG  N.  Y.  EXECUTIVES 


Daniel,  Mirror  City  Editor,  It  30,  Hit 
Attittant  It  28 

There  they  are,  the  youngest  city- 
editors  in  New  York,  someone  said, 
pointing  at  Royal  S.  Daniel,  Jr.,  city 
editor  of  the  Nezo  York  Mirror,  and  his 
assistant,  Arthur  Irwin.  The  former  is 
30 ;  the  latter  28. 

Daniel,  scion  of  a  newspaper  family, 
came  to  New  York  10  years  ago  from 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  be  a  cub  on  the  New 
York  Telegram  staff.  Later  he  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  New  York  Journal,  where, 
during  the  war,  he  wrote  the  Hearst  war 
leads.  When  the  Mirror  was  started  two 
years  ago,  he  was  on  the  Americem's  city 
desk,  and  was  sent  over  to  take  charge  of 
the  tabloid’s  city  news. 

Irwin  was  secretary  to  Charles  Chapin, 
the  New  York  Evening  World's  famous 
city  editor  in  1913.  Later  he  was  engaged 
in  moving  picture  publicity  and  exploita¬ 
tion,  joining  the  Brooklyn  section  of  the 
New-  York  Journal  in  1921.  He  also  has 
been  with  the  Mirror  since  it  started. 


OCHS  AIDS  SOUTHERN  GROUP 

A  gift  of  $1,000  from  Adolph  S.  Ochs, 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Times,  for 
use  in  restoring  and  preserving  historic 
Lee  Memorial  chapel,  at  Lexington,  Va., 
has  been  announced  by  the  Richmond 
chapter  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy.  The  gift  was  made  by  Mr. 
Ochs,  through  the  chapter,  and  is  in 
memory  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Bertha  Levy 
Ochs,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  chapter  of  the  U.  D.  C. 

NEW  A.  N.  P.  A.  MEMBER 

The  Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Her¬ 
ald  has  been  elected  to  membership  in 
the  .American  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation,  L.  B.  Palmer,  general  manager, 
announced  this  week. 

High  Quality 
Typefaces 

Not  only  are  Ludlow  ty'pefaces  on 
'  slugs  new  and  clear-printing — they  are 
distinctive. 

In  6-point  to  full-width  72-point  sizes, 
the  Ludlow  provides  a  wide  variety  of 
quality  tv'pefaces  now  possible  in  slug¬ 
lines  without  machine  or  riiold  changes. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  running  short 
of  sorts,  as  with  the  Ludlow  you  set 
matrices — not  type. 

Let  us  demonstrate  to  you  the  value  of 
the  Ludlow  in  your  plant  for  setting  ads 
and  heads. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Cly bourn  A ve.,  Chicago 
Boston— New  York — Atlanta — San  Francisco 


LUDLOW  OUALfTT  COMPOSITION 


Merchants  Voluntarily 
Raise  Rates  to  Revive 
Weekly 

'T^HE  EusthampUm  (Mass.)  News, 
a  weekly  whirh  announced 
suspension  of  publication  some 
weeks  ago,  has  resumed  publica¬ 
tion  with  more  vitality  than  ever, 
after  a  unique  combination  of  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Merchants  of  the  town  who 
viewed  the  suspension  of  the  paper 
with  disfavor  banded  together  and 
offered  to  pay  an  increased  adver¬ 
tising  rate  if  the  paper  would  re¬ 
sume.  at  the  same  time  suggesting 
that  the  publication  date  be  made 
Thursday  instead  of  Friday. 

The  reappearance  of  the  News 
this  week  marks  the  resumption 
of  an  interesting  career  of  more 
than  half  a  century. 


BUYS  LONDON  POST  PLANT 

William  Harrison,  who  recently  ac¬ 
quired  the  Tatler,  Sketch  and  other 
weekly  British  magazines,  has  purchased 
the  building  of  the  London  Morning  Post, 
on  the  corner  of  Aldwych  and  the  Strand. 
The  new  Morning  Post  building  will  be 
in  Tudor  street,  facing  the  new  offices  of 
the  London  Daily  Mail.  Increased  cir¬ 
culation  due  to  a  reduction  from  2  pence 
to  1  penny  forced  the  Post  to  move  to 
larger  quarters. 


NEW  WISCONSIN  DAILY 

The  Berlin  (Wis.)  News  entered  the 
daily  field  Dec.  13  with  the  telegraph  news 
service  of  International  News  Service. 
The  owners  plan  to  continue  the  estab¬ 
lished  weekly  edition  of  the  News.  Ber¬ 
lin,  with  a  population  of  4,500,  now  has 
two  afternoon  newspapers :  the  News  and 
the  Journal. 


BRITISH  PAPER  FIRM 
SHARES  PROFITS 

Despite  Loss  of  $700,000  in  1926  Due 
to  Coal  Strike,  Inveresk  Sets  Aside 
Sum  for  Employe  In¬ 
vestments 

(..Special  to  Editor  &  Publish**) 

Some  British  paper  mills  have  been 
obliged  to  close  down  during  the  coal 
strike,  and  even  those  that  were  able  to 
carry  on  with  foreign  coal  were  obliged 
to  reduce  output  and  increase  the  price. 
The  Inveresk  Paper  Company,  one  of  the 
largest  combinations  in  the  country,  esti¬ 
mates  its  loss  at  $7(10,000,  attributable  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  to  the  coal  dispute. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  announced  that  the 
company  is  to  introduce  a  system  where¬ 
by  the  workers  can  participate  in  the 
profits.  A  sum  is  to  be  set  aside  out  of 
the  profits,  and  this,  administered  by  di¬ 
rectors  and  representative  workers,  will 
be  invested  in  gilt-edged  securities  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  workers.  The  Inveresk  Paper 
Company  controls,  or  is  actually  associ¬ 
ated  with,  twenty-one  factories  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper, 
and  material  used  in  the  manufacture  oi 
paper. 


WINTER  RESORT  GUIDE 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  the  winter  number  of  its  Motor 
and  Resort  Guide,  which  includes  a  motor 
log  of  thirty-six  pages,  a  new  ^ster 
map  showing  every  national  trail  in  the 
United  States  and  southern  Canada,  a 
directory  of  tourist  motor  camps,  an  illu¬ 
strated  guide  to  wnnter  resorts  and  cities 
of  the  southeast,  southwest  and  south,  a 
survey  of  ocean  routes  and  foreign  winter 
tours,  and  a  complete  directory  of  winter 
golf  courses,  covering  the  United  States. 
The  illustrated  guide,  American  and 
foreign,  occupies  about  100  pages  of  the 
book. 


EVERY  ADVERTISING- 
CAMFAICN  SHOULD  INCLUDE 


WAe  TUchyCtmcaitmted  trading 
(Jlrea  ^  25Q000  Buyers  ... 

Wilminffton  has  many  claims  to  distinction.  It  is  noted  as  a  great  manu¬ 
facturing  center  and  occupies  a  preeminent  place  as  the  home  of  some  of 
the  largest  industries  in  the  world.  Within  its  25-mlle  concentrated  trading 
area  of  250.000  inhabitants  lies  a  great  buying  power  that  no  national 
advertiser  can  overlook. 

Shoppers  from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  the  entire  state 
of  Delaware  come  to  Wilmington  to  do  their  trading. 

The  logical  mediums  to  cover  this  rich  market  are  the  Evening  Journal  and 
Morning  News.  With  a  combined  circulation  of  over  31,000  that  covers 
60%  of  the  families  in  this  area,  the  Evening  Journal  and  Morning  News 
are  the  dominant  papers. 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with  this  market,  get  the  facts— you  will  be 
convinced.  _ 

EVENING  JOURNAL 
MORNINGF  NEiVS 
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My  Friend  Bernard  Shaw” 

BY  ARCHIBALD  HENDERSON 

Author  of  ‘“George  Bernard  Shaw,  His  Life  and  Work,”  “Mark  Twain.”  “O.  Henry,”  “Table  Talk  of  G.  B.  S.” 


For  twenty-two  years  Archibald  Henderson  has 
been  exponent  and  interpreter  of  G.  B.  S.  Inti¬ 
mate  anecdotes  and  personal  reminiscences  of 
Bernard  Shaw,  the  Man,  which  only  so  close  a 
friend  as  Dr.  Henderson  could  give. 

Territory  Closed 
NEW  YORK  ST.  LOUIS 
CHICAGO  WASHINGTON 

LOS  ANGELES  SEATTLE 
SAN  FRANCISCO  BALTIMORE 
SAN  ANTONIO  DETROIT 
MILWAUKEE  ALBANY 
BOSTON  SYRACUSE 

TORONTO  WINNIPEG 


Eight  weekly  instalments,  about  1250  words 
each.  Illustrated  by  photographs  from  Dr. 
Henderson’s  personal  collection. 

RELEASED 

BEGINNING  SUNDAY,  JANUARY  2 
FIRST  PUBLICATION  ....  WORLD  RIGHTS 

This  series  is  the  closest  and  most  intimate  record  of  the  greatest  living  literary  figure,  whose  every 
word  and  act  is  featured  as  a  news  item  in  the  press  of  the  world. 

WIRE  FOR  OPTION 

WE  WILL  SEND  SAMPLE  ARTICLE  AND  TERMS  AT  ONCE 

THE  O’DELL  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 

Fifty -five  Fifth  Avenue  -  -  -  New  York  City 


G.  B.  S.  and  Henderson  in  a  Bohun  Lynch  Cartoon 
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SOME  SELLING 
WHO  CANT 


IDEAS  FOR  SALESMEN 
TALK  CIRCULATION 


Readers’  Loyalty  to  Smaller  Paper  Often  Makes  It  a  Better 
Sales  Medium,  Says  Writer — Larger  Space  Can 
Be  Used  at  Lower  Rate 


By  ERWIN  J.  W.  HUBER 

Advertising  Manager,  Rochester  Journal-American  and  Post-Express 


give  the  copy  sufficient  extra  attention-  tensively  during  the  last  few  years, 
compelling  value  to  actually  obtain  the  Although  the  year  has  been  marked  by 
interest  of  a  larger  number  of  readers  than  numerous»  reorganizations,  tending  to 
the  smaller  copy  in  the  larger  paper.  place  the  companies  on  a  sounder  finan- 
Of  course,  as  this  advertiser’s  business  cial  footing  than  previously,  the  most  im- 
grew  to  the  point  where  his  increased  ap-  portant  development  took  place  at  the 
propriation  permitted  the  effective  use  of  plant  of  the  Powell  River  Pulp  &  Paper 
more  than  one  paper,  then  the  second  and  Company,  where  additions  to  machinery 
even  the  third  paper  is  advisable.  equipment  last  summer  brought  the  ca- 

“The  effective  use”  is  the  thought  back  pacity  of  the  mill  to  approximately  500 
of  this  entire  argument.  So  many  adver-  tons  of  newsprint  daily. 


^^TVOTHING  takes  the  place  of  circu- 
'  lation” — when  you  have  it. 

A  smug  slogan  glibly  sung  by  the  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  selling  space  in  a  news¬ 
paper  that  leads  in  its  particular  territory. 

Believe  it  and  every  newspaper  that 
hasn’t  the  predominating  circulation  might 
just  as  well  fold  its  tent  and  check  out. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  frequently  the 
second  or  even  the  third  paper  in  point  of 
circulation  is  the  best  advertising  buy  from 
the  standpoint  of  results  per  dollar  in¬ 
vested.  Provided,  of  course,  that  the 
milline  rate  compares  with  competing 
mediums. 

Selecting  the  newspapers  with  the 
largest  circulation  is  the  lazy  space  buyer’s 
method. 

Careful  analysis  of  a  given  field  to  find 
the  best  buy  for  a  given  expenditure  re- 

Siires  time  and,  what  is  vastly  more  rare, 
ought 

Some  agate  line  sage  once  arose  to  re¬ 
mark  that  the  results  to  be  obtained  from 
display  advertising  depended  entirely  up¬ 
on  mass  circulation,  whereas  results  from 
classified  depended  on  reader  interest. 
All  ef  which  is  just  exactly  SO  per  cent 
bunk. 

Both  depend  on  reader  interest. 

Mass  circulation  is  good  only  when  it 
is  good  circulation.  Its  quality  cannot  be 
determined  by  its  size.  Neither  can  the 
reader  interest  be  so  measured. 

Many  factors  enter  into  what  is  termed 
reader  interest. 

Loyalty  of  a  reader  to  his  newspaper  is 
one.  Sometimes  the  best  newspaper  has 
the  smallest  circulation.  At  least  this 
particular  newspaper  is  very  definitely  the 
best  paper  to  its  own  group  of  readers. 
Otherwise  why  would  it  exist? 

Of  course,  this  does  not  apply  to  a 
publication  supported  by  wealthy  interests, 
or  to  a  newspaper  that  chronically  loses 
money. 

But  it  does  emphatically  apply  to  the 
paper  that,  although  it  is  much  smaller 
than  its  comj^titor,  operates  on  a  profit. 

Obviously  its  reader  group  believes  in 
its  policy  and  is  more  interested  in  reading 
it  than  any  other  paper.  This  is  the  kind 
of  reader  interest  that  produces  interest 
in  advertising. 

The  reader  group’s  loyalty  to  a  small 
paper  is  frequently  more  manifest  than  the 
same  loyalty  to  a  much  larger  paper. 

Why?  Frequently,  because  the  small 
paper  is  generally  striving  to  grow,  it  is 
more  anxious  to  please  its  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Newspapers  that  lead  all  com¬ 
petitors  by  a  safe  margin  develop  a  spirit 
bf  arrogance — of  independence. 

This  is  natural  and  although  the  pub- 
llisher  may  deny  it,  this  independent  atti¬ 
tude  is  often  noticeable  on  the  part  of  the 
staff,  the  men  and  women  who  come  in 
contact  with  the  public. 

Then  there  is  the  very  evident  wealth 
due  to  its  size.  Some  people  just  can’t 
help  feeling  "agin”  those  of  great  wealth. 
.Others  just  naturally  lean  towards  the 
underdog. 

This  type  of  reader  always  votes  Demo¬ 
cratic  or  Progressive  in  communities 
overwhelmingly  Republican. 

No  advertiser  ever  expects  to  effective¬ 
ly  “sell”  100  per  cent  of  any  circulation. 
However,  the  success  of  a  campaign  de¬ 
pends  on  how  large  a  proportion  of  the 
whole  is  sold.  Of  course,  this  is  de¬ 
termined  by  size  and  effectiveness  of  copy 
plus  reader  interest. 

j  Now,  then,  let’s  take  size  of  copy  as  it 
relates  to  compelling  attention.  This  must 
necessarily  be  figured  in  relation  to  the 
medium  to  be  used.  A  page  ad  in  a  small 
magazine  may  be  four  inches  by  eight 
inches  (two  12  em  columns  112  lines 
deep).  This  relatively  small  ad  is  big, 
full  page  copy  in  a  small  magazine.  How¬ 
ever,  place  this  same  ad  in  a  forty-eight 


and  it  becomes  unim- 


page  newspaper 
portant. 

Why  not  use  the  same  yard  stick  in 
judging  the  attention-compelling  qualities 
of  a  given  piece  of  copy  in  a  newspaper  ? 

For  instance :  A  one-quarter  page  ad  in 
a  newspaper  containing  regularly  forty 
pages  is  just  a  one-sixtieth  of  the  whole 
and  should  be  expected  to  attract  the  in¬ 
terest  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  entire 
reader  group. 

However,  take  a  smaller  paper  with  an 
average  of  twenty  pages.  This  same 
quarter  page  immediately  becomes  one 
eightieth  of  the  whole.  Just  twice  as 
much.  In  other  words,  a  quarter  page  ad 
is  relatively  twice  as  big  an  ad  in  a  news¬ 
paper  of  twenty  pages  as  a  quarter  page 
ad  in  a  newspaper  of  forty  pages. 

And  apparently  all  advertisers  are 
agreed  on  one  principle,  i.e.,  the  larger 
the  copy  the  larger  the  percentage  of  the 
entire  cir(nilation  attracted.  Hence,  the 
superiority  of  the  small  newspaper  as 
against  its  larger  competitor  provided,  of 
course,  that  its  milline  rate  is  the  same. 

This  mathematical  advantage  plus  the 
more  intense  reader  interest  should  prove 
conclusively  that  the  smaller  newspaper  is 
superior  to  the  larger  one. 

The  foregoing  mathematical  proof  will, 
of  course,  send  all  buyers  of  space  scurry¬ 
ing  to  the  columns  of  the  smaller  news¬ 
paper,  which  will  reverse  the  situation  and 
the  procedure.  Oh  no,  not  at  all,  and 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Why?  Because  as 
we  said  in  the  first  place,  buyers  of  space 
are  sometimes  lazy  buyers.  Taking  the 
largest  medium  in  each  territory  is  the 
“safe”  and  quickest  way.  Any  other  re¬ 
quires  careful  analysis  and  investiga¬ 
tion. 

And  besides.  Buyers  of  advertising, 
like  other  animals,  travel  in  herds.  When 
the  herd  is  using  a  certain  medium,  others 
follow  suit.  By  their  numbers  they  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  the  paper  and  partly 
nullify  their  appeal  because  of  this  and 
because  of  the  presence  of  competitive 
copy. 

This  applies  to  local  advertising  even 
more  thatf  to  national.  The  local 
merchant  so  often  believes  that  his  ad¬ 
vertising  must  appear  where  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  other  local  merchants  ad¬ 
vertise.  Not  because  his  copy  pulls  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  larger  paper  (cost  considered) 
but  because  it’s  being  done. 

This  same  characteristic  is  being 
followed  to  some  extent  in  the  placing  of 
national  advertising  in  magazines  of" 
gigantic  circulation. 

For  instance,  although  the  quality  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  circulation  is 
unquestionable,  still  no  student  of  advertis¬ 
ing  will  question  this  statement  either: 
That  advertising  often  finds  its  way  into 
the  S.  E.  P.  columns  because  it  is  a 
“smart”  thing  to  do,  not  the  smart  thing 
to  do. 

No  item  of  general  consumption  can  be 
profitably  advertised  in  a  medium  of 
national  circulation  unless  the  product  has 
nationwide  distribution.  Even  then  it 
seldom  is  profitable  unless  the  advertiser 
can  finance  a  complete  campaign  with 
follow-up  insertions. 

This  same  principle  applies  to  the  small 
local  advertiser. 

Supposing,  for  instance,  that  you  operate 
a  medium  sized  store  in  a  city  having  three 
newspapers,  and  suppose  that  your  appro¬ 
priation  would  permit  the  use  of  a  four 
hundred  line  advertisement  once  a  week 
in  the  largest  of  the  three  newspapers. 

And  suppose  still  further  that  the  small¬ 
est  of  the  three  newspapers  had  a  circula¬ 
tion  just  about  one-half  the  size  of  the 
first  with  a  rate  in  proportion. 

By  using  the  small  paper  the  same  ap¬ 
propriation  would  purchase  an  ad  twice  the 
size,  or  800  lines.  This  extra  size  would 


tisers  pass  up  a  newspaper  because  its  cir¬ 
culation  is  smaller  than  its  competitor’s, 
whereas  this  very  fact  may  create  a  con¬ 
dition  making  possible  more  effective  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Theoretically?  Yes,  of  course,  but  a 
theory  that  has  worked  out  in  practise  in 


Present  plans  of  the  Whalen  and 
Beaver  Cove  organizations  are  for  a  200- 
ton  production  at  each  of  the  two  plants. 
The  reorganization  of  the  Beaver  Cove 
concern  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  biggest 
events  in  the  paper  industry  on  the  coast 
years.  The  International  Harvester 


the  handling  of  many  important  accounts —  Company  is  behind  the  project  and  has 


theory  so  practical  that  many  smaller 
newspapers  are  very  profitable  proper¬ 
ties. 

Many  small  merchants  find  it  pays  to 
advertise  even  though  they  do  not  follow 
the  herd  in  spending  their  relatively  small 
appropriation  in  the  largest  paper. 

B.  C.  PAPER  INDUSTOY  GROWING 


Its  Newsprint  Production  Will  Soon  Be 

Valued  at  $20,000,000  AnnuaUy 

British  Columbia’s  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion  will  soon  be  valued  at  $20,000,000 
a  year,  following  important  developments 
now  being  carried  out  in  the  industry. 

The  vast  pulpwood  resources  of  the 
province  are  being  utilized  by  half  a 
dozen  ^  large  mills  being  operated  by 
Canadian  and  United  States  interests, 
.\meric^s  having  bought  into  British 
Columbia  pulp  and  paper  enterprises  ex- 


.indertaken  to  put  up  $2,0(X),000  to  cover 
the  cost  of  remodeling  the  plant  at  Beaver 
Cove,  east  coast  of  Vancouver  Island, 
which  was  built  during  the  war.  A  total 
of  $16,000,000  will  probably  be  put  into 
(he  concern  during  the  next  few  years 
if  conditions  are  satisfactory,  and  there 
is  talk  of  the  organization  of  a  $25,000,- 
000  company  with  the  International  Har¬ 
vester  Company  behind  it  as  a  permanent 
operating  and  controlling  unit  for  an  ex¬ 
tensive  pulp  development  scheme  to  be 
launched  during  the  next  few  years. 


NEW  PRESS  “WHO’S  WHO” 

Dr.  S.  Gershanek,  editor  and  publisher, 
Who’s  Who  in  Journalism,  has  with¬ 
drawn  from  that  publication  to  prepare 
the  International  Who’s  Who  in  Jour¬ 
nalism,  of  which  he  will  be  sole  editor 
and  publisher.  He  is  now  editor  of  the 
National  Business  Review,  New  York. 


Again  the 

Syracuse  Post  Standard 

leads  In  National  Advertising. 

The  POST  STANDARD  carried  more 
National  Advertising  in  November  than 
either  of  the  other  two  Syracuse  news¬ 
papers. 

It  carried  more  in  the  Daily  edition,  and 
also  more  in  the  Daily  and  Sunday 
editions  combined,  than  the  same  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  other  newspapers. 

The  circulation  of  the  POST  STAND¬ 
ARD  continues  to  grow.  In  the  month 
of  November  the  circulation  of  the  Daily 
POST  STANDARD  was  over  S8f4Sa 
net  paid  copies  per  day. 

The  circulation  of  the  Sunday  edition 
of  the  POST  STANDARD  was  over 
average  copies  per  issue. 

The  POST  STANDARD  reaches  the 
purchasing  power  in  its  territory. 


Inc. 


Managers  of  Foreign  Advertising 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA  DETROIT 
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hoisting  up 
a  new  mark! 


Net  Paid  Daily  Average 

.  190,579 
.  169,300 

GAIN . 21«279 


November  1926  . 
November  1925  . 
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In  the  making  of  a  neAvja 


positors,  photographers, ar 
make-up  men,  stereotypei,  £ 
the  paper,  are  merged  fiijlj/ 


Are  not  these  efforts  dei 


plates  that  it  is  possible  Ip 


vjaper  the  efforts  of  com- 
3, artists,  photo-engravers, 
)%  and  all  who  have  made 
ir(ly  in  the  Printing  Plate. 
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E  D  I 


GET  AT  THE  TRUTH! 


Editor  &  publisher  in  its  issue  dated  No¬ 
vember  20th,  last,  published  a  letter  received 
from  the  Publishers'  Association  of  New  York 
City  of  which  the  following  paragraph  was  a  part : 

“At  Madison  Square  Garden  there  will  be  two 
Hockey  Teams,  one  controlled  by  Tex  Richard  and 
the  other  controlled  by  Colonel  Hammond.  The  pub¬ 
licity  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Bruno  &  Blythe, 
220  West  42ik1  Street,  and  they  have  been  told  that 
the  sum  of  $12,000,  $6,000  from  each  team,  has  been 
set  aside  for  publicity  purposes.  Instructions  have 
been  given,  however,  that  this  money  is  not  to  be 
expended  for  advertising,  but  is  to  be  expended,  if 
necessary,  among  newspaper  men  who  are  supposed 
to  be  in  a  position  to  either  influence  or  direct  the 
publication  of  reading  notices.” 

It  is,  of  course,  the  duty  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
serving  as  it  does  not  only  the  interests  of  the  news¬ 
papers  of  New  York  City  but  of  the  country  at  large, 
to  take  lively  interest  in  the  truth  of  any  such  alleged 
practise  which  affects  ethics  in  journalism.  It  seemed 
highly  probable  to  Editor  &  Publisher  that  this 
responsible  body  of  metropolitan  publishers  would 
have  evidence  to  support  such  statement  and,  as  there 
have  been  so  many  rumors  of  venality  in  sporting 
departments  that  the  .American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  this  year  opened  a  committee  inquiry  into  the 
subject.  Editor  &  Publisher  urged  that  the  hockey 
publicity  situation  be  sifted  to  the  bottom. 

Bruno  &  Blythe,  named  in  the  publishers’  state¬ 
ment,  have  now  advised  Editor  &  Publisher  that  the 
charges  are  unjust  and  untrue.  They  specifically  deny 
the  charges  as  made.  They  deny  that  at  any  time 
they  have  been  either  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  the  bribing  of  any  person.  They  challenge  any 
person  to  prove  the  contrary. 

Editor  &  Publisher  made  no  charge  that  Bruno  & 
Blythe  were  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the 
bribing  of  any  person.  The  publishers’  statement  did 
not  charge  that  Bruno  &  Blythe  had  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  bribed  any  person.  The  question  that  was 
raised  in  our  columns  was  whether  a  fund  had  been 
set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  improperly  influencing 
hockey  news  writers.  .As  Bruno  &  Blythe  deny  any 
knowledge  of  or  connection  with  a  fund  to  bribe  news¬ 
paper  men  and  offer  to  submit  to  examination  Editor 
&  Publisher  respectfully  urges  the  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  City  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
the  matter  without  delay  by  giving  Bruno  &  Blythe 
every  opportunity  to  state  their  version  of  the  matter. 
Indeed,  we  believe  that  Bruno  &  Blythe  need  only 
make  a  formal  request  of  the  publishers’  association 
to  get  the  hearing  due  them. 

In  this  and  every  other  matter  Editor  &  Publisher 
is  interested  only  in  the  truth.  Let  the  truth  in  this 
instance,  whether  it  hits  newspaper  men,  sports  pro¬ 
moters,  press  agents  or  anyone  else,  be  plainly  told ! 


In  1927  use  newst^pcrs  and  actually  sell  the 
merchandise  that  you  hatv  sung  about  in  me¬ 
diums  that  are  less  able  to  bring  local  seller  and 
buyer  together. 


THE  COMIC  MARVEL 

IN  all  departments  of  newspaper  work  there  is 
no  test  of  patience  and  skill  to  compare  with  that 
of  the  comic  artist.  Imagine  the  gruelling  problem 
involved  in  the  daily  origination  of  a  humorous  situa¬ 
tion  among  a  limited  cast  of  characters,  usually  two 
or  three  puppets,  whose  faces  and  amiable  weaknesses 
are  as  well  known  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  is  Uncle  Sam’s  plug  hat.  There  are  half  a  dozen 
such  creative  artists  who  have  uninterruptedly  sus¬ 
tained  interest  in  comic  characters  for  more  than  ten 
years— a  few  much  longer— and  are  still  going  strong. 

If  four  years  of  .Abie’s  Irish  Rose  is  a  long-run 
phenomenon  in  the  theatrical  world,  how  mirch  more 
wonderful  are  these  perennial  comic-strips,  each  one 
a  complete  play  but  with  identical  characters  in  seem- 
•rgly  endless  variation  of  situations.  We  would  like 
'o  know  just  how  many  times  George  McManus  has 
drawn  “Father,”  how  often  Sid  Smith  has  reproduced 
the  chinless  “Andy,”  what  the  serial  number  of  Bud 
I'isher’s  “Mutt  and  Jeff”  is  today,  how  many  times 
F.  Opper  has  crowned  “Happy”  with  a  tin  can,  the 
erm’t  on  tlie  "Katzeniammer”  youngsters  and  just 


RIAL 


ideate  anb  @ool)  i^tll 

4BIorp  to  oBoO  in  ttie 
and  on  eartlj  peace,  good  toil! 
totoard  men. 


iSinb  it  came  to  pagg,  aei  tfje  angete 
toere  gone  afeoap  from  tfjem  into  beaben, 
ttesiliepiierbef  eiaib  one  to  anotijer.Uet  us 
noto  go  eben  unto  ISetlilefiem,  anb  see 
ti)t£(  tiling  toiiitli  is  come  to  pass,  tDljicfi 
tbe  Horb  butt  mabe  bnobin  unto  us. 

Stub  tbep  came  toitfi  baste,  anb  founb 
iRarp  anb  Joseph,  anb  tbe  babe  Iping 
in  a  manger.— ^t.  Uube,  II;  14, 15, 16. 


where  all  the  other  comics  of  long  standing  popularity 
stand  in  number  of  public  performances.  The  men 
who  do-  this  work  are  possessed  of  a  range  of  original¬ 
ity  which  is  uncommon  in  this  world.  When  one 
considers  that  any  of  these  artists  may  have  redrawn 
their  characters  as  many  as  50,000  times  the  marvel 
of  it  becomes  strikingly  vivid. 


If  material  bounties  bring  happiness  the 
American  people  have  greater  cause  for  rejoic¬ 
ing  on  this  Christmas  day  than  ever  in  the 
history  of  the  nation,  prosperity  unequalled  in 
the  world. 


PUTTING  ONE  OVER 

WHERE,  may  we  ask,  did  you  receive  your  first 
impression  regarding  the  radical  departure  in 
automobile  production  that  ushered  into  this 
country  the  small  car?  From  news  or  advertising 
columns?  Probably  news  columns,  as  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  learns  that  a  slick  young  advertising  man, 
posing  before  editors  as  a  free-lance  writer  trying  to 
make  his  way  in  the  cruel  world,  succeeded  in  land¬ 
ing  for  his  corporation  client,  the  introducer  of  the 
little  car,  no  less  than  1,200,000  lines  of  free  editorial 
space  before  one  dollar  was  spent  for  advertising. 

Naturally,  he  was  not  writing  about  the  actual  little 
car  that  was  awaiting  the  launching  party  in  all  of 
the  cities  of  the  land,  but  confined  his  stories  to  the 
alleged  advantages  of  the  small  car  as  built  and  com¬ 
monly  used  in  England.  He  was  much  too  clever  to 
admit  in  his  copy  that  many  Englishmen  and  Euro¬ 
peans  look  upon  our  standard-sized  cars  as  models  of 
luxury  and  sigh  as  they  think  of  the  fact  that  they 
pay  taxes  on  horse-power  and  that  none  but  the  rich 
are  able  to  operate  cars  that  are  heavy  users  of  that 
precious  commodity  (over  there),  petrol.  His  stories 
made  Flngland’s  necessity  something  we  should  envy, 
only  he  didn’t  phrase  it  just  that  w'ay. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is,  of  course,  not  concerned 
with  the  merits  of  the  big  and  little  car  controversy, 
but  it  is  immensely  interested  in  the  fact  that  editors 
of  metropolitan  newspapers  were  hooked  into  giving 
space,  worth  in  advertising  columns  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  million  dollars,  to  announce  a  newcomer  in 
the  automotive  field,  and  all  because  a  mild-mannered 
advertising  genius,  in  the  uniform  of  a  cub  reporter, 
got  easy  editors  to  print  his  stuff  to  encourage  his 
aliened  ambitions. 


Curiously,  some  zvho  cmitend  for  the  "per¬ 
sonal  liberty"  of  booze  drinkers  see  nothing  in- 
con.sistent  in  adz'ocacy  of  censorship  of  the 
drama  or  a  night  club  curfew  law. 


SOCIAL  CENSORSHIP  I 

IN  the  years  following  the  war  the  English  press  - 
has  exposed  to  the  view  and  astonishment  of  the  1 
world  several  shocking  instances  of  social  dj.  - 
generation,  as  revealed  in  divorce  court  testimony  * 
Observers  of  social  trends  have  remarked  how  dee® 
the  fabric  of  domestic  decency  must  be  torn  by  greed? 
materialism  and  its  sensual  concomitants  when  sup. 
posed  respectable  people  are  shown  as  depraved  ani- 
mals  in  private  life.  While  nothing  has  been  under- 
taken  by  Parliament,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  to  shame 
the  actual  evils,  the  mouth  of  the  press  that  exposed 
them  is  to  be  shut  by  legislation.  Censorship  of  the 
divorce  courts  has  been  voted  by  the  House  of  C:om-  . 
mons  and  ratified  by  the  House  of  Lords.  > 

In  discussing  the  matter  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
United  States  is  in  no  position  to  pretend  to  relative 
social  virtue,  insofar  as  our  dollar  aristocracy  is  con-  ; 
cerned.  Fine  lace,  soft  silk,  high  hats  probably  cover  ^ 
as  much  indecency  here  as  there.  We,  too,  often  talk  ^ 
of  press  censorship.  If  the  matter  were  put  to  a  popu- 
lar  referendum  there  is  small  doubt  but  that  censor-  ! 
ship  of  divorce  proceedings  would  be  voted  by  the  ma-  ^ 
jority  of  Americans.  Our  people  usually  are  disposed  | 
to  gloss  over  ugliness  rather  than  tackle  it.  In  cer-  ^ 
tain  circumstances  in  certain  states,  divorces  may  even 
now  be  obtained  in  secret  proceedings. 

That  is  one  picture,  but  there  is  another  demanding 
inspection. 

While  censorship  of  any  news  is  incompatible  with 
a  free  press  and  cannot  be  tolerated  by  journalists  who 
sincerely  cling  to  the  theory  that  unsocial  conditions 
only  fester  and  spread  their  poisons  under  lids  of 
suppression,  in  candor  Editor  &  Publisher  must  say 
that  so  flagrant  has  exploitation  become  of  sex  in 
news  by  some  newspapers  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
in  England,  that  we  do  not  wonder  that  people  who 
are  still  in  their  right  minds  are  asking  for  means  to 
bury  these  sewers  from  sight  and  smell.  It  is  a  most 
natural  reaction.  For  instance,  when  the  father  of  j  ^ 
little  schoolgirl  discovers  that  the  pennies  he  gave  her 
to  buy  candy  went  for  a  copy  of  a  lecherous  news¬ 
paper  that  the  child  smuggled,. into  the  house  beneath 
her  jacket  and  read  in  her  locked  room,  that  man  b 
not  going  to  be  so  particular  about  the  principle  of 
the  free  press  as  he  is  to  obtain  some  direct  means  of 
preventing  an  editorial  panderer  from  befouling  hb 
child’s  mind.  This  particular  incident  happened  in 
America,  not  England,  but  that  sort  of  thing  of  courst 
happens  there,  too. 

Indecency  has  never  been  privileged  in  the  American 
press  by  our  journalistic  code  and  it  has  been  and  b 
now  practiced  in  defiance  of  that  code  by  unprincipled 
and  inferior  craftsmen.  Unprincipled,  because  the? 
have  grossly  abused  as  a  license  the  sublime  privilege 
of  a  constitutional  grant.  Inferior,  because  they  have 
not  known  how  to  gain  circulation  and  power  excep 
by  low  appeal  and  illicit  means. 

So,  the  complaint  of  the  public  here  and  in  England : 
is  well  understood  and,  as  usual,  the  innocent  suffe 
for  the  guilty.  That  a  section  of  the  dramatic  stage,  f 
a  large  department  of  the  magazine  publishing  in¬ 
dustry  and  considerable  of  the  motion  picture  trade 
are  as  prurient  in  their  appeals  as  is  a  section  of  the  i 
newspaper  press,  is  often  argued  in  extenuation.  But  > 
the  fact  only  intensifies  the  press’s  guilt.  It  is  the  i 
business  of  the  American  newspaper,  as  we  see  mat-  f 
ters,  to  keep  decent  standards  alive  in  news  columns ' 
and  in  every  other  public  exhibition.  If  we  have 
dropped  that  function,  we  do  not  deserve  constitutional 
freedom. 

The  sell  out  here  and  in  England  has  been  mudi 
much  too  cheap.  How  expensive  it  may  become  for 
the  press  and  democratic  institutions  will  be  a  vivid 
fact  when  the  reactions  of  the  rank  and  file  of  clean- 
minded  citizens  begin  to  exert  themselves  in  concrete 
forms,  as  will  surely  happen  as  day  follows  night. 

Let  English  newspaper  editorship  clean  its  own 
house  and  there  shall  be  no  censorship  of  divorct 
court  news.  A  section  of  our  j^ress  aches  for  disin¬ 
fectants,  if  we  are  to  escape  public  censure.  Thr 
business  is  to  print  the  news  for  the  good,  not  thf 
harm,  it  will  do.  That  is  the  rule,  and  all  that  vio¬ 
lates  it  is  a  direct  threat  at  free  press. 


Funny  what  nice  fellows  business  “enemies" 
often  are  when  you  get  acquainted  with  them. 
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PERSONAL 

has  been  named  city  editor  of  the  Blade. 

Joseph^.  Brady,  formerly  of  tl*  staff 
of  the  Nell’  York  Herald  Tribune,  %  now 

FOLKS.  WORTH  KNOWING 

in  the  editorial  department  of  the  New 

R 


Former  Mayor  John  Durkin  of  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  is  now  acting  as  president  and 


advertising  managers  of  ^iinnesota, 
entered  his  thirty-seventh  year  as  adver- 


ILEY  H.  ALLEN,  editor  of  the 
Hcmolulu  Star-Bulletin  arrived  in 

Yew  York  on  a  business  trip  this  week.  ’  acting  as  presioem  ana 

^  route  East  he  stopped  in  Denver  to  at-  Scranton  Sunday 

tend  the  convention  of  the  Western  Divi-  . 

sion  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Robert  Paterson,  formerly  of  McOure’s 
Commerce  which  voted  to  hold  its  1927  Syndicate,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  New 
convention  in  Honolulu.  york  Herald  Tribune. 

Dan  R.  -Anthony,  Jr.,  editor  and  pub-  Robert  W.  Read,  sports  writer  on  the 
Usher  of  the  Leavenworth  (Kan.)  Times,  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal,  who  was 
who  is  in  a  hospital  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  is  stricken  with  paralysis  some  time  ago,  has 
so  seriously  ill  he  will  not  be  able  to  at-  been  granted  a  pension.  He  served  in  the 
tend  to  his  duties  as  member  of  Congress  Spanish-.^merican  War. 
from  the  First  Kansas  District.  Last  Ashton  Stevens,  dramatic  editor  of  the 
summer  he  suffered  a  nervous  breakdown  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner,  who  has 
and  was  sent  west  by  his  physician,  fol-  been  ill  since  October,  takes  up  his  duties 
lowing  a  snort  rest  m  a  hospital  m  Kan-  again  next  week.  During  his  absence, 
sas  City.  John  Joseph,  movie  editor  of  the  paper, 

Gunnar  Lund,  editor  of  the  IV ashing-  has  been  handling  the  stage  reviews. 
ton  Posten,  Seattle  Npmegian  newspaper,  Ivan  L.  Wright,  formerly  a  member  of  ,  ui-  u 

has  been  made  a  Knight  ot  the  Order  ot  .u  ^  York  Herald  Tribune  staff  is  as  the  new  owner  and  publisher. 

St.  piaf  by,  the  King  o^Nprway  in  rec-  Z  pr^ucer  of  fplay  called  “New  York  In  the  early  days  Col.  Henry  was  the 


Coi_  William  F.  Henry 


tising  manager  of 
the  Duluth 
Herald  last  week. 

Despite  his  long 
career  in  the 
newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  Col.  Henry 
is  just  as  active 
today,  as  he  was 
37  years  ago 
when  he  joined 
A.  C.  Weiss  on 
Dec.  1,  1890,  as 
advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the 
Herald,  which 
the  latter  had 
taken  over  that 


ognition  of  his  services  to  Norwegians  in  Exchange”  which  will  be  presented  in  advertising  manager  and  the  entire  adver- 
America.  York  on  Christmas  night  tising  staff,  serving  all  alone  for  several 

John  Redmond,  publisher  of  the  Bur-  Earner  P.  Roney,  assistant  city  editor, 

cTjlSr,  ha,  a>»a,.,  uhen  an  .«iva 

correspondents  and  employes  of  the  .Re-  shortage  situation  Yn  New  York  Citv  I’^rt.  m  the  community  life  of  Duluth, 

gbhca.,  a,  .he  paper,  annual  pan,,  rause/h,  seepage  in  .he  Aahotan  Re«^^^  olX^^SrSV^’nler^  ^Hhe” 

W.  D.  VV.  Bishop,  puhhsher  of  .he  '„”ek  a^,1unchtn°"t%™fcl™  ^or  h»o,year,.  iron,  1918 

Washington  (N.  C.)  Daily  Netvs,  w&s  tht  Chamber  of  Commerce.  1^,  he 

/"hf  CToolidcrc  3t  luncheon  xxr  e  *  •••  msstcr^  nsvin^  been  appointed  to  nil  tne 

the  White  House  Dec  6  Gordon  Wa^on,  of  the  financial  depart-  office  pending  a  permanent  appointment, 

at  the  vvniie  nouse,  uec.  o.  Yorife  Herald  Tribune,  re-  *  .  . 

C  E.  &rroll  and  his  son,  A.  E.  turned  from  London  last  week  with  his 

roll,  publishers  of  the  Alnta  (Kan.)  Stg-  bride,  formerly  Miss  Valentine  Pavlovna 

ful,  were  victory  in  the  recent  Kansas  Guerchen.  They  were  married  Nov.  23  in 

the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  I^ndon. 

M.  Jay  Racusin,  staff  member  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  has  returned 
to  work  after  an  illness  of  more  than  a 
month. 

Robert  Andrew  Brown,  for  more  than 


He  hailed  the  office  during  the  post-vyar 
period  along  with  his  duties  as  advertising 
manager  of  the  Herald. 


election.  C.  E.  Carroll  was  elected  judge 
of  the  district  court,  and  his  son,  A.  E., 
county  attorney. 

Capt.  Roland  F.  Andrews,  editor  of 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram-Ga- 
xette,  is  giving  a  series  of  travel  talks 
over  the  paper’s  radio.  Station  WTAG. 

Jesse  president  of  Earl  &  Eng-  Tribune  staff,  has  joined  the  publicity  de 
land,  publishers  of  the  Logan  (Utah)  partment  of  Doremus  &  Co.,  advertising. 


Journal,  celebrated  his  forty-fifth  anni¬ 
versary  last  week  as  a  member  of  the 


Harvey  R.  McMillan,  Covington,  Ky., 
correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
.Star,  recently  served  one  week  as  a  muni¬ 
cipal  justice  in  Covington. 

Joseph  Allen,  night  police  reporter  for 

V  f  ..L  L  rr  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  has 

year  a  member  of  the  New  York  Herald 

rihuttifi  cfaflF  Viac  fVio  nsiKKf-ifvr  Aa-  rCSlgueCl. 

Walter  Kiser,  former  Wichita  Eagle 

u  ,„™u„  u. 

Joumal’s  organizatu^.  Mr.  Earl  began  assistant  secretary  to  Senator  E.  J.  Rowell  has  joined  die  s^ff  of  die 

Brussard  of  Louisiana,  in  Washington.  ^ orcester  (Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette  as 

Harvey  Hancock,  of  the  editorial  de-  . 

partment.  Salt  Lake  City  Telegram,  and  F.  Costello,  formerly  a  reporter 

Mrs.  Hancock  are  parents  of  a  son.  Worcester  (Mass.)  Te.egram, 

C.  E.  Perkins,  former  sports  editor  of  automobile  accessories 

the  Pittsburg.  (Kan.)  Sun,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Parsons  (Kan.)  Republican 
as  city  editor. 

Qark  Musgrrove,  for  three  and  a  half 
years  city  ^itor  of  the  Bartlesville 


as  a  printer’s  devil  in  1881 
Hal  E.  Hoss,  one'  of  the  publishers 
of  the  Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise 
and  secretary  of  the-  Oregon  State  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Oregon  City  Kiwanis  club. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFHCE 


K 


E.  C.  Hall  is  doing  rewrite  for  the 
Toledo  Blade.  He  had  been  a  desk  man 
in  Columbus. 

Edward  J.  Shepard,  city  hall  reporter 
on  the  Duluth  Herald,  and  Mrs.  Shepard 


E.  TORRANCE,  former  publisher 
•of  the  American  Falls  (Idaho)  .  _ 

Press,  has  joined  the  San  Antonio  Ex-  (Okla.  Morning  Examiner,  has  resigned.  r  j  .  l  t-.  a 

press  and  News  advertising  staff.  He  is  succeeded  by  N.  G.  Welty,  present  parents  of  a  daughter  bom  Dec.  4.^ 

Harvey  R  Young  director  of  adver-  manager  of  the  Denver  bureau  of  Sam  Jones,  Toledo  Blade  night  police 

tising,  Columbus  (O’.)  Dispatch,  was  in  I  ‘‘eporter,  has  ^en  transferred  to  ^y 

Nrw  Vorlf  nn  hiKsmiwse  this  wppW  Welty,  publisher  of  the  Examiner.  assignments.  Dave  Davies  is  now  doing 

AE  Adams^h^^^^^^^^^^^  Ray  Werneke  formerly  To/cdo  B/ode  .  ,,,, 

-  -  -  city  editor,  has  been  assigned  to  the  night  William  V.  Morganstern,  since  1917  a 

(Continued  on  page  34) 


the  Gold  Beach  (Ore.)  Curry  County  Re¬ 
porter,  succeeding  W.  E.  Hassler.  The 
paper,  a  weekly,  is  owned  by  the  Mac- 
leay  Estate  company.  Mr.  Adams  for¬ 
merly  published  the  Woodburn  (Ore.) 
Independent. 

A.  Wallace  Zimmerman,  advertising 
wnager  of  the  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Cour¬ 
ier-News,  and  Mrs.  Zimmerman  are  pa¬ 
rents  of  a  daughter.  Mr.  Zimmerman  is 
a  son  of  Alfred  Zimmerman  of  the  New 
York  World. 

Alvin  R.  Magee,  manager  of  national 
advertising  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Co-operative  Club  of 
louisville.  Mr.  Magee  is  also  vice- 
president  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
Louisville. 

Thomas  J.  Graham  has  been  named  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  New  York  Mo¬ 
tor  News.  Mr.  Graham  was  for  many 
years  with  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

JiYlRREST  DAVIS,  for  more  than  four 
years  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Yew  York  Herald  Tribune,  has  gone  to 
Florida  to  edit  Miami  Life,  a  weekly. 

Fred  L.  Mollenkopf,  formerly  man- 
ipng  editor  of  the  Toledo  News-Bee  and 
Wore  recently  rewrite  on  the  Blake  staff. 


The  Little  White  Hag 


Most  newspapers  find  serial  fiction  useful  and  valuable. 


We  are  about  to  begin  releasing  “The  Little  White 
Hag,”  a  really  gripping  story  of  crime,  intrigue,  and 
adventure. 


Newspapers  subscribing  now  for  our  complete  service 
will  receive  this  and  other  excellent  serials  at  no 
additional  cost. 


Wire  or  write  for  advance  proofs  and  publicity  matter. 


tKlje  Central  ^ress!  ^ggodatlon 


V.  V.  McNitt 
President 


Central  Press  Bldg., 
Cleveland 


Farris  A.  FtiNT 
Manager 


The 

Stephen  Leacock 
Articles 

Syndicated  by  the 

Metropolitan 

Newspaper 

Service 

Appear  in  the  English  Language 
in: 

UNITED  STATES 
CANADA 
CHINA 
CEYLON 
INDIA 

BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA 
BRITISH  ISLES 
AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEALAND 

WHY? 

STEPHEN  LEACOCK 
Writes  the  Universal 
Language  of  Humor 
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{Continued  from  page  33.) 
sports  writer  tor  the  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner,  has  been  made  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  I'niversity  of  Chicago  in 
charge  of  all  publicity. 

Horace  McCoy  of  the  Dallas  Journal 
staff,  won  the  iyj()  Dallas  ncwspaiKT  golf 
championship  when  he  defeated  Larry 
Taylor  of  the  Tinws-Herald  composing 
room. 

Elmer  J.  Williams  is  the  new  city 
editor  of  the  Toledo  A  Cios-Bec.  A 
brother,  Ray  Williams,  is  night  editor. 

Col.  Ike  S.  .\shburn,  former  reporter 
and  later  city  editor  of  the  old  Fort 
Worth  Record,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Houston  Oiamber  of  Commerce. 

James  U.  White  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Toledo  Blade  night  desk  to  the 
day  rim. 

Thomas  W.  Patterson,  has  been  named 
sports  editor  of  the  Monroe  (La.)  News- 
Star. 

C.  E.  Watt,  market  editor,  Tulsa 
World,  has  resigned. 

Grover  C.  Hoyt,  representative  of  many 
New  England  newspapers  at  the  State 
House,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  appointed 
secretary  of  the  new  board  of  appeal  on 
motor  vehicle  liability  policies  and  bonds. 

HOLDING  NEW  POSTS 

T  EONARD  SCHNEIDER,  from  tele- 
graph  editor,  Tulsa  World,  to  Oil  aiui 
Gas  Journal,  Tulsa. 

M.  H.  Becerra,  from  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  to  San  Antonio  Ez’cning  News 
copy  desk. 

Manton  Marrs,  from  rewrite,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Trilmne,  to  rewrite  staff,  Tulsa 
World. 

Richard  Mealand,  from  the  Toledo 
Blake  staff,  to  Xcx>.\irk  (N.  J.)  Star 
Eagle. 


WITH  THE  SPECIALS 

TNGRAHAM-POWERS,  INC.,  New 

York,  have  been  named  to  represent 
the  following  Westchester  county,  N.  Y., 
daily  newspapers;  Mount  Fenton  Daily 
.Argus;  Xezo  Rochelle  Standard  Star; 
Ossining  Citiccn-SentincI ;  Port  Chester 
Daily  Item;  Tarrytown  Daily  Xczvs; 
Yonkers  Statesman ;  and  Matmroneck 
Daily  Times. 

Conger  &  Moody,  Pacific  Coast  repre¬ 
sentatives,  with  offices  in  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles,  have  been  named  to 
represent  the  Oxnard  (Cal.)  Tribune  and 
Salem  (Gre.)  Oregon  Statesman. 

S.  C.  Theis  Company,  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives,  New  York,  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  national  representatives  of  the 
Independence  (Mo.)  Examiner  and  the 
Marshall  (Mo.)  Democrat-Xezos. 


MARRIED 


lY-TORTON  SMITH,  city  editor, 
Gaitiesznilc  (Tex.)  Register,  to  Miss 
Louisa  Shriver  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  re¬ 
cently. 

Robert  V.  Peterson,  .-Kssociated  Press 
correspondent  at  Wichita,  to  Miss  Ber- 
dina  Loy,  of  Bedford,  la.,  at  Wichita. 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

A  P.  AMUNDSON,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher  of  the  Colton  (S.  D.)  Courier, 
has  purchased  the  Chester  (S.  D.)  Trib¬ 
une  from  Theodore  Halverson,  who  was 
recently  elected  county  clerk  of  court  and 
is  moving  to  Madison  to  take  up  his 
duties. 

Howard  Spining  of  Wilbur,  Wash.,  has 
sold  the  Wilbur  Register  to  O.  H.  Barber, 
formerly  in  the  newspaper  business  in 
Tonasket,  Wash.,  and  .American  Falls, 
Idaho,  and  will  make  his  home  in  south¬ 
ern  California.  Mr.  Spining  celebrated 
his  73rd  birthday  recently  and  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  Register  since  1896. 

M.  L.  Tuve,  publisher  of  the  Worley 
(Idaho)  Go-Getter,  has  bought  from 
R.  H.  Copeland  the  Plummer  (Idaho) 
Times. 

Joseph.  L.  Asbury,  former  owner  of 
the  Stanzi'ood  (Wash.)  News,  and  lately 
journalism  instructor  at  West  Seattle  high 
school,  Seattle,  is  now  owner  and  manager 


of  the  Cle  Elum,  (Wash.)  Minor-Echo, 
assuming  control  late  in  November. 

C.  O.  Wilson  has  bought  the  interests 
of  his  partner,  George  .A.  Mc.Arthur,  in 
the  Milwaukie  (Ore.)  Weekly  Reziew, 
and  has  become  editor  and  manager  of 
the  paper. 

Mrs.  Florence  Canady  has  bought  from 
Guy  Hughes  the  Pine  Fallex  (Ore.) 
Herald. 

W.  F.  Aldrich  has  bought  from  Tom 
Busey  the  Conrad  (Mont.)  Indc  pendent - 
Obserzvr. 

NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

AfONROE  (La.)  NEWS-STAR  re- 
cently  added  a  Monotype  and  a  No. 
14  Linotype. 

Ludlows  have  recently  been  installed 
by  the  following  Pennsylvania  news¬ 
papers:  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker;  Scran¬ 
ton  Sun;  Ehoood  City  Ledger;  IFe.st 
Chester  Daily  Local  News. 

Recent  shipments  from  the  New  York 
and  Dunellen  works  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
Inc.  include  an  X-Pattern  se.xtuple 
press  for  the  IFinston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Sentinel,  one  Z-Pattern  superspeed  double 
octuple  for  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  a 
standard-pattern  unit-type  se.xtuple  press 
for  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Call,  several 
pieces  of  stereotype  machinery  for  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  Drovers  Journal-Stock¬ 
man  and  a  complete  stereotype  outfit  for 
the  Bayonne  (S.  J.)  Argus-Press. 

Stwhomish  (Wash.)  Tribune  will  move 
March  1,  to  the  north  half  of  the  new 
Snolmmish  post  office  building  which  is 
now  under  construction. 

Denison  (Tex.)  Herald,  which  suffered 
a  costly  fire  a  few  months  ago,  recently 
gave  a  party  to  celebrate  occupancy  of  a 
new  home.  New  equipment  has  been  in¬ 
stalled. 

Franklin  (N.  C.)  Press  has  installed  a 
new  Intertype.  S.  .A.  Harris  is  publisher. 

Texarkana  (.Ark.)  Gazette  is  adding 
an  8-page  unit  to  its  16-page  Duplex 
tubular  press. 

Baline  (Wa.sh.)  Journal-Press  is  erect¬ 
ing  a  new  building. 

Sumner  (Wash.)  .American-Standard 
is  having  plans  prepared  for  a  new  plant. 

Xezeark  Star-Eagle  last  week  ordered 
a  Straight-Unit  Superspeed  Octuple  Hoe 
press  equipped  with  patented  ink  pumps. 

Tozcamla  (Pa.)  Review  has  installed 
two  new  Intertypes. 

Ludlows  have  been  recently  installed 
by  the  following  newspapers :  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times;  Luddington  (Mich.) 
Xezi's;  Three  Rizers  (Mich.)  Commer- 
eial;  Flushing  ( N.  Y. )  Journal:  Man- 
ington  (W.  Va.)  Press:  Susanville 
(Cal.)  Lassen  Mail;  and  the  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Evening  Telegram. 

M'ork  was  begun  this  week  on  a  pit 
for  a  third  press  for  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News,  tabloid.  The  press  will  be 
a  new  unit  type  Hoe  sextuple. 

NEW  PUBUCATIONS 

^  F.  METSCHKE,  who  has  operated 
a  job  plant  at  Madison,  Neb.,  is 
installing  equipment  and  will  launch  the 
Madison  Xezvs,  about  Jan.  15.  Mr. 
Metschke  has  been  editor  of  the  Scribner 
Rustler. 

Eastlattd  County  News,  weekly,  has 
been  launched  at  Ranger,  Tex.,  with 
R.  V.  Galloway  as  business  manager. 

E.  M.  Williams  will  start  publication 
of  the  Presidio  (Tex.)  Border  Times,  a 
4-page  weekly  with  three  pages  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  one  in  Spanish,  Jan.  15. 


Boston  (Mass.)  Herald,  32-page  spe¬ 
cial  Christmas  rotogravure  section  of 
Dec.  12,  also  a  Winter  Resort  section  of 
16  pages. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Transcript,  first  annual 
winter  sports  section,  Dec.  10. 

Winchester  ( Mass.)  Star,  annual 
Christmas  edition.  Dec.  10. 

Salem  (Mass.)  Xezos,  20-page,  Christ¬ 
mas  edition,  Dec.  8. 

Boston  G^lass.)  Post,  a  special  CTirist- 
mas  radio  section,  IX-c.  \z. 

.Attleboro  (Mass.)  5un, 44-page  Christ¬ 
mas  edition,  Dec.  10. 

ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

f  A.  BOA'ER,  formerly  of  the  Isler- 

*  Topsett  Litho  Company  of  Chicago, 
has  l)een  appointed  by  Owner  C.  E.  Faulk 
of  the  .Monroe  (La.)  News  Star  to  suc¬ 
ceed  P.  L.  Elliott  as  manager  of  the  job 
printing  department. 


SCHOOLS 


FLASHES 


The  proper  study  of  man  is  his  opinion 
of  a  “slick"  lawyer. — New  York  Tele¬ 
gram. 


The  idea  that  women  are  hard  to 
please  is  refuted  by  a  look  at  some  of 
the  husbands  they  pick  out. — Florence 
(.Ala.)  Herald. 


Headlines  you  never  saw:  “('hauffeur 
CJuits;  Says  Rich  Widow  Tried  to  tiope 
With  Him.” — Worcester  (Mass.)  Post. 


Of  course,  it  is  just  possible  that  Mrs. 
•Agatha  Christie  has  disappeared  in  order 
to  write  a  sonata  to  be  played  by  Misi 
Ethel  Leginska. — F.  P.  .A.  in  New  York 
World. 


A  SCHOOL  of  journalism  for  Mc- 
Gill  University  was  advocated  by 
G.  F.  Wright,  associate-executive  editor 
of  the  Montreal  Daily  .Star,  in  a  recent 
talk  to  the  staff  of  the  McGill  Daily, 
the  undergraduate  daily  newspaper. 

Donald  Finlayson,  associate  editor  of 
the  IFaterloo  (la.)  Spectator,  high  school 
paper,  was  elected  president  of  the  Iowa 
High  School  Press  .Association  at  its 
seventh  annual  convention  at  Grinnell 
College,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  last  week.  Rob¬ 
ert  Powell,  Ottumwa,  was  elected  vice- 
president  and  Katherine  Perring,  Grinnell, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Ralph  S.  Tyler,  editor  of  the  Reserzr 
IFeekly,  published  at  Western  Reserve 
University,  has  resigned  as  the  result  of 
an  editorial  entitled  “There  .Ain't  No 
Justice,”  which  dealt  with  a  cut  in  the 
funds  which  the  magazine  was  to  receive 
for  publication  purposes. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

^  EORGE  G.  SHOR,  editor  and  man- 
ager.  International  News  Service,  re¬ 
turned  Monday  from  a  short  inspection 
trip  through  the  South. 

John  Getty,  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice  bureau  manager  in  Pekin,  China, 
wirelessed  from  somewhere  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  that  he  will  complete  his  trip  around 
the  world  Christmas  Eve.  He  left  Pekin 
in  September,  traveling  to  Paris  by  way 
of  Siberia  and  Russia,  and  arriving  just 
in  time  to  accompany  Queen  Marie  on 
her  trip  to  the  United  States.  He  sailed 
for  his  post  from  San  Francisco. 

Frank  Charlton,  after  a  two  years’ 
absence,  has  returned  to  the  cable  desk  of 
International  News  Service.  He  was 
I.  N.  S.  foreign  editor  from  1908  to  1924 
when  he  resigned  to  return  to  his  home 
near  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

On  Dec.  20.  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice  will  transfer  its  main  bureau  in 
Texas  from  Fort  Worth  to  San  An¬ 
tonio. 

George  Hinman,  Jr.,  Universal  Service 
staff  correspondent  in  Mexico  City,  is 
traveling  with  President  Calles  on  an 
official  tour  of  the  provinces. 


Well,  suppose  the  Hall-Mills  puzzle 
never  is  solved.  The  mystery  surround¬ 
ing  the  X’enus  de  Milo  never  has  brai 
cleared  up. — J.  R.  Wolf  in  .Milwaukee 
Journal. 


“Bits  of  1926,”  the  Sing  Sing  revue, 
will  not  go  on  tour,  it  is  understood, 
most  of  the  principals  having  previous 
engagements. — New  York  Ez’ening  Post. 


Zero  in  entertainment: — Visiting  people 
your  wife  once  knew. — New  York  Tele¬ 
gram. 

“Man  is  Headed  Back  Toward  .Adam," 
says  Professor  Conklin  of  Princeton. 
It  would  be  easier  to  convince  us  that 
woman  is  headed  back  toward  Eve. — Xev 
York  Ezening  Post. 


Self-confidence:  -A  human  taking 

lessons  on  the  harp. — El  Paso  Times. 


Corsets  were  manufactured  in  this 
country  last  year  to  the  value  of  $42,- 
000,000.  Our  export  business  on  this 
line  must  be  picking  up. — Council  Bluffs 
Nonpareil. 


Philadelphia  has  its  average  wealth  per 
capita,  too.  The  money  was  spent  on  the 
primary  so  the  Sesqui  had  to  fail. — IVaB 
Street  Journal. 


The  Fall-Doheny  affair  is  proof  that 
even  a  political  machine  can  get  too  much 
oil. — Detroit  News. 


The  average  straphanger’s  compalinb 
one  of  long  standing. — El  Paso  Times. 


.A  peculiarity  of  twelve  monthly  instal¬ 
ment  payment  is  that  they  seem  to  come 
about  three  days  apart  and  continue  for 
about  seven  years. — Columbus  Ohio  State 
Journal. 


SPECIAL  HOLIDAY  SECHON 

The  Hibbing  (Minn.)  Daily  Nezus  on 
Dec.  7,  published  a  12-i)age  advertising 
section,  “The  Thrifty  Shoppers’  Holiday 
Guide.”  Most  of  the  articles  were  priced 
at  $1,  and  three  “Dollar  Days”  were  fea¬ 
tured  by  the  merchants  Dec.  9,  10  and  11. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

^OLUMBUS  (Ga.)  ENQUIRER- 
SUN,  40-page  edition  celebrating 
50th  anniversary  of  Kirven  department 
store. 

Oshawa  (Ont.)  Daily  Reformer, 
Christmas  Shopping  edition,  Dec.  8. 

Tulsa  (Okla.)  Daily  World,  152- page 
Oklahoma  Expansion  Edition,  Dec.  5. 

Washington  (N.  J.)  Star,  weekly,  46- 
page  Christmas  Gift  edition,  Dec.  9. 

Monterey  (Cal.)  Peninsula  Daily  Her¬ 
ald,  30-page  Christmas  edition,  Nov.  30. 


The  ^NCASTER  NEW  ERA 

Is  the  Big  Evening  Newspaper  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 

with  a  circulation  of  over  22,500 — more  than  50  per  cent 
larger  than  the  circulation  of  either  of  the  other  Lancaster 
newspapers. 

In  the  city  of  Lancaster  alone,  the  NEW  ERA  reaches 
more  homes  than  the  other  two  newspapers  combined. 

During  November  (according  to  the  De  Lisser  checking 
records)  the  NEW  ERA  lead  the  Intelligencer-News 
Journal  in; 

Local  Advertising  Foreign  Advertising  Classified  Advertising 


New  York 


Chicago 
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««OUR  CUSTOMERS  WRITE  OUR  ADS** 


JACKSON 

McCOY 

General  Manager 


WATERLOO 


IOWA 


EVENING 


COURIER 


Writes— 


looked  carefully  into  every  press 
manufactured  and  concluded  the  Duplex 
was  the  best** 


^*We  are  still  of 
that  opinion** 

—McCOY 


THE 

DUPLEX 

PRINTING  PRESS 
COMPANY 

OF 

BATTLE  CREEK 
MICHIGAN 


WATERLOO  EVENING  COURIER 

Waterloo,  Iowa, 
December  4,  1926. 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Co., 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

Gentlemen : 

We  have  now  had  our  Duplex  Super  Duty  Sextuple  press  in 
use  for  four  months  and  are  even  more  pleased  with  it  than  we 
were  when  we  originally  placed  our  order  with  you. 

During  the  four  months  we  have  put  the  press  to  every  pos- 
sible  test — have  printed  large  papers  and  small  and  all  kinds  of 
combinations  and  have  yet  to  find  a  weakness  in  its  make-up. 

As  you  know,  before  buying  this  equipment,  we  looked  care¬ 
fully  into  every  press  being  manufactured  and  concluded  that  the 
Duplex  was  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  We  are  still  of  that 
opinion. 

If  there  is  any  possible  criticism  to  be  made  of  a  machine  you 
may  be  sure  some  member  of  a  press  crew  will  voice  it.  Every 
member  of  our  press  crew  is  enthusiastic  over  its  performance  and 
none  of  them  has  yet  found  a  fault.  Our  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent  and  head  pressman,  Mr.  Boiler,  is  particularly  pleased  with 
your  folder  which  he  claims  in  simplicity  and  strength  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  ease  in  adjusting  has  no  equal. 

You  have  our  best  wishes  for  your  continued  success  in  press 
building. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Waterloo  Evening  Courier, 
JACKSON  McCOY. 

JM*MK  General  Manager. 
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WHAT’S  WHAT  IN  THE  FEATURE  FIELD 


Readers  Fill  the  Shoes  of  Walter  Camp — W.  A.  White  Writes  Christmas 
Editorial  for  N.  £.  A.  Service — McCullough  Joins 
Famous  Features  Staff 


Norman  E.  Brown 


“iVUMEROUS  syndicates  and  news- 
papers  are  striving  to  fill  the  shoes 
of  the  late  Walter  Camp  in  the  selection 
,  of  the  annual 
mythical  “All 
American"  eleven. 
Among  them 
were  the  Christy 
Walsh  Syndicate, 
with  a  special 
committee  of 
coaches,  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Press  As- 
.sociation,  and  the 
sporting  writers 
of  the  New  York 
Sun. 

The  Central 
Press  Association 
tried  the  unusual 
stunt  of  having 
the  team  chosen  by  the  football  fans  them¬ 
selves.  The  majority  of  the  association’s 
clients  and  a  number  of  other  papers 
featured  and  participated  in  the  poll. 
More  than  1,000,000  fans  sent  in  their 
votes,  according  to  Norman  E.  Brown, 
sporting  editor  of  Central  Press,  who 
directed  the  stunt. 

“The  voting  brought  out  several  inter¬ 
esting  facts,”  Mr.  Brown  said.  “Some 
of  these  are : 

“That  the  .-Xmerican  football  fan  knows 
bis  game  from  a  national  standpoint. 
That  sentiment  is  not  sectional.  That 
the  belief  that  there  are  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude  on  minor  teams  who  are  over¬ 
looked  by  e.xi>erts  is  a  fallacy. 

"That  the  quick  and  efficient  coverage 
of  games  by  the  newspapers  and  the  wire 
services  in  all  parts  of  the  country  is  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  fans.” 

The  poll  is  to  be  made  a  yearly  affair, 
according  tc  Brown. 


mas  editorial  this  year  for  XE.\  Service, 
Inc. 


W.  Marvin  McCullough,  contributor  to 
various  newspapers  and  magazines,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Famous  Features 
Syndicate,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Bell  Syndicate,  Inc.,  is  offering  the  life 
story  of  Kit  Carson  by  .Arthur  Chapman, 
western  story  writer. 


Virginia  Swain,  feature  writer  for 
NE.A  Service,  Inc.,  in  New  York,  ob¬ 
tained  an  interesting  interview  the  other 
day  that  ran  under  the  heading  “From 
Castle  to  Kitchenette.”  It  was  with  Mrs. 
Arnold  Rumann,  formerly  Princess 
Alexandra  Victoria,  the  divorced  wife 
of  Prince  .August  Wilhelm,  th?  Kaiser's 
son.  Mrs.  Rumann  was  living  in  a  small 
New  York  apartment.  Contrasting  art 
was  not  difficult  to  produce. 


The  G.  A.  Drovin  Service  has  opened 
business  at  701  Bailey  Building,  1218 
Chestnut  street  Philadelphia.  Offerings 
listed  are  ‘‘Little  Stories  of  the  Law" 
and  “Divorce.”  -Another  series  entitled 
“Famous  Criminals”  is  in  preparation. 


W.  L.  Warden,  vice-president.  Famous 
Features  Syndicate,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
returned  from  a  mid-western  sales  trip. 


has  set  the  first  week  in  .\ugust  as  the 
time  for  its  next  annual  meeting,  at  Ban- 
don,  on  the  seacoast  of  Southern  Oregon. 

Meeting  at  Belton,  the  Tex.\s  High 
School  Press  Association,  in  fifth  an¬ 
nual  convention,  elected  Lawrence  Ash- 
burn  of  Denison,  president. 

First  prize  of  $100  in  the  National 
Editorial  .\sscciation  essay  contest  has 
been  awarded  Marion  Bruce,  publisher  of 
the  Jiolfe  (la.)  Arrow.  Second  prize  of 
$50  went  to  Miss  Mary  Hotaling  of  the 
Mapleton  (Minn.)  Enterprise,  and  third 
third  prize  of  $25  to  Miss  Iva  M.  Young 
of  the  Bellows  Falls  (Vt.)  Times.  The 
prizes  were  offered  by  the  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty,  California,  entertainment  committee. 
The  subject  was:  “My  Impressions  of 
Orange  County.” 

Employes  of  the  Staten  Island  Advance 
organized  the  Staten  Island  Advance 
Club  at  a  dinner  at  Oakwood  .\rms, 
Dec.  11.  Edward  Jones  of  the  credit  de¬ 
partment  was  named  p'^'Ment. 

An  address  on  “T  Newspaper  and 
the  Crowd.”  by  Nelson  Antrim  Craw¬ 
ford,  director  of  information  for  the 
United  States  Department  of  .-Kgriculture. 
featured  the  program  of  the  seventh 
annual  convention  of  the  Iow.a  High 
School  Press  Associ.ation,  held  at 
Grinnell,  Dec.  3  and  4.  Six  silver  loving 
cups  were  awarded  to  high  schools  sub¬ 
mitting  the  best  news  story,  the  best  edi¬ 
torial,  the  best  front-page  make-up,  the 
best  humor  column,  the  best  all-around 
newspaper,  and  the  best  school  magazine. 

Elton  Pease  was  installed  Dec.  13  as 
commander  of  the  .\dvertisixg  Post  of 
THE  American  Legion,  Chicago.  He 
succeeds  Gene  Morgan  of  the  news  and 
sports  staffs  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


Other  otficers  of  the  post  installed  at 
the  same  time  are :  James  F.  Bowers,  Jr., 
first  vice-commander;  Eugene  Murdodt, 
second  vice-commander ;  Harry  C. 
Roulfs,  third  vice-commander;  Hardin 
W.  Masters,  adjutant,  and  Reginald 
Olderr,  treasurer.  The  directors  named 
are :  William  S.  Boal,  Harold  R.  Camp¬ 
bell,  George  M.  Crowson,  Howard  E. 
Dyggert,  Frank  J.  Gagen,  Henry  H. 
Kadler  and  William  R.  Melton. 


NORTHCUFFE  CASE  ENDS 


Miss  Owen,  Plsuntiff,  Withdraws  All 
Charges  After  8  Days’  Trial 

The  Northcliffe  will  case  ended  sud¬ 
denly  in  London,  Dec.  10,  when,  after 
eight  days  in  court.  Miss  Louise  Owen, 
plaintiff,  withdrew  all  charges  and  agreed 
to  a  judgment  for  the  defendants. 

Miss  Owen  had  sued  for  a  judgment 
setting  aside  the  sale  to  Lord  Rothermere 
of  400,000  shares  of  the  London  Daily 
Mail.  The  transaction  was  made  after 
Lord  Northcliffe’s  death  in  1922,  by  Sir 
(icorge  Sutton,  the  administrator  of  the 
Northcliffe  estate.  Miss  Owen  contend¬ 
ed  the  shares  sold  at  £4  and  were  worth 
£7.  She  had  been  Lord  Northcliffe’s  sec¬ 
retary  and  was  a  minor  legatee  under 
the  publisher’s  will. 

WATERS  TABLET  PRESENTED 

bronze  tablet  of  the  late  Dr.  Henry 
J  Waters,  former  dean  of  the  Missouri 
College  of  Agriculture  and  later  editor 
of  the  ll'eekly  Kansa.^  City  Star,  was 
presented  Dec.  8.  by  county  extension 
agents,  to  the  University  of  Missouri. 


“Hicks  by  Hix,”  a  single  panel  comic 
used  by  the  fVashington  (D.  C.)  Times, 
is  being  sj-ndicated  by  King  Features 
Syndicate  of  New  York  City. 


It  pa^s  to 
kuild  firesafe 


William  .Mien  White,  editor,  Emporia 
(Kan.)  Casette,  has  written  the  Christ- 


Virginia  Huget,  illustrator  of  news¬ 
paper  features,  is  visiting  New  York 
City  for  a  few  weeks  before  returning 
to  her  home  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  She 
is  now  drawing  the  humorous  strip  for 
"You  Said  It,  Marceline!”  column  by 
Marceline  d’.Alroy,  handled  by  Premier 
Syndicate  of  New  York. 


That  Home  You  Are 
Planning  to  Build 


ASSOCIATIONS 

'T'lME  and  place  for  the  annual  meet- 
ing  of  the  Kansas  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  during  1927  will  be  decided  upon 
at  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
during  the  January  session  of  the  Kansas 
Press  Association  at  Topeka,  Jan.  28;29. 
W.  E.  Blackburn,  editor  of  the  Hering- 
ton  Sun,  is  president  of  the  editorial 
group. 

The  1927  convention  of  the  Nebraska 
Press  .Association  will  be  held  in  Lin¬ 
coln,  Feb.  17  to  19,  Ole  Buck,  field  mana¬ 
ger  and  secretary,  has  announced. 

Midwinter  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Re¬ 
publican  Editorial  .Association  will  be 
held  in  Indianapolis,  Jan.  13  and  14.  The 
program  committee  appointed  by  J.  Frank 
McDermond,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Attica 
Ledger-Tribune,  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  includes  A.  K.  Remmel,  Fort  IVayne 
News-Sentinel,  chairman;  Allen  C.  Hi- 
ner,  Newcastle  Courier,  and  Herbert  C. 
Willis,  Waterloo  Press. 

Huntsville  (Tex.)  Press  Club  has 
been  organized  with  the  following  offi¬ 
cers:  William  Longino,  president;  Robert 
T.  Burns,  Jr.,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Ann 
R.  Standley,  secretary-treasurer ;  Mrs. 
Charles  G.  Barrett,  executive  board  chair¬ 
man. 

L.  B.  Skeffington  of  the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  and  Herald  was 
re-elected  president  of  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Press  Club  at  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  last  week.  Other  officers  are:  Ralph 
P.  Young,  vice-president;  William  J. 
Miller,  secretary;  William  J.  Kirby, 
financial  secretary,  and  Theron  Knapp, 
treasurer. 

Asheville  (N.  C.)  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  organized  an  .Advertising  and 
Sales  Council  to  aid  the  civic  organiza¬ 
tion  in  promoting  an  expansion  of  Ashe¬ 
ville’s  business  activities  and  in  conduct¬ 
ing  advertising  and  promotional  activities 
included  in  the  city’s  program.  Officers 


were  elected  as  follows :  G.  O.  Shepherd, 
chairman ;  W.  H.  Davis,  vice-chairman ; 
J.  F.  O’Crowley,  secretary,  and  D.  Hiden 
Ramsey',  treasurer.  L.  E.  Gill,  S.  G.  Lit¬ 
tle  and  R.  W.  Shamhart  were  named 
directors. 

More  than  30  members  and  guests  of 
the  Tri-State  Good  Fellowship  Club, 
composed  of  Associated  Press  operators, 
attended  a  dinner  at  the  Wyomissing 
Club  at  Reading,  Pa.,  on  Dec  11. 
John  W.  Sellers,  division  traffic  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Philadelphia,  was  toastmas¬ 
ter.  E.  T.  Wolford,  chief  of  personnel 
of  the  Eastern  division  of  New  York,  and 
editors  of  Associated  Press  newspapers, 
were  among  the  guests.  Officers  were  re¬ 
elected  as  follows :  Elmer  Murphy,  of 
Reading,  president ;  Robert  Petree,  of 
Reading,  secretary,  and  Harry  Brillinger, 
of  York,  treasurer. 

West  Tfjcas  Press  .Association  will 
hold  its  1927  spring  meeting  at  Lamesa, 
Tex.,  it  was  decided  at  the  annual  fall 
meeting  at  Colorado,  Tex. 

Massachusetts  Press  Assooation 
held  its  annual  banquet  and  election  of 
officers  at  the  Hotel  Lenox  on  Dec.  13. 
Officers  of  the  association  were  all  re¬ 
elected.  They  are:  Walter  D.  .Allen  of 
the  Brookline  Chronicle,  president ;  James 
D.  P.  Wingate,  Frank  M.  Prescott,  and 
Charles  T.  Hall  vice-presidents;  Charles 
F.  Prescott  of  East  Weymouth,  secre¬ 
tary;  Robert  Osterhout,  Hudson,  treas¬ 
urer;  Ralph  C.  Metcalf  of  Belmont  and 
I,  M.  Marshall  of  Manchester,  his¬ 
torians. 

Visitors  during  Farmers’  Week  at 
Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing, 
Jan.  30  to  Feb.  5,  will  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  compare  their  home  town 
newspapers  with  those  of  other  com¬ 
munities.  The  Michigan  Press  .Asso¬ 
ciation  has  promised  its  co-operation  in 
staging  an  exhibit  of  sample  rural  news¬ 
papers  from  every  part  of  Michigan. 

Oregon  State  Editorial  Association 


Your  home — the  one  you  are  planning 
— must  fulfill  many  requirements. 

It  mast  be  gooi  looking,  comfortable, 
conveniently)  arrainged,  moderate  in  first 
cost,  economical  to  maintain.  These 
features  are  oustanding  in  every)  well  built 
concrete  masonry)  home. 

Concrete  building  tile  haVe  given 
masonry  a  new  meaning — one  that  you 
should  know  all  about  before  you  build. 

And  concrete  masonry  is  the  best  back¬ 
ing  for  Portland  cement  stucco.  With 
this  exterior  finish,  you  have  within  y)our 
reach  almost  endless  Variety  of  tone  and 
texture. 

If  you  can  afford  a  home,  you  can 
better  afford  one  of  concrete  masonry  than 
any  other  kind. 

As^  for  your  free  copy  of 
"A  Book  of  Beautiful  Homes" 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 
33  W.  Grand  Ave. 

CHICAGO 

A  National  Organization  to 
Improve  and  Extend  the  Uses  of  Concrete 

OFFICES  IN  31  CITIES 


k. 
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How  to  Make  That 


Iowa  Appropriation 


get  down  and  dig 


Circulation  of  these  28  dailies . 571,151 

Number  of  families  in  Iowa . 550,000 


This  group  is  com¬ 
posed  of  28  leading 
Iowa  daily  newspapers — 
pledging  to  make  your 
appropriation  deliver 
greatest  possible  returns. 


Wonderfully  effective  blanketing  of  the  state.  Deal 
with  this  group  as  with  one  publication,  if  you 
wish;  one  order,  one  plate,  one  billing. 


Note  merchandising  help  outlined  below. 


nish  you  with  names 
of  stores  that  will 
make  use  of  window 
displays. 


UNIFORM  MARKETING  HELP 


5.  Make  market  investi¬ 
gation  for  prospective 

advertisers.  (Identity  to  be  made  known  first.) 


The  following  definite  help  is  given  by  each  of  these  pub¬ 
lications,  in  connection  with  any  campaign  using  5,000 
or  more  lines  in  his  paper: 


Urge  local  retailers  to  mention  your  products  in  their 
own  advertisements. 


?.  Make  a  study  of  local  market  and  trade  territory, 
as  pertains  to  pour  specific  product. 


7.  Send,  on  receipt  of  contract,  a  multigraphed  letter 
to  list  of  retailers  in  the  territory,  telling  of  the 


2.  Supply  complete  and  accurate  list  of  retailers,  in 
the  newspaper’s  city  and  surrounding  territory. 


3.  Introduce  your  salesmen  to  a  number 
of  big  retailers.  Advise  you  as  to 
relative  sales  standing  of  competing 
products. 


This  Iowa  plan  is  endorsed  by  the  leading  jobbers  of 
the  state.  With  the  help  of  these  individual  publications, 
you  are  certain  to  make  most  advantageous  jobber  and 
dealer  connections. 


4.  Urge  retailers  to  feature  displays  of 
nationally  advertised  products.  Fur- 


Perhaps  we  can  be  of  some  help  to  you  in 
advance  of  your  next  Iowa  campaign. 


For  any  further  information,  write  to  the 
address  below. 


THE  IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 


DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Ames  Tribune 

Boone  News-Republican 

Burlington  Gazette 

Burlington  Hawk-Eye 

Cedar  Falls  Record 

Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 

Centerville  lowegian  &  Citizen 


Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil 

Davenport  Democrat 

Davenport  Times 

Des  Moines  Capital 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

I^buque  Telegraph-Herald 

Dubuque  Times-Journal 


Fort  Dodge  Messenger 
Fort  Madison  Democrat 
Iowa  City  Press-Citizen 
Keokuk  Gate-City 
Marshalltown  Times  Republican 
Mason  City  Globe-Gazette 
Muscatine  Journal 


Oelwein  Register 
Ottumwa  Courier 
Sioux  City  Journal 
Sioux  City  Tribune 
Washington  Journal 
Waterloo  Evening  Courier 
Waterloo  Tribune 


IOWA  — WHERE  EVERY  FAMILY  READS  A  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
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ADVERTISING  AGENCY  AFFAIRS 


George  Batten  Company  Elects  Two  Directors  and  Admits  New  Stock¬ 
holders — Arnold  Leaves  Agency  for  Broadcast  Studio — 

A.  A.  A.  A.  Board  to  Meet  Jan.  18-19 


A  T  a  recent  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  George  Batten  Company,  Inc., 
Maurice  Collette  and  R.  J.  Hayward  were 
elected  to  the  directorate  of  that  organ¬ 
ization.  Mr.  Collette  joined  the  company- 
in  1908  and  Mr.  Hayward  1919.  It  was 
also  announced  that  on  Jan.  1,  1927,  C. 
Taylor  Adams,  William  B.  Benton,  T.  O. 
Grisell  and  Carleton  L.  Spier  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  firm  as  stockholders. 


Frank  A.  Arnold,  for  the  last  nine 
years  an  officer,  director  and  stockholder 
in  the  Frank  Seaman  Advertising 
Agency,  has  left  agency  work  to  become 
director  of  development  for  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  New  York.  Mr. 
Arnold  has  been  one  of  the  lecturers  at 
the  Harvard  School  of  Business  .Adminis¬ 
tration  for  six  successive  years. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  new  ^ard  of 
directors  of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  will  be  held  in  New 
York,  Jan.  18-19. 


Campbell-Ewald  Company,  Detroit,  has 
an  exhibit  of  advertising  displays  show¬ 
ing  progressive  steps  taken  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  billboard,  newspaper  magazine  and 
other  forms  of  advertising,  which  it  is 
going  to  show  at  important  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  United  States. 


A  new  advertising  agency  has  been 


formed  under  the  name  of  the  Paul 
Cornell  Company,  Inc.,  New  York.  The 
officers  of  the  new  company  are:  Paul 
L.  Cornell,  president ;  Norman  M.  Mark- 
well,  vice-president;  Alfred  B.  Stanford, 
secretary ;  and  Morton  R.  Goldsmith, 
treasurer.  Officers  are  located  at  28  West 
44th  street. 


Speedex  Service  has  been  incorporated 
at  \\  arsaw,  N.  Y.,  to  do  a  general  ad¬ 
vertising  business.  The  incorporators  are 
John  A.  G.  Malbin,  Buffalo,  and  Howard 
W.  and  Flora  N.  Barrett  of  Angola,  N.  Y. 


J.  Jay  Fuller,  proprietor  of  the  Buffalo 
advertising  agency  bearing  his  name,  has 
been  elected  a  director  of  the  Kiwanis 
club  of  that  city. 


George  Smith  has  joined  the  William 
H.  Rankin  Company  as  director  of 
merchandising  and  sales  promotion.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Payne, 
Burns  &  Smith,  newspaper  representatives, 
which  is  now  the  G.  Logan  Payne  Com¬ 
pany. 


William  B.  Powell  will  be  associated 
with  the  New  York  office  of  Lyddon  & 
Hanford  Company,  after  Jan.  1,  as  ac¬ 
count  executive.  He  was  formerly  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  office  of  the  Tracy- 
Parry  Company. 


AD  TIPS 


Hajrry  Atkiimin,  Inc.,  322  South  State  street, 
Chicago.  Now  making  up  its  1927  schedules  on 
the  new  Hotel  Eitel,  Chicago. 

N.  W.  Ayer  A  Son,  308  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia.  Placing  account  of  the  Splitdorf 
Electrical  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  magnetos,  spark  plugs,  etc. 

George  Batten  Company,  3^  Madison  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Now  handling  baby  powder, 
baby  soap  and  baby  cream  account  for  Johnson 
&  Johnson,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

George  Batten  Company,  332  South  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue,  Chicago.  Will  take  up  a  list  on 
Rome  Co.,  Chicago,  for  1927,  within  the  next 

Blackett  and  San^le,  58  East  Washington 
street,  Chicago.  Will  prepare  a  1927  list  on 
Northern  Paper  Mills,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 

CarpenUy  Company,  Cleveland,  O.  Placing 
the  advertising  of  the  Falls  Rubber  Co.,  Cuya¬ 
hoga  Falls,  Ohio. 

Chambers  Advertising  Agency,  New  Orleans, 
La.  Will  make  up  the  newspaper  list  on  the 
Louisville  Bedding  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  December. 

Cramer- Krasselt  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Will  take  up  the  list  on  Maytag  Company,  New¬ 
ton,  la.,  around  the  first  of  the  year. 

Evans,  Kip  A  Hackett,  Inc.,  247  Park  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Has  secured  account  of  Hydro- 
Centrifugals,  Inc.,  New  York. 

H.  C.  Goodwki,  Inc.,  70  Exchange  street, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Placing  account  of  the  Smyth- 
Despard  Company,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers 
sanitary  goods. 

Cunlach  Advertising  Company,  400  North 
Michigan  avenue.  Chicago.  Now  handling  ac¬ 
count  for  the  Illinois  Watch  Company,  Spring- 
field,  Illinois. 

J.  R.  Hamilton  Company,  326  West  Madison 
street,  Chicago.  Sending  schedules  on  Thomp¬ 
son’s  Malted  Milk  Company,  Waukesha,  Wis¬ 
consin,  to  a  list  of  Ohio  papers. 

Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc.,  116  VV'est 
32nd  street.  New  York.  Now  handling  account 
of  the  Pilot  Life  Insurance  Company,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 

Kkui-Ven  Pietersom  -  Dunlap  -  Younggreen, 
Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Preparing  the  1927 
list  on  Robert  A.  Johnston  Co.,  Milwaukee. 

Klau  -  Van  Pietersom  -  Dunlap  -  Younggreen 
Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Has  issued  contracts  and 
copy  schedules  to  a  list  of  newspapers  on  Eagle 
Knitting  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Linooln-L91y  Company,  732  Sherman  street, 
Chicago.  Now  placing  account  of  the  Bucking¬ 
ham  Radio  Co.,  Chicago. 

Olson  A  Enzineer,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Century  Building,  have  been  appointed  to 
handle  the  advertising  of  the  Jersild  Knitting 
Company,  Neenah,  Wisconsin,  manufacturers  of 
knitted  outerwear. 

Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  470  4th  avenue.  New 
York.  Placing  account  for  the  Gillette  Safety 
Razor  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

WBIiam  H.  Rankin  Amortising  Agency, 
Tribune  Tower,  Chicago.  Placing  account  for 
the  Starr  Piano  Company,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Joaeph  Rtckards  Cnmiiany,  Inc.,  247  Park 


avenue.  New  York.  Has  been  appointed  to  di¬ 
rect  the  advertising  of  The  Bloch  Brothers  To¬ 
bacco  Company,  VVheeling,  W.  Va. 

Sacks  Company,  Inc.,  347  5th  avenue.  New 
York  City.  Placing  the  following  new  accounts: 
J.  Felsenfeld,  New  York  City,  manufacturers 
“Felco”  Pearl  Wrist  Watch  Bracelets;  Smokers 
Products  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.,  manufac¬ 
turers  “One-Up”  Metal  Tobacco  Case;  The  Hes- 
son  Company,  New  York  City,  manufacturers 
“Hesson”  Pipe. 

Stack-Gable  Advertisbig  Company,  29  East 
Madison  street,  Chicago.  Will  follow  regular 
schedules  being  issued  to  a  list  of  newspapers 
on  Iso-Vis,  a  lubricating  oil  put  out  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  of  Indiana. 

J.  L.  Sugden  Advertiskig  Company,  32  West 
Washington  street,  Chicago.  Placing  account  for 
F.  E.  Foster  &  Company,  Chicago,  manufac¬ 
turers  “Foster”  shoes  and  hosiery. 

Van  Allen  Cosnpany,  307  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Will  handle  the  account  of 
DeLoney  &  Company,  Chicago  (Dandruff  cure). 


ROBBED  OF  WORLD’S  RECORD 


Arbitrary  Act  of  Golf  Committee  Kills 
Writer’s  Chances  But  He  Wins  Prise 

Chances  for  a  world’s  golf  record  were 
shattered  Dec.  8  by  the  committee  in 
charge  of  a  tournament  for  newspaper 
reporters  covering  the  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Professional 
Baseball  Leagues  at  .Asheville,  N.  C. 

E.  V.  “Oakie”  Mitchell,  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  News  and  formerly  sport¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Richmoitd  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch,  was  awarded  the  prize  for  high 
score  at  the  end  of  nine  holes.  The 
North  Carolina  man  required  111  strokes 
on  the  first  nine  and  seemed  to  be  weak¬ 
ening  as  he  went  to  the  tenth  tee.  After 
he  had  used  seven  strokes  and  failed  to 
reach  the  tenth  fairway,  the  committee 
decided  that  his  game  had  gone  to  pieces. 
It  was  decided  that  no  other  player  could 
hope  to  beat  him.  He  was  then  awarded 
the  prize  on  the  basis  of  his  showing  for 
the  first  nine  and  not  called  on  to  com¬ 
plete  the  eighteen.  Pete  Johnson,  of 
the  Louisville  Times,  won  the  low  score 
with  an  89. 


PRESENTS  TYPE  TO  SCHOOL 

Mechanical  and  headline  prolilems  will 
be  worked  out  by  students  of  the  Lee 
Memorial  School  of  Journalism  at  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lee  University,  at  Lexington, 
Va.,  with  the  use  of  display  type  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  Christmas  gift  by  W.  E. 
Thomas,  business  manager  of  the  Ro¬ 
anoke  Times-World.  A  front  page, 
known  as  the  Lee  Journal,  will  be  made 
tip  by  students  of  the  school. 


PHIUP  PAYNE,  MIRROR  M.  E. 
MARRIES  HLM  ACTRESS 


Philip  A.  Payne,  managing  editor  of 
the  .A  etc  York  Daily  Mirror,  was 
married  to  Miss  Dorothy  Hughes,  a 
moving  picture  actress,  at  the  Church 
of  St.  John  the  Martyr,  New  York, 
Dec.  12.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Payne  (shown 
above)  are  spending  their  honey¬ 
moon  in  New  York,  expecting  to 
leave  shortly  on  a  trip  to  Florida. 
Mr.  Payne  lives  at  792  Palisade  Ave¬ 
nue,  West  New  York 


FORMS  BRONX  NEWS  SERVICE 

■A  new  news  agency  known  as  the 
Bronx  News  Service,  with  headquarters 
at  370  E.  149th  street.  New  York,  was 
inaugurated  last  week.  The  service  spe¬ 
cializes  in  Bron.x  news  for  out-of-town 
papers.  It  is  operated  by  Samuel  Kauf¬ 
man,  who  was  formerly  on  the  reportorial 
staff  of  the  Bronx  Home  News. 


BUYS  ITAUAN  WEEKLY 

The  Americanher,  an  Italian-.American 
weekly,  has  been  acquired  by  the  Eureka 
(Cal.)  Humboldt  Tribune,  which  will  in¬ 
clude  one  page  in  the  Italian  language  in 
its  future  issues. 


WGN  SEEKS  CONTEMPT 
RULE  AGAINST  WGES 


Chicago  Tribune  Radio  Station  Pro. 
ducet  6757  Affidavits  to  Prove  Jam¬ 
ming  by  Rival  Operating  De¬ 
spite  Injunction 


.Attorneys  for  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
prosecuting  the  paper’s  suits  to  keep 
radio  station  WGES  from  using  a  wave 
length  of  315.6  meters,  on  the  ground 
that  it  interferes  with  the  broadcasting 
of  station  \\  GN,  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Tribune,  have  filed  6,757  affidavits  in 
support  of  their  contention.  Station 
WGES  came  back  on  the  air  after  an 
injunction  restraining  it  from  using  the 
315.6  meters  wave  length,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  the  Tribune  petitioned  that  J.  Louis 
Guyon  and  other  owners  of  the  station 
be  punished  for  contempt  of  court. 

The  affidavits  filed  by  the  Tribune  are 
from  radio  fans  who  have  been  unable 
to  tune  in  on  the  programs  of  WGN 
without  interference  from  WGES  since 
the  latter  came  back  on  the  air.  A  map 
showing  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
documents  were  from  persons  living  on 
the  west  side,  'where  WGES  is  located, 
was  also  filed  with  the  affidavits. 

Attorneys  for  WGES  are  taking  steps 
to  perfect  their  appeal  to  the  Appellate 
Court  from  Judge  Wilson’s  decision  de¬ 
nying  their  motion  to  dissolve  the  in¬ 
junction. 


BRITISH  PAPER  IMPORTS 

During  October,  official  figures  show,  a 
total  of  439,572  tons  of  newsprint  paper, 
valued  at  £388,144,  was  imported  into 
Great  Britain  and  northern  Ireland  from 
nine  different  countries.  During  the  same 
period  48,657  tons  of  other  kinds  of  print¬ 
ing  paper,  valued  at  £56,900,  was  import¬ 
ed  into  the  country,  the  United  States 
contributing  1,379  tons  (£4,827  towards 
this  total,  but  nothing  to  the  newsprint 
figures. 


Important  Announcement 

^he  following  influential  West¬ 
chester  County  daily  newspapers  will 
be  represented  nationally  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  field  by  this  organization 
beginning  January  1,  1927: 


Mount  Vernon  (N.  Y,) 

Daily  Argus 

New  Rochelle  “ 

Standard-Star 

Ossining  “ 

Citizen-Sentinel 

Port  Chester  “ 

Daily  Item 

Tarrytown  “ 

Daily  News 

Yonkers  “ 

Statesman 

Mamaroneck  “ 

Daily  Times 

Ingraham-Powers,  Inc. 

Publishers’  Representatives 

New  York  Chicago  Kansas  City 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  18,  1926 


ost  or 


everythin  cf 

11'  C/ 

sola  in  -  -  - 

Si.  Paul  is  ' 

sold  to  readers 
of ihese  papers 

St.  Paul  DispatcK 
St.Poul  PioneerPress 

O’MARA&ORMSBEE 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 
DETROIT 


Average  net  paid  circulation  for  six  months  ending 
September  30,  1926. 

City  Home  Total  City  Total 

Del'd  Total  City  and  Sub’n  Net  Paid 

Combined  Daily  96,518  104,559  114,385  162,797 

Sunday  .  48,233  54,525  59,977  147,707 
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BUILDING  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION 


N.  Y.  World  Considering  Cut  in  Price  from  3  to  2  Cents — From  Orange 
Picker  to  Circulator  Is  Bayard  Taylor’s  Climb — Community 
Section  to  Boost  Sales 


IVEVV  YORK’S  only  3  cent  morning 
'  daily,  the  World,  is  seriously  con¬ 
sidering  cutting  its  price  to  2  cents  about 
the  first  of  next  year  with  a  view  to  in¬ 
creasing  its  circulation 


connection  with  the  Stewart  Fruit  Com¬ 
pany  of  California  he  returned  to  Kansas 
City,  again  to  resume  his  connections 
with  Mr.  Dickey. 

During  his  army  service  Taylor  became 


prcvidtd:  Provided,  however.  That  the  provi-  surplus  Stock,  seeds,  fruits  and  vegetahlet 
sions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  owner,  i  ,,  -i,,,  mnyi;,,»r.  r,i  .-I.,  -c  . 

publisher,  printer,  agent,  or  employes  of  Using  the  niMlum  Ot  the  classlti^ 
a  newspaper  or  other  publication,  wriodical,  according  tO  W  .  A.  Summer,  professor 
or  circular,  who,  in  good  faith  and  without  of  agricultural  journalism  of  the  Uni 
knowledge  of  the  falsity  or  deceptive  character  „„rsitv  nf  VVismtisin 
thereof,  publishes,  causes  to  be  published,  or  Ot  V\  IsCOllsin. 

takes  part  in  the  publication  of  such  adver-  vV  1th  winter  now  gripping  the  COUntrj’- 
tisement.  .  ,  .  ,  side,  the  time  is  most  suitable.  Prof  I 

Section  2 — It  shall  be  deemed  deceptive  ad-  .-TiH  fnr  tlie  Hi«nn<al  I 

vertising,  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  for  c>umner  saiu,  lor  tlie  QlS^sal  Ot  the  ex- 1 

any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  engaged  in  CCSS  IBrm  SUppll6S  and  bring  prolit  tO  the 
the  business  of  buying  or  selling  new  or  second  farmer  where  Otherwise  there  would 
hand  furs,  wearing  apparel,  jewelry  furniture,  liWplv  hf>  a  Inss 

pianos,  phonographs,  or  other  musical  instru-  niO “  ^  . 

ments,  motor  vehicles,  stocks,  or  generally  any  For  the  lower  priced  surplus  in  the 

torm  of  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  or  possession  of  the  farmer,”  Prof.  Sumner 

Vice^r'“re?tmlt!“To"'^^^^^  declared,  “the  classified  advertisement  u 

ads’’  or  likewise,  such  articles,  property  or  perhaps  the  most  ettective  medium.  It 


J  F.  Bresnahau  business  manager,  ad-  interested  in  St.  Bernard  dogs  which  he  service  for  sale,  in  any  manner  indicating  that  has  the  power  to  bring  quick  results  and 
mitted  the  cut  was  under  consideration,  now  raises  as  a  hobby.  {loLehlldlr  no{"fncwd  in^uch‘’bu^^^^  is  usually  read  by  the  class  of  readers 

when  questioned  this  week  regarding  -  . .  """  '  ■  ■  • 

Park  Row  reports.  He  declined  to  be 
any  more  definite,  saying  there  were  sev¬ 
eral  factors  to  be  taken  up  before  it 
would  be  liiially  decided  to  go  back  to 
the  old  city  price. 

Other  New  York  morning  papers  con¬ 
tinued  the  2  cent  charge  within  city 
limits  with  three  cents  in  the  suburbs. 


nousicnoiucr  not  enuaKcu  in  sucn  uusiiics^.  rvuu  .  -  i  r  u  •  .c  — T  •'  i 

every  such  firm,  corporation,  or  association,  "9  ready  lor  bargains  to  meet  their  I 
\  1  engaged  in  any  such  business,  in  advertising  individual  needs/^  ( 

A  weekly  feature,  a  ^  Community  Sec-  goods,  property,  or  service  for  sale,  either  T  Perkins  classified  adverti'm  1 

tion’  devoted  to  the  interests  of  East  through  “liner  ads“  or  otherwise,  shall  afhrma-  ’  rhir^nan  hf^rnJrl  ns,  V  /.  f 

tiVWy  and  unmistakably  indicate  and  state  that  niaiiager,  C/HCUgO  riCKClld  and  hxaintner^t 


the  seller  is  a  business  concern  and  not 
private  party. 

Section  3 — No  owner  or  owners  of  any  news¬ 
paper  or  publication  of  any  kind  or  character, 
or  employe  thereof,  shall  hereafter  accept  any 
advertisement  for  its  classified  or  other  columns 
without,  at  the  time,  obtaining  the  name  and 


and  West  Dundee,  Algonquin  and  Car- 
pentersville.  has  been  established  by  the 
Elgin  (111.)  Couricr-Neivs,  in  addition 
to  its  daily  columns  of  news  from  those 
suburban  districts.  Fred  W.  Holmes, 

,.  former  editor  of  the  Dundee  Hawkeye  is  wiii'uui,  di  iiic  lime,  uuidiiiiii)^  lue  iiumc  diiu 

when  the  World  boosted  its  price  one  q{  staff  which  is  now  engaged  address  of  the  advertiser,  and  making  a  record 

r.cc3  world™"  JSwl;  ,1»  paper  i„  .he  t'JVrj  S'‘,A  TS 

concentrated  in  the  city  with  about  300,- 
000  on  the  two-cent  basis  and  70,000  at 
three  cents.  The  last  A.  B.  C.  report 
listed  the  daily  circulation  at  283,870. 


addressed  a  recent  meeting  of  the  |l 
Women’s  Advertising  Oub  of  Toledo,  0,  t 


AIR  MAIL  SPEEDED 


communities. 


It  is  a  long  climb  from  the  job  of  la¬ 
borer  for  a  fruit  company  to  the  position 
of  circulation  manager  of  a  metropolitan 


Ralph  C.  Shelton,  formerly  circulation 
manager  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Post, 
has  joined  the  circulation  department  of 
the  Worcester  Telegrain-Gacctte. 


Change  in  N.  Y.  Sending  Time  Cuti  I 
Hr.  35  Min.  from  Coast  Schedule 

Arrangements  with  the  Pennsylvanii 
railroad  tor  the  stopping  of  a  fast  train,  t 

1 _ : _ T» _ 1 _ F 


jeet  to  the  examination  of  any  duly  constituted 
law  officer  of  this  Commotiwealth.  No  owner 
or  owners  of  any  newspaper  or  publication,  or 
employe  thereof,  shall  knowingly  accept  any 

advertisement  from  any  person,  firm,  associa-  vr”* 

tiun,  or  corporation,  engaged  in  any  of  the  'Sav  ng  the  Uennsylvanid  station  in  New 
businesses  mentioned  in  section  two  of  this  lOrk  at  11  a.  m.,  at  New  Brunswick, 

act,  if  such  advertisement  does  not  affirmatively  X.  J..  the  air  mail  terminal,  will  permit 
state  that  the  merchandise,  property,  or  service  *  rnnvincy  iin  r»f  „ 

advertised  belong  to,  and  are  the  property  of.  me  moving  up  01  transcontinental  air 
the  business  concern  from  whom  such  adver¬ 
tisement  is  directly  or  indirectly  received. 

Section  4 — Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation. 


Lester  F'.  Wallace  former  circulation 
daily  but  Bavard  Taylor,  circulation  man-  manager,  Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Ex- 
ager  of  the  Kansas  Luy  J ournal-rost  press,  was  recently  elected  a  member  of  engaged  in  any  of  the  businesses  mentioned 
made  the  grade  with  steam  to  spare.  the  Portland  city  council  for  a  five  year 

When  Mr.  Taylor  became  circulation  term  by  a  narrow  margin  of  137  votes. 

manager  June  1,  1925,  he  had  at  least  - 

two  things  in  his  favor :  he  was  a  glutton  Walter  J.  Pye  has  left  the  circulation 


mail  dispatch  one  hour  and  35  minutes, 
it  was  announced  this  week  by  Postmas¬ 
ter  General  New.  The  change  in  sched- 
ule  will  become  effective  Wednesday  ( 
Dec.  15. 

Under  the  present  schedule,  mail  des- 


for  work  and  he  knew  circulation  prob-  department  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
lems  from  the  subscriber’s  standpoint.  Post  and  is  now  located  at  Portland,  Me. 

After  graduation  from  St.  Matthew’s 
Military  academy  in  Burlingame,  Cal.  in 


section  two  of  this  act,  or  in  any  other 
kind  of  business,  whether  conducting  such  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  store,  business  block,  residence,  or 

other  building,  shall  at  all  times  keep  a  con-  •  j  r  •  -  -i  j*  i  « 
spicuous  sign  posted  on  the  outside  of  his  tin^u  lor  air  mail  dispatch  leaves  the 

establishment  and  another  conspicuous  sign  in  Pennsylvania  Station  by  train  at  9*35 

the  salesroom,  which  sign  shall  clearly  state  the  while  the  elosinp  time  is  S  a  n, 

name  of  the  association,  corporation,  or  indi-  ™  >  Closing  ume  IS  »  a.  m, 

-  vidual  who  actually  owns  said  merchandise,  making  it  almost  imperative  that  mail  be 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Central  P>-ope'’‘y.  <>r  service  which  are  being  offered  deposited  the  preceding  evening.  Tht 

_  -  .  _  frt  ♦Vi»  rtiiriltr>  anH  nnf  ♦>»#*  narriA  At  anv  AthAr  t  <  « 


1908,  Mr.  Taylor  went  to  work  as  a  Texas  Methodist  Conference,  in  Waco,  p°er^n: ’’“provide!  TL*exteHor%°^“^^^^^^  schedule  will  permit  mail  prepartd  i 

laborer  for  the  Earl  P  ruit  Company  of  an  effort  to  have  the  buying  and  selling  be  required  where  the  seller  has  no  control  the  same  morning  of  dispatch  to  catch 
California.  In  1913,  when  he  left  the  of  Sunday  newspapers  listed  as  Sabbath  the  exterior  of  the  premises  where  such  the  westbound  plane, 

company,  he  was  district  manager  desecration  failed,  this  feature  being  sec'iL'^-^An“/*person,  firm,  corporation^  No  change  will  be  made  in  the  tran^ 'i 

Coming  to  Kansas  City  Mr.  Taylor  stricken  from  the  report  on  Sabbath  ob-  association  who  fails  to  comply  with  any  of  continental  schedule  west  of  Chicaga  r’ 

held  various  positions,  finally  becoming  servance  after  the  Rev.  M.  E.  Turner  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  upon  convic-  The  difference  will  be  made  up  between ; 
connected  with  Walter  S.  Dickey  as  his  of  Itasca,  speaking  against  it,  said:  hundr^  Wo'o)  ‘dollars*'”for“‘’Lc'h ‘’offing, *or  York  with  the  faster  ‘ 

personal  assistant.  Mr.  Dickey  is  owner  "If  we  pass  this  part  of  the  report  we  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  exceeding  Douglas  planes  now  in  use.  The  arrival  j 
and  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Journal-  will  be  made  the  laughing  stock  of  the  "'"'fy  (90)  days,  or  both  such  fine  and  im-  time  in  San  Francisco  will  be  4 -.30  p.  m. 
Post,  also  owner  of  the  W.  S.  Dickey  country.  If  you  accept  it.  a  majority  of  ■"  'he  discretion  of  the  court. 

Clay  Manufacturing  company.  those  here  will  remain  in  bed  Sunday 

Mr.  Taylor  enlisted  in  the  regular  morning  and  read  of  your  resolution  in  The  Oassified  Managers  Association  of 

army  in  April,  1917  and  was  discharged  flaming  headlines  in  the  newspapers  you  New  York  met  at  the  Advertising  Oub, 

in  October,  1919.  Following  a  short  have  condemned.”  Dec.  14,  and  appointed  the  following 

committee  on  classified  agents :  John  H. 

Finneran,  Nezv  York  Times;  T.  F.  Mul- 
hern,  New  York  Telegram,  and  Frank 


the  following  day,  as  at  present. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


New  York  Publishers  Pressing  for  Ordinance  to  Keep  Fake  Dealers  Out 

of  Classified — Des  Moines  Register  Holding  Interesting  Contest _ 

Want  Ads  as  Farmers’  Aid 


McCabe,  New  York  World. 


'p'RED  A.  WALKER,  managing  direc- 
tor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram,  and  chairman  of  the  Publishers 
Association  of  New  York,  recently  called 


of  the  New  York  Times,  and  secretary 
of  the  Qassified  Managers  .Association 
of  New  York,  has  obtained  several  model 
statutes  now  in  effect  in  other  states  as 


on  Mayor  James  Walker  of  New  York,  a  basis  for  the  proposed  New  York  law. 


to  explain  to  him  the  need  of  an  ordi¬ 
nance  to  keep  fake  dealers  out  of  the 
classified  columns  of  Nevv  York  news¬ 
papers. 

He  was  representing  a  special  legisla¬ 
tive  committee  appointed  by  association 
members  at  the  request  of  the  Classified 
Managers  Association  of  New  York  of 
which  L.  L.  Heaton  is  president. 

The  proposed  ordinance  is  aimed  at 
women  who  are  selling  fur  coats  while 
representing  themselves  as  actresses  or 
other  individuals  needing  cash  quickly, 
whereas  they  actually  represent  a  busi¬ 
ness  house;  retail  jewelers  who  use 
classified  to  sell  diamonds  from  their 
homes  as  private  individuals;  auto  sales¬ 
men  who  park  their  cars  in  private  gar¬ 
ages  and  mislead  the  public  into  thinking 
they  are  buying  direct  from  private  own¬ 
ers;  furniture  dealers,  who  hire  apart¬ 
ments,  and  lure  purchasers  by  “moving, 
must  sell  quickly”  want  ads. 

The  present  New  York  Printers  Ink 
statute  covers  only  misleading,  deceptive 
and  untrue  advertising  as  it  regards  the 
merchandise  offered,  and  does  not  pro¬ 
tect  the  newspapers  from  the  fake 
dealers. 

Tohn  H.  Finneran.  classified  manager 


The  best,  he  said,  was  that  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  reproduced  herewith: 

AN  ACT,  Making  unlawful  the  use  of  any 
statement  of  fact  in  any  advertisement  which 
Statement  _  is  untrue,  deceptive,  or  misleadinjf. 
•and  providing  a  penalty  for  any  violation  of 
the  same. 

Section  1 — Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  any 
re.r^on.  firm,  corporation,  or  association  who. 
w’ith  intent  to  sell  _  or  in  any  w'isc  dispose  of 
merchandise,  securities,  service,  or  anything 
offered  by  such  persons,  firm,  corporation,  or 
association  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  public 
sale,  distribution,  or  investment,  or  with  in¬ 
tent  to  increase  the  consumption  thereof,  or  to 
induce  the  public  in  any  matter  to  enter  into 
.inv  obligation  relating  thereto,  or  to  acquire 
title  thereto  or  any  interest  therein,  makes, 
puhlishes.  disseminates,  or  causes,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  same  to  be  made,  published,  dis¬ 
seminated.  circulated,  or  placed  before  the  pub¬ 
lic.  in  this  State,  in  a  newspaper  or  other  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  form  of  a  book,  notice,  handbill, 
poster,  sign,  bill,  circular,  pamphlet,  or  letter, 
or  in  any  other  way.  an  advertisement  of  anv 
sort  regarding  merchandise,  security,  invest¬ 
ment.  service,  or  anything  so  offered  to  the 
public,  which  advertisement  contains  anv  asser¬ 
tion,  representation,  or  statement  of  fact  which 
is  untrue,  deceptive,  or  misleading,  and  which 
''  Known.  O'"  which  by  the  exercise  of  reason¬ 
able^  care  should  be  known,  to  be  untrue,  de¬ 
ceptive.  or  misleading  by  the  person,  firm,  cor- 
^ration,  or  association  making,  publishing, 
disseminating.^  circulating  and  placing  before 
the  public  said  advertisements,  shall  be  guiltv 
u  u  ntisdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
shall  DC  fined  and  punished  as  hereinafter 


The  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  is 
offering  $500  in  prizes  for  letters  about 
want  ad  successes  published  in  the 
Register  and  the  Evening  Tribune.  Re¬ 
sides  the  $5(X)  in  cash  all  of  the  150  let¬ 
ters  published  will  entitle  the  writer  to 
a  $2  deposit  in  a  Des  Moines  bank.  This 
is  a  new  wrinkle  in  pushing  want  ad  ad¬ 
vertising  and  also  in  giving  publicity  to 
the  want  ad  pages. 

Classified  advertising  in  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  may  make  money  for  the  farmer. 

He  can  most  effectively  dispose  of  his  General 


W.  U.  ASKS  PRESS  RATE  RISE 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  has 
applied  to  the  California  Railroad  Com¬ 
mission  for  authority  to  increase  its  press 
rates  for  news  dispatch  service  in  the  ■ 
state,  so  that  the  day  press  rate  will  be 
one-third  the  day  commercial  rate,  anc 
the  night  press  rate  will  he  one-sixth  the 
night  commercial  rate.  It  is  stated  that 
when  the  Postmaster-General  ordered  al: 
telegraph  rates  increased  in  1919  by  2C’  | 
per  cent,  the  Railroad  Commission  re¬ 
fused  to  sanction  the  increase  of  the  press 
rates  within  the  state  of  California  and 
that  they  are  now  on  a  basis  of  one-thin: 
the  day  commercial  rate,  and  one-sixth] 
the  night  commercial  rate,  as  those  ratei 
prevailed  in  1919,  before  the  horizontal  | 
increase  was  ordered  bv  the  Postmaster 


ZOE  BECKLEY’S  CORNER 

Is  the  most  humanly  interesting  copy  appearing  in  newspapers 
today. 

It  is  a  self-help  column  based  on  letters  and  current  news,  and 
aimed  at  every  reader. 

It  is  written  by  ZOE  BECKEEY,  one  of  America’s  best  known 
newspaper  women,  in  her  amazingly  colorful  and  spar¬ 
kling  style. 

Write  for  Samples 

Famous  Features  Syudicate,  luc. 

1819  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  18,  1926 


“It  would  be  unfair  for  me  or  any  one  i  The  expression  embodying  the  phrase  able  extent  toward  the  increasing  num-  |  was  the  first  paper  to  adopt  Ionic.  Be- 


elsc  who  realizes  the  amount  of  good  “he  who  runs  may  read”  was  not  con-  ber  of  sufferers  from  eye  trouble  and  i  fore  doing  so,  however,  it  made  a  very 


that  will  result  from  your  r^ent  change  ceived  with  the  newspaper  in  mind,  as  the  newspaper  constitutes  the  main  complete  study  of  the  problem.  The 


in  the  style  of  type  you  use  in  the  make- !  but  its  application  to  the  conditions  reading  matter  of  the  majority,  this  w  isdom  of  its  choice  has  since  been 


up  of  the  News  if  this  was  not  recog-  under  which  most  newspapers  are  read  may  not  be  without  some  foundation  conclusively  demonstrated.  The  B'j 
nized,  appreciated  and  so  acknowl-  makes  it  apropos.  In  crowded,  poorly ,  in  fact.  Sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the  point  size  has  been  available  for  sev- 
edged  by  every  one  interested  in  the  j  lighted  street  cars,  on  corners,  under  people  suffer  from  defective  vision,  the  eral  months  and  a  number  of  other 
conservation  of  vision,”  says  Dr.  Joseph  j  flickering  arc  lights,  in  vestibules  and,  optical  authorities  tell  us.  They  say  large  papers  have  changed  over  their 
H.  Salov,  a  prominent  optometrist  and  '  waiting-rooms,  on  trains  and  boats  :  they  have  all  the  business  they  can  at-  equipment  in  favor  of  this  readable 
past  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Op-  i  and  subways,  in  taxicabs,  and  busses,  ■  tend  to  and  favor  any  method  that  will  type.  The  selection  of  a  newspaper  type 
tometric  Association,  in  a  letter  to  the  moving;  swaying;  jostling;  vibrating—,  conserve  vision  rather  than  injure  it.  dress,  whether  for  news  columns  or 


Newark  Evening  News  after  that  paper  |  under  the  most  trying  handicaps  to  i  This  is  a  commendable  attitude  to  take  classified  ads,  calls  for  the  careful 
had  adopted  Linotype  Ionic  No.  5  for  vision,  much  —  perhaps  most  —  news-  .  and  newspaper  publishers  have  an  op-  weighing  of  two  factors:  legibility  and 


setting  its  body  matter.  It  is  the  accu-  paper  reading  is  done.  A  daily  rite  re-  portunity  to  make  an  important  con-  word  count.  It  is  ordinarily  assumed 
mulated  unnecessary  strain  on  the  eyes,  I  plete  with  pleasure,  this  universal  cus-  tribution  to  the  cause  of  prolonged  that  one  must  be  sacrificed  for  the 


due  to  the  extremely  small  and  poor  |  tom  should  be  shorn  of  all  the  elements  1  freedom  from  eye  trouble  by  adopting  other,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  true 
type  used  in  many  newspapers,  that  1  of  a  boresome  task.  To  make  your  paper  a  type  face  that  meets  the  test  of  high-  as  may  be  seen  by  a  study  of  the  new 
hastens  the  day  w  hen  artificial  aid  ;  easier  to  read  is  to  broaden  the  scope  est  visibility  compatible  with  small  size,  face,  Ionic  No.  5,  in  w'hich  these  two 
must  be  sought,”  he  said.  “Although  I  of  its  influence;  widen  the  circle  of  its  An  important  advantage  from  a  me-  desirable  qualities  are  combined  to  a 
not  versed  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  ^  adherents  and  inevitably  gain  greater  chanical  standpoint  that  is  notable  in  remarkable  degree.  The  growing  de¬ 
type  you  have  been  using  for  the  last  i  rewards  through  the  application  of  Ionic  is  its  ability  to  stand  up  under  mand  for  space  with  which  publishers 


few  days,  it  is  of  a  style  and  character  the  age-old  principle  of  “receiving  as  the  severe  strain  imposed  upon  it  in  constantly  And  themselves  confronted 
that  immediately  makes  itself  felt,  and  ;  you  give.”  Readers  certainly  are  in-  the  making  of  stereotype  plates.  There  presents  a  problem  that  can  now  be 


is  far  more  readable  and  comfortable  |  terested  in  the  legibility  of  newspaper ;  are  no  fine  lines  to  break  down.  The  met  in  a  satisfactory  way.  A  smaller 
than  the  former  style.  I  am  sure  that  body  faces,  though  it  may  never  occur ,  characters  are  all  of  an  even  tone  and  size  of  Ionic  is  as  easy  to  read  as  a 


there  are  many  thousands  of  readers  I  to  publishers  that  such  is  the  case,  i  better  plates  are  the  inevitable  result,  larger  size  in  some  other  face,  hence  a 


who,  possibly  unknowingly,  feel  the  :  While  they  never  complain  of  difficulty  i  This  factor  is  important  in  itself  for  reduction  in  type  size  does  not  mean 
added  comfort.  The  News,  a  large  and  I  in  reading  a  paper,  because  they  are  two  reasons,  one  being  the  saving  of  lessened  legibility,  but  instead  means 


progressive  daily  newspaper, confronted  not  consciously  aware  of  the  cause  of  time  due  to  the  elimination  of  one  easier  reading  than  the  type  face  origi- 
with  the  problem  of  providing  more  1  the  difficulty,  yet  they  do  experience  a  cause  of  spoiled  plates  and  the  other  nally  used.  T^e  comparatively  short  as- 


space  for  its  heavy  run  of  news  matter,  sense  of  relief  and  comfort  when  a  new  |  the  better  reading  qualities  resulting  cenders  and  descenders  give  the  lines 
was  the  first  paper  to  adopt  Ionic.  Be- '  and  more  readable  face  is  adopted.  I  from  this  mechanical  advantage.  News  an  open. leaded  appearance  even  when 


fore  doing  so,  however,  it  made  a  very  ^  This  has  been  demonstrated  in  cases'  stock  at  best  is  rather  rough,  but  the  they  are  set  solid.  The  S'i  point  size 
complete  study  of  the  problem.  The  !  where  such  changes  have  been  made,  i  Ionic  face  prints  clearly  and  evenly  may  be  set  14  lines  to  the  inch;  the  6 
wisdom  of  its  choice  has  since  been  i  Publishers  have  been  surprised  to  re-  |  and  overcomes  any  deficiency  in  this  point  may  be  set  on  a  64  point  slug 
conclusively  demonstrated.  The  64  ceive  letters  from  their  readers  com- ,  respect.  There  are  no  “pin-hole  coun-  and  the  seven  on  seven,  or  they  may 
point  size  has  been  available  for  sev-  ,  plimenting  them  and  expressing  their  1  ters”to  fill-up.  The  lower  case  e,  a,  and  be  leaded  to  any  desired  extent.  News- 
eral  months  and  a  number  of  other  |  appreciation  for  the  added  reading  g  are  open  and  round  and  the  capitals  papers  have  b^n  accused  by  eye  spe- 
large  papers  have  changed  over  their  !  comfort  which  has  been  brought  about,  are  clear-cut  and  well  proportioned,  cialists  of  contributing  to  a  consider- 
equipment  in  favor  of  this  readable  !  “It  would  be  unfair  for  me  or  any  one  The  expression  embodying  the  phrase  able  extent  toward  the  increasing  num- 


type.  The  selection  of  a  newspaper  type  |  else  who  realizes  the  amount  of  good  “he  who  runs  may  read”  was  not  con-  ber  of  sufferers  from  eye  trouble  and 


dress,  whether  for  news  columns  or  ,  that  will  result  from  your  recent  change  |  ceived  with  the  newspaper  in  mind,  as  the  newspaper  constitutes  the  main 
classified  ads,  calls  for  the  careful  in  the  style  of  type  you  use  in  the  make-  but  its  application  to  the  conditions  reading  matter  of  the  majority,  this 


weighing  of  two  factors:  legibility  and  up  of  the  News  if  this  was  not  recog-  under  which  most  newspapers  are  read  may  not  be  without  some  foundation 
word  count.  It  is  ordinarily  assumed  !  nized,  appreciated  and  so  acknowl-  makes  it  apropos.  In  crowded,  poorly  in  fact.  Sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the 


that  one  must  be  sacrificed  for  the  i  edged  by  every  one  interested  in  the  lighted  street  cars,  on  corners,  under  people  suffer  from  defective  vision,  the 
other,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  true  i  conservation  of  vision,” says  Dr.  Joseph  flickering  arc  lights,  in  vestibules  and  optical  authorities  tell  us.  They  say 
as  may  be  seen  by  a  study  of  the  new  '  H.  Salov,  a  prominent  optometrist  and  waiting-rooms,  on  trains  and  boats  they  have  all  the  business  they  can  at- 


face,  Ionic  No.  5,  in  which  these  two  past  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Op-  and  subways,  in  taxicabs,  and  busses,  tend  to  and  favor  any  method  that  will 
desirable  qualities  are  combined  to  a  tometric  Association,  in  a  letter  to  the  moving;  swaying;  jostling;  vibrating —  conserve  vision  rather  than  injure  it. 


remarkable  degree.  The  growing  de-  Newark  Evening  News  after  that  paper  under  the  most  trying  handicaps  to  This  is  a  commendable  attitude  to  take 
mand  for  space  with  which  publishers  had  adopted  Linotype  Ionic  No.  5  for  vision,  much  —  perhaps  most  —  news-  and  newspaper  publishers  have  an  op- 


constantly  find  themselves  confronted  j  setting  its  body  matter.  It  is  the  accu-  paper  reading  is  done.  A  daily  rite  re-  portunity  to  make  an  important  con- 
presents  a  problem  that  can  now  be  mulated  unnecessary  strain  on  the  eyes,  plete  with  pleasure,  this  universal  cus-  tribution  to  the  cause  of  prolonged 


met  in  a  satisfactory  way.  A  smaller  ,  due  to  the  extremely  small  and  poor  tom  should  be  shorn  of  all  the  elements  freedom  from  eye  trouble  by  adopting 
size  of  Ionic  is  as  easy  to  read  as  a  j  type  used  in  many  newspapers,  that  of  a  boresome  task.  To  make  your  paper  a  ty{^  face  that  meets  the  test  of  high- 
larger  size  in  some  other  face,  hence  a  ;  hastens  the  day  when  artificial  aid  easier  to  read  is  to  broaden  the  scope  est  visibility  compatible  with  small  size, 
reduction  in  type  size  does  not  mean  must  be  — "<from  a  me- 


reduction  in  type  size  does  not  mean  must  be  soug 
lessened  legibility,  but  instead  means  not  versed  in 
easier  reading  than  the  type  face  origi-  type  you  havt 
nally  used.  The  comparatively  short  as-  few  days,  it  is 
cenders  and  descenders  give  the  lines  that  immedia 
an  open,  leaded  appearance  even  when  is  far  more  ri 
they  are  set  solid.  The  54  point  size  than  the  forn 
may  be  set  14  lines  to  the  inch;  the  64  i  there  are  ma 
point  may  be  set  on  a  6'i.  point  slug  who,  possibly 
and  the  seven  on  seven,  or  they  may  added  comfor 
be  leaded  to  any  desired  extent.  News-  progressive  da 
papers  have  been  accused  by  eye  spe-  with  the  pro 
cialists  of  contributing  to  a  consider-  I  space  for  its  h 
able  extent  toward  the  increasing  num-  was  the  first  i 
ber  of  sufferers  from  eye  trouble  and ,  fore  doing  so, 
as  the  newspaper  constitutes  the  main  j  complete  stu( 
reading  matter  of  the  majority,  this  wisdom  of  it; 
may  not  be  without  some  foundation  conclusively 
in  fact.  Sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the  point  size  ha.' 
people  suffer  from  defective  vision,  the  eral  months 
optical  authorities  tell  us.  They  say  large  papers 
they  have  all  the  business  they  can  at-  equipment  in 
tend  to  and  favor  any  method  that  will  type.  The  sele 
conserve  vision  rather  than  injure  it. ;  dress,  whethe 
This  is  a  commendable  attitude  to  take  !  classified  ads 
and  newspaper  publishers  have  an  op-  |  word  count, 
portunity  to  make  an  important  con-  weighing  of  t) 
tribution  to  the  cause  of  prolonged  I  that  one  mu 
freedom  from  eye  trouble  by  adopting  other,  but  thi 
a  type  face  that  meets  the  test  of  high-  as  may  be  sec 
est  visibility  compatible  with  small  size,  face,  Ionic  N 
An  important  advantage  from  a  me-  desirable  qua 
chanical  standpoint  that  is  notable  in  remarkable  d 
Ionic  is  its  ability  to  stand  up  under  mand  for  spa 
the  severe  strain  imposed  upon  it  in  constantly  fin 
the  making  of  stereotype  plates.  There  presents  a  pi 
are  no  fine  lines  to  break  down.  The  met  in  a  sati 
characters  are  all  of  an  even  tone  and  size  of  Ionic 
better  plates  are  the  inevitable  result,  larger  size  in 
This  factor  is  important  in  itself  for ;  reduction  in 
two  reasons,  one  being  the  saving  of  j  lessened  legib 
time  due  to  the  elimination  of  one  easier  reading 
cause  of  spoiled  plates  and  the  other  nally  used.  Th 
the  better  reading  qualities  resulting  cenders  and  c 
from  this  mechanical  advantage.  News  an  open.leade 
stock  at  best  is  rather  rough,  but  the  ^  they  are  set  : 


LINOTYPE 


7  Point  Ionic  No.  5 


A  MORE  READABLE  FACE 
A  LARGER  FACE 


BUT 


It  gives  a  greater  word  count  than  a  majority  of 
seven  point  faces  now  in  general  use 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

Brooklyn,  New  York 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  NEW  ORLEANS 

CANADIAN  LINOTYPE  LIMITED,  TORONTO 
Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


Orders  for  this  new  face  should  be  wired  in  now  for  early  delivery 
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never  occur 


are  clear-cut  and  well  proportioned,  cialists  of  contributing  to  a  consider-  1  space  for  its  heavy  run  of  news  matter,  1  sense  of  relief  and  comfort  when  a  new 


Ionic  face  prints  clearly  and  evenly  |  may  be  set  14  lines  to  the  inch;  the  64  there  are  many  thousands  of  readers  to  publishers  that  such  is  the  case, 
and  overcomes  any  deficiency  in  this ,  point  may  be  set  on  a  64  point  slug  who,  possibly  unknowingly,  feel  the  While  they  never  complain  of  difficulty 


respect.  There  are  no  “pin-hole  coun-  and  the  seven  on  seven,  or  they  may  j  added  comfort.  The  News,  a  large  and  in  reading  a  paper,  because  they  are 


ters”to  fill-up.  The  lower  case  e,  a,  and  be  leaded  to  any  desired  extent.  News-  i  progressive  daily  newspaper,  confronted  not  consciously  aware  of  the  cause  of 


g  are  open  and  round  and  the  capitals  papers  have  been  accused  by  eye  spe-  with  the  problem  of  providing  more  the  difficulty,  yet  they  do  experience  a 


Linotyped  in  7  Point  Ionic  No.  5  on  TYi  Point  body;  Display  in  Cloister  Bold  except  large  title  line 
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WOMEN  IN  ADVERTISING  AND  JOURNALISM 


Mi««  Marian  Clarke  HancUea  Breakfast  Food  Advertising  and  Also  “Food 
for  Thought” — Decatur  Woman  Columnist  to  Marry  Dec.  29 — 
Marion  Taylor  with  Lyddon  &  Hanford  Company 


Miss  Julia  V.  Shawell,  of  the  Nevi 
York  Ez’ming  Graphic,  is  now  conduct¬ 
ing  a  radio  column  under  her  own  name, 
answering  the  women’s  questions  under 
the  pen  name  of  “Patricia  Lee,”  and  is 
doing  the  movies  under  the  name  of 
“Betty  Colfax.” 


SELLS  CHRISTMAS  SERIES 


COME  ten  years  ago  Marian  H.  Clarke 
^  was  just  beginning  to  learn  about 
advertising  in  this  highly  specialized  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York  Times.  An 
expensive  efficiency  man  was  paid  to  look 
for  trouble.  He  picked  Miss  Oarke  for 


mouth  Rock  Gelatine.  Hatchet  Brand  - 

Canned  Foods — Maine  Maid  Mince  Meat,  Portland  Man  Built  Several 
Dietade  Ginger  .^le,  etc.  Around  Club’s  Funds 


Pages 


Miss  Janet  Humphrey,  who  has  been 
writing  the  column  “Let's  Talk  It  Over” 
under  the  signature  of  "Jan,”  in  the 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald,  is  to  be  married 
Dec.  29,  to  I^wrence  Arthur  Hamilton, 
of  Harrison.  Ill.  Miss  Humphrey  has 
been  on  the  Herald  staff  for  two  years. 


Marion  C.  Taylor,  formerly  merchan¬ 
dise  editor  of  the  (Zonde  Nast  Publica¬ 
tions,  is  now  connected  with  Lyddon  & 
Hanford  Company,  \e\v  York  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  as  an  advisory  counsel  on 
fashions. 


Marian  H.  Clark 

his  first  and  last  victim.  She  knew  he  was 
wrong  but  she  did  not  trouble  to  tell  him 
so — not  until  he  had  committed  hin^elf 
in  private  and  in  public.  T.  hen  she  quietly 
proved  his  mistake  in  figures  and  judg¬ 
ment,  and  there  was  one  more  inefficiency 
man  scanning  the  skyline. 

This  incident  is  characteristic  of  the 
way  Miss  Clarke  has  met  and  handled  her 
own  problems  in  the  advertising  world. 
She  lets  the  other  person  do  the  talking 
except  when  she’s  paid  for  making 
speeches. 

As  assistant  to  the  circulation  managef 
of  the  Butterick  “trio,”  Miss  Clarke  ac¬ 
quired  invaluable  knowledge  in  circulation 
and  subscription  and  mail-order  advertis¬ 
ing  which  she  carried  to  Canada  as  sub¬ 
scription  manager  and  editorial  writer  for 
one  of  the  large  women’s  magazines  in  the 
Dominion.  Miss  Clarke  spent  three  years 
in  advertising  and  journalism  in  Canada 
returning  to  this  country  to  write  retail 
advertising  for  a  short  time  until  she  be¬ 
came  advertising  manager  for  Malt 
Breakfast  Food  and  began  to  specialize 
in  advertising  food  accounts  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  woman  buyer. 

Miss  Clarke  is  at  present  connected  with 
the  Boston  office  of  the  Albert  Frank  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  as  an  account  executive 
—dividing  her  time  between  her  several 
clients  and  speaking  engagements  before 
business  organizations  and  women’s 
clubs.  Miss  Clarke  is  a  finished  public 
speaker  having  been  a  lecturer  and  im¬ 
personator  for  several  years  before  tak¬ 
ing  up  advertising  work. 

Some  of  the  food  accounts  she  handles 
personally  are  Malt  Breakfast  Food.  Ply- 


Members  of  the  Philadelphia  Club  of 
Advertising  Women  were  to  play  Santa 
Claus  to  UK)  boys  and  girls  on  Dec.  18. 
Philadelphia  firms  have  co-operated  with 
the  club  in  arranging  the  details  of  the 
party. 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business  manager  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  and  Philip  A.  Payne, 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Daily 
Mirror,  will  be  the  speakers  at  the  De¬ 
cember  dinner  of  the  New  York  Leagtue 
of  -Advertising  Women,  to  be  held  Dec. 
21,  at  the  New  York  Advertising  Club. 
Mr.  Friendly  will  speak  on  “Publicising 
the  Press”:  Mr.  Payne  on  “Journalism 
Reawakened.”  The  guek  of  honor  on  this 
occasion  will  be  Monsieur  Pierre  Denoyer 
of  Paris. 


Members  of  the  Philadelphia  Club  of 
Advertising  Women  will  this  year  forego 
their  usual  holiday  banquet  and  instead 
will  stage  a  Christmas  entertainment  for 
1(X)  poor  boys  and  poor  girls,  to  be  se¬ 
lected  by  one  of  the  local  charity  bureaus. 
The  party  will  be  held  in  the  Elverson 
Building,  which  houses  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  Saturday  afternoon,  Dec.  18. 


Miss  Lorena  A.  Hickok,  chief  feature 
writer  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  since 
1917,  has  resigned  to  enter  the  fiction 
field.  Miss  Hickok,  who  also  served  in 
the  capacity  of  Sunday  editor  for  a  time, 
was  connected  with  the  Tribune  con¬ 
tinuously,  with  the  exception  of  six 
months  during  the  war,  when  she  was 
engaged  in  training  camp  activities. 
Previously  to  joining  the  Tribune  staff, 
she  was  connected  with  New  York  and 
Milwaukee  newspapers.  She  plans  to  live 
in  California,  and  will  devote  her  full 
time  to  fiction. 


Louella  Parsons,  movie  writer  for  the 
W.  R.  Hearst  newspapers,  has  signed  a 
new  contract  for  the  next  three  years. 
She  has  returned  to  Los  Angeles  from  the 
east. 


Leadership 

Every  month  this  year 
THE  SUN  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  larger  volume 
of  advertising  than  any 
other  New  York  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper. 


280  Broadway  New  York 


The 


EvEMirac  HerAld 
consistently  car¬ 
ries  more  paid' * 
advertisiiig  diasi 
any  didly  news¬ 
paper  in  the  west 

Representatives 

Nnr  Vtrit  Chim*  Sat  Frutlsc* 

Bert).  W.  Moloner  Jolin  H.  Lederer  A.  J.  Norris  Hill 
604  TlMBl(k.  910  Hearrt  BId|.  610  Houst  Bld^. 


PAID, 

CIRCUL?ffie^ 

Cover  Half  a  State 

EVENING  COURIER 
MORNING  POST 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

National  Representatives 
Story,  Brooks  A  Finley. 


have 
you  been 
following  the 
remarkable 
growth 
of  the 

Detroit  Times 


BRITISH  UNOTYPE  PRORTS 

Net  trading  profit  of  Linotype  and  Ma¬ 
chinery,  Ltd.,  London  and  Altrincham, 
England,  for  the  twelve  months  ended 
June  30  last,  after  deducting  reserves  and 
depreciations,  was  il31,752,  compared  with 
£135,757  in  tbe  previous  year.  The  credit 
balance  of  £4^,209  was  increased  to 
£544,651,  after  providing  for  debenture 
interest,  guaranteed  dividend  on  com¬ 
pany’s  shares,  etc,  it  was  announced  this 
week. 


D.  R.  Davis,  advertising  manager  of 
ihe  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald,  was 
able  to  build  several  special  pages  around 
the  disbursements  of  the  1926  Christmas 
dubs  of  the  Maine  Savings  Bank  Branch 
and  the  Casco  Mercantile  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  of  its  city.  The  banks  also  bought 
extra  space  to  announce  the  beginning  of 
their  1927  clubs. 

I'ndcr  announcements  of  the  amounts 
sent  out  to  club  members,  local  retail 
merchants  bought  space,  stating  they 
would  gladly  cash  Christmas  checks,  and 
suggesting  presents  that  might  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  money. 

SEEK  CIGARETTE  AD  BAN 


W.  VA.  DAILY  PLANS  NEW  HOME 

The  lYelch  (W.  Va.)  Daily  News 
celebrated  its  third  birthday  Dec.  3,  by 
announcing  that  bids  were  txing  received 
for  construction  of  a  new  plant  on  a  plot 
12(1  by  35  feet.  It  also  announced  a 
change  in  page  size  from  seven  to  eight 
columns.  Twenty-one  members  of  the 
staff  attended  a  third  anniversary  dinner 
at  a  local  hotel. 


Utah  Legislator  Preparing  Another  Bill 
— Former  Law  Unconstitutional 

A  bill  is  being  prepared  for  submission 
to  the  Utah  legislature,  which  meets  in 
January,  that  has  for  its  object  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  all  forms  of  cigarette  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  state.  The  bill  is  being 
fathered  by  Senator  Le  Roy  Dixon, 
former  mayor  of  Provo  and  an  experi¬ 
enced  legislator. 

In  the  state  legislature  of  1921  a  law 
was  passed  forbidding  the  advertising  and 
sale  of  cigarettes  in  Utah.  Two  years 
later  the  act  was  amended  to  permit  the 
sale  of  cigarettes,  but  the  advertising 
clause  was  allowed  to  stand  until  a  few 
months  ago.  when  it  was  declared  uncon¬ 
stitutional  by  decision  of  the  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 


Regional  Advertising 
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DltFRANR- 
McCOY 

CUither  ©f 
a-nuimoin/ interest' 

Serulce  thai-buitcls 


WHEN  Dr.  Frank  McCoy  comes  to  you  and  your  family  of  readers 
with  common  sense  health  advice  interestingly  written,  you  and  your 
readers  naturally  become  enthusiastic.  What  he  has  to  say  is  so  easy  to 
understand — so  easy  to  follow,  that  every  reader  of  his  advice  becomes  a 
health  fan,  diligently  watching  for  each  day’s  article.  The  McCoy  Health 
Service,  consisting  of  Daily  health  talks,  has  excited  interest  and  increased 
circulation  wherever  it  has  become  part  of  a  publication. 


Circulation  Manager  Says:- 

The  Circulation  Manager  of  the  Vancouver  Sun  (Canada)  says:  ‘Tn  my 
experience  as  a  newspaper  circulation  manager,  it  (The  McCoy  Health  Service) 
is  the  greatest  service  I  have  ever  seen  a  nexvspaper  give  to  its  readers." 


The  Dr.  McCoy  daily  health  talks  possess  a  full  measure  of  the  breezy  atmosphere 
of  a  news  story,  yet  each  talk  is  crowded  with  health  facts  that  tell  your  readers 
how  to  actually  cure  sickness  themselves,  in  their  own  homes;  including  complaints 
especially  prevalent  amongst  young  children.  How  to  eat,  when  to  eat,  what  to  eat 
and  what  not  to  eat.  How  to  regain  good  health  in  a  natural,  common  sense  way. 
How  to  make  up  a  family  diet  sheet;  when  to  exercise,  the  type  of  exercise  for  the 
brain  worker  and  the  type  for  the  manual  laborer.  Apart  from  the  daily  articles  the 
McCoy  Health  Service  includes  the  answering  of  subscribers’  health  questions  by  mail. 


Here  is  a  service  that  will  increase  reader  interest  and  conMence  in  your  publication— a 
veritable  gold-mine  of  real  health  information  that  will  get  and  hold  circulation. 


Wire  or  Write  for  complete  details. 


McCOY  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Brack  Shops  Bldg. 
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SHOPW^THlRGr 


TF  all  the  whippirt^x  hanging,  electro- 
cuting,  torturing  in  dungeons,  starv¬ 
ing,  slaVe-driving,  incarcerating  fdr  long 
terms  in  damp,  dark  cells  amounted  to 


read  and  to  write.  When  he  could  take 
an  order  for  a  bill  of  groceries  Dr. 
Cooley  ^t  a  job  for  the  man  and  at 
last  accounts  he  had  risen  to  a  clerkship 


anything  either  in  the  way  of  a  cure  or  and  all  was  going  swimmingly  for  hint 
as  a  deterrent  to  crime  those  of  us  who  and  the  woman  who  clung  to  him  as  wife. 


despise  the  revenge  system  might  have  .\pply  the  principle  to  me  penal  system 


to  argue  our  point.  The  United  States  Most  cases  cannot,  of  course,  be  so  easily 


remains  the  most  lawless  civilized  nation  analyzed,  but  thousands  can.  AdvaiWiVig 


on  earth.  The  half-wits  that  can’t  keep 
up  with  the  race  for  fortune  and  its 


science,  psychological,  medical,  sCirgical, 
economic,  has  never  directed  its  forces 


By  MARLEN  PEW 


sensual  lures  do  not  think  of  penalties  at  this  crying  need  of  civilization.  But 
when  they  take  dangerous  short-cuts  that  science  holds  the  key.  Those  who  under- 


wiser  men  do  not  risk.  They  are  not  take  the  task  will  encounter  the  hatred 
intelligent  enough  to  steal  with  advice  of  of  medieval-minded  persons  by  the  hun- 


JN  thirty  years  this  writer  has  never  the  father  .^d  child  the  ^e^  A^of  ^u^s^ tS  d;ed““;ho=s‘'^whT  ar^  foreve; 

seen  h.fth  avenue  and  the  retail  dis-  warden  whi  e  he  was  ^^^"8  and  strike  down  their  enemies,  thinking  standing  in  the  way  of  prison  reform. 


oMight  and  beauty,  of  rich  materials  on  lashes.  ^'V^is  man  s  arni  was  balling,  corrupting  their  wives  and  daugh-  former.  Surely  reformation  of  men  is 

display,  harmonious  sound  and  fragrant  an  image  of  hanging  o  the  vengeance,  better  than  punishment.  This  is  the  log- 

smell,  rival  the  common  mortals  dreams  cross,  blood  dripping  from  the^  w^^^^^  ical  approach  to  the  constantly  intensify- 

of  paradise.  I  do  not  know  how  much  His  side  One  of  the  warden  s  lashes  ^  problem  of  criminality  in  America. 


oi  paraoise.  i  oo  not  Know  now  mucri  iiis  sme  ui  u.e  ^  j  problem  of  criminality  in  America, 

true  happiness  lies  m  the  hearts  of  the  struck  this  arm  and  the  sailor  s  blood 

millions  on  parade  there,  but  most  of  the  actually  started  from  a  wound  on  the  ,  .  »  or;m  npnnin 

people  seem  light-hearted.  At  any  rate,  holy  fi^re.  I  remarked  this  incident  to  f  ^  _ 


WILEY  DEFENDS  CRIME  NEWS 


pcoine  seem  iiKni-neanca.  x\i  any  raic,  noiy  iiguic.  x  iciikiiivcu  lihs  w  . _ ..  _ .  u^i«  _ _ 

they  reflect  astonishing  prosperity — -a  my  friend  the  warden  and  naturally  made  .  x  ^  ae  now  mnctitntpH 

surfeit  of  comforts  and  luxuries  :he  ex-  the  most  of  it  in  my  story.  But  a  certain  ^  "7  mn.t  hann;  DEFENDS  CRIME  NEWS 

istence  of  which  the  bulk  of  humanity  on  editor,  who  probably  believed  me  to  be  a  Vnow  thTtL  - 

pd^nant^c^ToftithS^^^^^^^  s-y.  U.  Publication  Inform.  Public  of 


this  globe  does  not  even  faintly  dream,  sentimental  faker,  cut  that  line  from  my 
By  some  strange  twist  of  perversity  this  copy.  There’s  a  type  of  copyreader  who 


oy  some  strange  iwisi  oi  pcrversiiy  tins  copy.  iiicics  a  oi  coixj- 1 arp  niinich«1 

writer  turns  from  the  brilliant  holiday  never  permits  anything  really  interesting  ' 

scene  at  the  office  doorstep  to  voluntarily  to  happen.  *  : 


True  Condition. 


write  of  the  most  drab  and  unhappy 
subject  in  American  life.  Is  the  Amer¬ 
ican  penal  system  a  Christmas  topic? 
You  who  read  may  answer. 


A  defense  of  the  publication  of  crime 
news,  by  Louis  Wiley,  business  manager 


But  the  whipping-post  e.xpose  availed  W^ILE  the  penal  system  in  most  of  our  of  the  New  York  Times,  featured  the  an- 
notliing.  The  .\merican  people,  then  states  is  a  tremendous  scandal,  it  is  nual  banquet  of  the  New  England  Soci- 

as  now  have  no  sympathy  for  the  inmates  of  course  not  true  that  progress  is  not  ety  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Philadelphia,  re- 
of  prisons.  The  average  man  believes  in  being  made  in  instances.  When  Wilming-  cently. 

whipping  folks  who  are  caught  in  the  Ion  is  whipping  her  bad  boys  Cleveland  Mr.  Wiley  condemned  the  leniency  of 


TNCREDIBLE  as  it  may  seem  to  en-  whipping  folks  who  are  caught  in  the  ton  is  whipping  her  Dan  hoys  cieveiana  Mr.  W  iley  condemned  the  leniency  of 
lightened  people,  the  whipping-post  is  nets  of  the  law.  1  heard  a  business  man  and  other  cities,  largely  in  the  West  are  some  judges  “who,  by  their  tenderness,  do 
stni  a  form  of  legal  punishment  in  the  say,  recently,  that  he  would  like  to  be  attempting  interesting  and  hopeful  reform  more  to  encourage  crime  than  the  report- 


state  of  Delaware.  They  manacle  a  man  partv  to  the  lynching  of  a  man  who  had  ^sterns.  It  was  during  the  late  Mayor  ing  of  crime  in  the  newspapers.  Pre- 
by  his  wrists  to  a  stake  set  up  in  the  committed  a  rather  mean  theft.  Perhaps  Jom  L.  Johnsons  wonderful  civic  regime  paredness  against  crime  is  accomplished 

f  •  M  _  1  .  1  i.M_  _  __  _  •>  _  ..^1 _ _ _ i_  L--.-  T  au:— 1.  in  l  ipvplann  that  thp  nricnn  tarm  inpa  nv^  nnnliratinn  hf»  araiipn 


center  of  a  jailyard  and,  while  an  au-  it  was  a  thoughtless  remark,  but  I  think  Cleveland  that  the  prison  farni  idea  by  publication,  he  argued. 


dience  of  citizens  looks  on  at  the  show,  he  meant  it.  People  seem  to  be  trans- 
the  warden  lashes  the  helpless  creature’s  muted  into  different  clay  the  moment  they 


was  instituted  there,  .^nd  a  little  incident  Some  learned  men,  Mr.  Wiley  said, 


in  connection  with  it  remains  in  memory  have,  on  occasion,  “been  inclined  to  at- 
as  one  of  the  most  convincing  stories  ever  tribute  the  prevalence  of  crime  to  the  un¬ 


bare  back  with  a  cat-o’-nine-tails.  If  the  are  put  in  stripes.  One  act  against  the  as  one  ol  the  most  convincing  stories  ever  trioute  the  prevalence  ot  crime  to  the  un¬ 
court’s  sentence  is  40  lashes,  the  warden  law,  if  they  are  caught  at  it,  robs  them  t?W  m  support  of  the  criminal  reforma-  due  proportions  of  news  of  such  events 


delivers  the  blows  in  four  groups  of  10,  of  human  sensibilities,  in  the  view  of  the  tion  theory.  ^  Mayor  Johnson  appointed  iiewspap^s. 


each  set  raising  welts  on  the  quivering  average  citizen,  and  they  are  much,  much  bjs  commissioner^  of  public  correction  Suppose,  he  asked,  that  crime 


flesh  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  less  worthy  of  sympathy  or  even  under-  ^  wise  and  good  niinis^r  of  the  gospel  news  were  elirninated  or  hidden  in  ob 


waist-line,  first  horizontally  and  then  standing  than  dogs  in  the  street.  Some-  tianied  Dr.  Harris  M.  Cooley.  The  city  corners  of  the  n^vspapers.  Would 


crossed  and  recrossed  at  about  20  de-  how,  I  have  never  felt  'that  way  about 
grees  angle.  WTien  the  job  is  finished  convicts,  and  my  experience  with  them 


how  I  have  ne'ver  felt  that  way  about  workhouse  was  very  old  and  dingy,  one  the  business  man  and  the  property  oivner 
convicts  and  mv  exnerience  with  them  fbe  worst  human  habitations  I  have  be  warned  to  take  proper  precautions? 


the  skin  is  a  gp'ill  of  bruises,  often  with  has  been  that  of  the  average  reporter.  in  this  country,  whi^  is  some-  ^^.c*t’ld  that  be  a  service  to_  the  law- 


bloody  cuts  inflicted  by  the  whip-ends.  To  me,  they  look  and  act  like  human  thing  difficult  to  exaggerate  Dn  Cooley,  ahkling  people  of  the  community? 


This  cowardly  legal  business  has  been  beings,  even  in  their  stripes.  Some  whom  analyzing  the  work  of  this  vile  prison.  The  news  of  pay-roll  robberies  by¬ 


going  on  for  a  very  long  time.  Delaware  ?  have  known  intimately  I  am  prepared  fputid  that  a  certain  prisoner  had  done  bandits  has,  perhaps,  done  more  to  pre- 
highly  approves  and  no  one  else  seems  to  to  assert  are  better  citizens,  finer  people,  t'.tnc  there  on  more  than  a  dozen  occa-  'cnt  the  increase  of  such  crimes,  by  corn- 


object.  Long  ago  the  newspapers  of  the  than  lots  of  crooks  I  know  in  business  s'ons  during  10  years,  always  for  the  pelling  business  tnen  to  guard  against- 


uujcui.  iiic  lie  w  a  ui  me  man  le/ia  vitjviva  a  jn  ^  .  •  '  --  ^  1  ,  *  t  ii*  i  c 

country  ceased  to  report  these  whippings,  and  the  professions.  I  mean  to  state  that  offense  of  beating  his  wife.  He  sent  for  areiessness  in  handling  large  sums  of 


because  the  subject  was  threadbare. 


IOOKING  the  matter  up  I  find  that  it 

\«*nc  mr\r^  tVinn  nnrrk  fl-inf  finic 


of  the  criminals  I  have  personally  known  Jbe  wretch  and  examined  his  career,  money  than  could  have  been  accom- 
I  should  be  shocked  to  learn  that  one  The  man  beat  his  wife  only  when  he  phshed  through  any  other  agency, 
would  stoop  to  certain  infamies  that  I  drunk.  He  got  drunk  only  when  he  • 

have  seen  enacted  bv  nersons  whose  discouraged.  He  Kictir  1  1^1  T/^n  A  rv  r%t  tt 


was  more  than Years  atro  that  this  enacted  by  persons  whose  ost  nis  job  and  telt  discouraged.  He 

was  more  tnan  M  > ears  ago  tnat  ims  B  resnected  'ost  his  job,  which  was  that  of  a  butcher  s 

writer  attempted  to  expose  this  atrocious  _ ■  ’  delivervman.  onlv  when  he  mixed  iin  nen- 


NEW  LIQUOR  AD  RULING 


form  of  punishment,  hoping  outraged  de¬ 
cency  would  stop  it.  How  slow  and  in¬ 
glorious  is  the  reforming  business !  I 
went  to  Wilmington  and  witnessed  the 


some  in  the  newspaper  business. 


deliveryman,  only  when  he  mixed  up  peo-  The  destroying  of  foreign  magazines 


^HERE  arc.  of  course,  all  sorts  of 


pie  s  orders,  passing  out  chops  when  they  and  new  spapers  received  through  the  cus- 
wanted  steaks  and  so  forth.  He  made  toms  at  Boston,  \Iass.,  because  they  con- 


these  mistakes  only  because^  he  could  tained  liqiio.r  advertisements,  was  stopped 


spectacle  of  a  public  whipping.  It  seemed  side  of  them.  Most  of  them  on  the  inside 
a  contemptibly  low  and  futile  system,  seem  to  me  to  be  more  weak  than  vicious. 


people  in  prisons  as  there  are_  out-  neither  read  nor  write^  Nothing  is  com- 
of  them.  Most  of  them  on  the  inside  moner  than  to  hear  it  said  that  a  wife- 


a  contcmptiDiy  low  ana  lutiie  system  s^eem  to  me  to  De  more  weak  than  vicious,  beater  deserves  the  lash,  but  Dr.  Cooley  retary  of  the  treasurv  permitting 
Delaware  s  crime  statistics,  compared  with  Every  crime  expert  feels  the  same  way  i-np...  that  what  thi'c  man  tk  it  t;  ■  i  I"  “‘X.  permitting 

those  of  other  states,  did  not  show  that  ahn„t  then,  tL  dev.l  sniked  "'3®  to  \L  S.  circii  ation  ot  foreign  magazines 


last  week  under  a  special  ruling  from 
Gen.  Lincoln  C.  .\ndrew's,  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  treasurv.  permitting 


those  of  other  states  did  not  show  that  about  them.  The  devil,  hoofs,  spiked  Tearn  the  dSe^^  ontrhiing” 

the  whip  deterred  her  petty  criminals  tail,  eartabs  and  all.  is  in  some  of  them  ri«.v-AiaTiH  tat,,,  t-;^  _ _ 


the  ivh.p  deterred  her  petty  criminals  tail,  eartabs  and  all,  is  in  some  of  them  Cleveland  that  would  take  him,  so  on  York  custom^  olficialV  did  ■noriiold' un 

from  infractions  of  the  law.  Her  prisons  and  h.s  Satanic  majesty  plays  an  easy  an  improvised  system  of  parole  th^  wife-  the  publications  whde  the  officials  ^ 

w-ere  crowded  Thpvarden,  an  unusually  game  behind  prison  walls  All  that’s  beater  came  each  dav  to  Dr.  Cooley’s  St  -\lban  Vt  l  ave  held  tm  publica 

oleasant.  intelligent  and  sensitive  man.  annd  and  derpnt  with^rQ  thpr^*  T^pafpn  _ j  !-•  _ 'i..  .  ».  *.  \  1..  iwNc  iiLiu  up  iiuDiica 


pleasant,  intelligent  and  sensitive  man,  good  and  decent  withers  there.  Beaten  Tflicran^hrs  ;renog7aph;;  taught  Wm  Bons  s^e  last^Fe  n.ar>! 
grimly  executed  the  job  as  a  sworn  duty,  to  a  standstill  as  many  are,  still  thou-  &  f  fc  s  .nm.  la.i  rturuarj 

but  he  hated  it  and  confided  to  me  that  sands  of  the  inmates  of  prisons  are  kind  — 

he  thought  it  did  more  harm  than  good,  to  each  other  in  their  common  misery.  1 

since  it  stirred  rebel  blood  among  all  the  Once  I  saw  three  brothers  executed  with-  i 

prisoners.  I  recall  that  during  the  whip-  in  19  minutes  at  Dannemora  Prison.  The  1  f  T.WEX’T  YOU  ever  wondered 

pilings  the  wife  of  the  warden,  who  last  act  of  two  was  to  deceive  their  I  I  x 


-WEX’T  YOU  ever  wondered 


loathed  the  practice  and  finally  induced  younger  brother  into  believing  that  he 
her  husband  to  resign  his  position  rather  had  won  in  a  lot  casting  which  was  to 


than  execute  the  court’s  sentences  at  the  decide  which  would  have  the  compara- 
poft,  battened  the  windows  and  doors  of  tively  easy  trial  of  going  first  to  the 


her  room  so  the  cries  of  the  tortured  chair.  These  boys  had  killed  their  uncle 


7t'hy  so  many  thousands  of 
publishers  and  printers  prefer  the 
Intertj-pe?  Don’t  you  think  it  might 
be  to  your  advantage  to  look  around  a 
bit  before  you  buy  more  machines? 
linrsti"atc  the  intcriype! 


wretches  could  not  reach  her  ears.  But  and  robbed  him.  Their  povertv-ridden 
the  spectators,  cheap-looking  people  who  old  mother  later  told  me  something  that 


livled  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  prison,  had  never  entered  into  the  defense — that 
att;ended  the  whippings  and  seemed  im-  her  boys  had  hated  their  uncle  because 


menscly  to  enjoy  the  misery  flf  their  she  had  once  told  them  that  the  uncle 


unfortunate  brothers,  both  white  _  and  had  committed  an  outrage  upon  her 
bldck.  One  man  brought  his  boy,  six  or  years  before  while  her  sailor  husband  was 


seven  years  of  age,  and  held  him  on  his  at  sea.  Maybe  it  was  a  lie,  but  I  believe 
shoulder  during  the  lashings,  pointing  out  to  this  day  that  the  incident  explained  the 


to  the  infant  what  to  the  father  appeared  crime.  Behind  almost  every  man  held  in 
as  humorous  incidents ;  but  I  recall  that  prison  for  crime  some  creature  lives  who 


the  child  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  that  knows  his  good  side— some  wife  who 
point  of  view  and  cried  bitterly.  The  drearily  waits  for  the  day  when  the  cloud 


moron  ancestor  seem  ashamed  of  the  sen-  of  wrong  or  misunderstanding  will  clear, 
timental  weakness  of  his  offspring.  He  some  mother  whose  sublime  love  un- 


INTERTYPE  corporation,  1440  Broadway,  New  York;  49  Federal  Street, 
Boston;  130  North  Franklin  Street,  Chicago;  McCall  Building  Memphis; 
560  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco;  1240  South  Main  Street.  Los  AKckuis. 


indignantly  hushed  him.  I  photographed  questioningly  forgives. 


ll 
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‘‘A  Tsfational  Monument  to  tii'e  Arneri*can  Press” 


URGES  SUPPORT 

For  the  prestige  of  the  profession,  it  is  essential  that 
this  superb  building  be  truly  representative  in  spirit, 
as  well  as  in  name,  of  the  institution  for  which  it  stands. 

The  National  Press  Club  seeks  the  interest  and 
participation  of  every  publisher. 

ULRIC  BELL,  President, 
NATIONAL  PRESS  CLUB 


A  SOUND  7%  INVESTMENT  National  Press  Building  Corporation 


offers  to  the  newspaper  publishers  of  America  the  happy  combination  of  a  sound  business  investment  and  the 
opportunity  to  express  their  pride  in  the  great  institution,  of  which  they  are  a  part.  Full  particulars  will  be  sent 
upon  request.  John  Hays  Hammond,  President,  National  Press  Building  Corporation,  706  Westory  Building, 
IVashington,  D.  C. 

J  ^  „  Gene  Buck,  Presldeut,  American  So-  Frederic  J.  Haskin,  the  Haskln  Service. 

Otticers  ana  l^irectors  clety  of  Compoeers,  Authors  and  Pub-  George  H.  Holmes,  head  of  Washington 

John  Hayi  Hammond.  President.  Inter-  Berylce. 

n.ntlonaIIy  known  mining  engineer  and  an  Lawrence  B.  Campbell.  Assistant  Secre-  H.  Kirchhofcr,  Vice-President,  Na- 

associste  member  of  National  ^ess  Club.  lary.  tional  Press  Club:  Washington  correspoml- 

John  Joy  Edton.  Treasurer;  Chairman  Homer  Joseph  Dodge.  ent  BufTalo  Evening  News. 

Board,  Washington  Loan  and  Trust  Com-  William  J,  Donovan.  Assistant  to  the  David  Lawrence,  Preshient  Consolidated 

pany;  Treasurer,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  Press  Association,  Uniteii  States  Dally, 

the  United  States  and  of  National  Geo-  j.  Fred  Essary,  London  correspondent  I'i'"*.®'"''./''"!!;'' 

graphic  Society.  of  Baltimore  Sun/  Washington  Times,  Washington  Herald. 


John  Hays  Hammond,  President.  Inter- 
n.stlonally  known  mining  engineer  and  an 
associate  member  of  National  Press  Club. 

John  Joy  Edson,  Treasurer;  Chairman 
Board,  Washington  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 
I>any;  Trensurer,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  and  of  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Society. 

Henry  L.  Sweinhart,  Vice-President. 
Washington  correspondent  of  Havas  News 
Agency. 

James  William  Bryan,  General  Man¬ 
ager. 

Harvey  O.  Jacob,  Chairman  Legal  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  and  General  Counsel. 

TTlric  Bell,  President  National  Press 
Club  and  Washington  correspondent, 
Louisville  Conrier-Jonmal. 

Bobert  Barry,  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent,  New  York  I^renlng  World. 

James  Wright  Brown,  President,  Editor 
and  Publisher  Company,  N.  Y. 


Carter  Field,  head  of  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau  New  York  Herald-Tribune. 

Bobert  V.  Fleming,  President  Riggs 
National  Bank. 

Elliot  H.  Goodwin,  Resident  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

Major  Ernest  Graves,  U.  S.  Army,  re¬ 
tired;  construction  engineer. 

Gilbert  Grosvenor,  President  National 
Geographic  Society. 

Robert  N.  Harper,  President  District 
National  Bank. 


Frederic  J.  Haskin,  the  Haskln  Service. 

George  B.  Holmes,  head  of  Washington 
Bureau  International  News  Service. 

A.  H.  Kirchhofcr.  Vice-President,  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club;  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  Biitfaio  Evening  News. 

David  Lawrence,  President  Consolidated 
Press  Association.  United  States  Dall.v. 

Avery  C.  Marks,  Jr.,  Managing  Editor 
Washington  Times,  Washington  Herald. 

Stephen  T.  Mather,  Director  National 
Park  Service. 

Edward  B.  McLean,  President  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  and  owner  of  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer. 

Graham  B,  Nichol.  United  States  Trea¬ 
sury. 

L.  0.  Probert,  Chief  of  Washington 
Bureau,  The  Associated  Press. 

Thos.  B.  Shipp, 

Paul  Wooton.  Washington  representa¬ 
tive.  McGraw-Hill  Publications  and  cor¬ 
respondent  of  New  Orleans  Times- Pica¬ 
yune. 


mu  Ktti  DarkHnald  (Dabunt 


December  8,  1926 


Ulrle  Bell,  Esq., 

President  of  the  National  Press  Club. 
Washington,  D.C. 


The  report  of  the  progreae  being  i»do 
In  the  erection  of  a  National  Press  Building 
has  Interested  me  very  much.  Your  great  midertaking 
la  deserving  of  the  support  of  not  only  the  members 
of  the  newspaper  profession  but  of  the  general 
public.  With  the  press  of  this  country  exerting 
a  constantly  increasing  influence  on  public 
opinion  it  is  most  Important  that  we  should  have 
a  headquarters  in  Washington  in  keeping  with  our 
national  institutions. 

1  take  great  pleasure  in  making  a  subscription 
to  the  financial  success  of  your  project.  Hay  1 
offer  my  hearty  congratulations  and  best  widias. 


Sincerely  jaura. 


Ogden  Reid 


(Space  for  this  advertisement  was  donated  by  Eoitob  &  PuBLiSBga,  and  copy  by  Brcarley  Service  Organization) 
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CLAIMS  FASTER  ROLL 
CHANGING  DEVICE 


BALTIMORE  SUN’S  ROLL  PASTER  DEVICE 


Invention  of  Baltimore  Sun  Machinist 
Consists  of  Extra  Iron  Arms 
on  Press  Which  Lift 
Roll 


An  automatic  roll-changing  device, 
which  has  been  proved  of  high  value  in 
practical  operation,  has  been  invented  by 
Edward  Kehoe,  the  machinist  in  the  press 
room  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  the  Ei>e- 
ning  Sun,  and  Thomas  Johancen,  the  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  room. 

It  consists  of  extra  iron  arms  built  on 
the  press  which  lift  the  roll,  when  it  is 
nearing  exhaustion,  some  inches  above  its 
ordinary  position.  The  new  roll,  the  paste 
having  been  placed  on  the  paper  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  joining  it  to  the  old  roll,  is 
then  set  into  the  place  from  which  the 
old  roll  has  just  been  lifted. 

The  old  roll  continues  to  feed  paper 
into  the  presses  without  halting  while 
this  changing  is  being  done. 

When  the  two  rolls  of  paper  are  to  be 
joined,  rolls  corresponding  to  the  ink  rolls 
on  the  presses  clamp  down  on  the  paper 
of  the  old  roll  and  on  that  part  of  the 
new  roll  on  which  the  paste  has  been 
placed,  making  the  two  papers  adhere. 

The  w’hole  process  can  be  accomplished 
in  40  seconds,  whereas  other  processes  of 
changing  are  said  to  take  from  a  minute 
to  a  minute  and  a  quarter. 

.\11  that  is  necessary  to  make  the  de¬ 
vice  work  is  the  steel  arms  to  lift  the 
roll  and  the  iron  spindle  on  which  the 
roll  operates.  When  the  new  roll  has  been 
joined,  it  drops  back  into  the  place  pre¬ 
viously  occupied  by  the  old,  and  the  proc¬ 
ess  goes  on. 

In  a  press  room  where  35,000  copies 
are  turned  out  hourly  on  each  press,  and 
where  it  is  necessary  to  change  a  roll 
every  twenty-five  minutes,  such  a  device 
is  declared  to  be  a  tremendous  saver  of 
time. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  saves  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  paper.  When  this  device  is  used, 
the  old  roll  can  be  used  down  to  within 
twelve  inches  of  its  end.  It  is  said  that, 
on  a  pinch,  it  can  be  used  to  within  five 
inches  of  its  end.  Other  devices  require 
the  old  roll  to  be  changed  when  a  con¬ 
siderably  larger  quantity  of  paper  re¬ 
mains  on  it,  it  is  said. 

Messrs.  Johancen  and  Kehoe  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  known  as  inventors  of  ma¬ 
terial-saving  devices  for  the  press  room. 

For  several  years  they  puzzled  over  the 
quantity  of  paper  destroyed  by  breaking 
the  heads  of  rolls  as  they  were  moved 
on  trucks  in  getting  them  into  the  press 
room  and  as  they  were  transferred  from 
the  trucks  to  the  presses.  Using  the 
stevedore  type  of  truck,  they  found  that, 
no  matter  how  much  the  men  were  in¬ 
structed  to  be  careful  in  handling  the 
rolls  of  paper,  or  how  careful  they  actu¬ 
ally  were,  the  heads  were  always  broken 
more  or  less,  so  that  the  first  few  layers 
of  the  roll  were  torn  and  useless. 

Studying  this  situation,  they  developed 
a  fool-proof  truck.  It  is  of  iron,  the  car¬ 
riage  on  which  the  roll  is  placed  being 
hinged.  On  one  end  is  an  iron  shoe  which 
holds  the  roll  when  the  carriage  of  the 
truck  is  tilted  and  prevents  it  from  bang¬ 
ing  down  on  the  floor.  The  carriage  is 
so  arranged  that,  no  matter  how  care¬ 
lessly  it  is  handled,  it  will  not  slam  down 
quickly  and  thus  toss  the  roll  on  the 
floor. 

This,  too,  has  resulted  in  a  considerable 
saving  of  paper. 


Notice  on  the  small,  almost  exhausted  roll  of  paper  between  the  two  upper 
rolls  which  have  just  begun  to  unwind.  Carry  the  eye  out  to  the  left  as  one 
looks  at  the  picture,  until  it  has  almost  reached  the  spool-like  device  on  the 
end  of  the  press.  Just  before  the  eye  hits  this  spool,  on  the  side  of  the  press 
opposite  that  on  which  the  man  stands,  a  steel  arm  extends  upward  to  the  rod 
on  which  carrier  the  nearly  exhausted  roll  is.  That  is  the  device  which  lifts 
the  roll  which  is  being  used  while  the  press  is  still  running.  The  new  roll  is 
put  on  the  press  by  hand.  The  paste,  represented  by  the  dark  line  on  the 
new  roll,  is  put  on  by  hand.  The  roll  nearing  exhaustion  has  been  lifted  and 
is  running  while  this  is  going  on.  A  roller  in  front  of  the  old  roll,  presses 
down  on  the  two  sheets  from  the  two  separate  rolls  and  the  new  roll  begins 
to  feed  into  the  press. 


ing  to  Chicago  a  few  weeks  ago  he 
up  the  clue  which  sent  him  and  a  Qil 
cago  detective  post  haste  to  Harrisbant’ 
Pa.,  where  in  the  evening  of  Wedneif^ 
day,  Dec.  8,  he  found  his  man  in  jul 
apartment  house  in  Front  street.  I 

Blake  was  born  in  Chicago.  He  wuj 
educated  in  the  Morgan  Park  grammi,! 
school.  He  attended  the  Morgan  Pjfifc 
military  academy  for  a  year  and  then  mj.l 
triculated  at  the  Mercersburg  academy 
Mercersburg,  Pa.,  from  which  he  wiii 
graduated. 

His  father,  Charles  G.  Blake,  chairnm 
of  the  board  of  the  Mausoleum  and  Mod- 
ument  Company  bearing  his  name,  laj 
hopes  that  his  son  would  succeed  him  t 
the  head  of  this  business  but  young  Blah 
had  different  ideas.  He  worked  at  th 
business  for  a  few  years  and  then  be 
came  publicity  agent  for  William 
Brady,  theatrical  enterprises.  He  was  alsc 
for  a  short  time  associated  in  a  simila: 
capacity  with  Edgar  Selwyn.  Then  h 
joined  the  Herald  Examiner  staff. 

He  has  been  a  reporter  only  two  yean 
and  has  worked  on  only  one  paper,  tht 
Herald  Examiner. 

He  was  on  the  Herald  Examiner  staf 
only  a  short  while  when  he  was  told  tc 
solve  the  mystery  surrounding  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Irving  “Sonny”  Schlig,  notoriouj 
Chicago  gangster  and  airplane  bottieg. 
ger  whose  mutilated  body  was  found  cw 
day,  two  years  ago,  on  the  prairie  near 
the  outskirts  of  Chicago.  Schlig  haj 
been  “taken  for  a  ride” — in  the  parl^ 
of  Chicago  gangland  because  of  a  quar¬ 
rel  over  division  of  spoils. 

Blake,  in  his  persistent  way,  set  ot 
on  the  job.  In  less  than  two  week  k 
had  solved  the  mystery.  One  man  was 
quickly  apprenhended  and  is  awahiug 
trial.  The  other  has  not  yet  been  caugiu 

Then  about  a  year  ago  the  Los  Angela 
Examiner  asked  the  Chicago  Herald-Et- 
aminer  to  aid  in  capturing  J.  K.  Fronck. 
former  respected  auto  dealer  who  Jri 
after  check  kiting  activities  which  victia- 
ized  eight  banks  of  $338,000. 

Acting  on  a  meager  clew,  Blake  afte 
two  weeks  of  day  and  night  sleuthkl 
finally  traced  his  man  to  a  Chicago  hotti® 
He  was  arrested  near  this  hotel  one  nigjr 
and  was  returned  to  Los  Angeles  whml 
after  a  trial  he  was  sentenced  to  s«rv 
from  two  to  20  years  in  San  Quentii 
California  prison. 


SLEUTH-REPORTER  NABS 
ELUSIVE  ORMISTON 


Blake  of  Chicago  Herald-Examiner 
Ended  Long  Hunt  in  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
— Likes  “Sleuthing”  Assign¬ 
ments  Best 


TYPOS  SIGN  NEW  SCALE 

Members  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Ty¬ 
pographical  Union,  No.  13,  at  a  special 
meeting  at  Ford  Hall  in  Boston  this 
week,  voted  to  accept  the  new  wage 
scale.  The  vote  was  372  to  287.  Presi¬ 
dent  Thomas  Kane  was  instructed  to  sign 
the  new  wage  contract  with  the  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  this  week.  The  new  agree¬ 
ment  carries  a  weekly  wage  increase  of 
$3.52  with  time  and  a  quarter  for  over¬ 
time  up  to  48  hours,  and  time  and  a  half 
in  excess  of  48  hours.  A  44-hour  week 
is  provided. 


dozen  cities  and  several  times  was  close 
on  his  trail. 

Early  in  October  of  this  year  the 
young  newspaper  man  got  his  first  re¬ 
ward.  He  discovered  the  fleeing  radio 
operator’s  trunk  which  contained  many 
articles  of  women’s  apparel  in  a  New 
York  hotel.  It  was  claimed  they  were 
the  property  of  Mrs.  McPherson. 

_  He  continued  the  search  for  Ormiston 

through  Florida  and  other  southern  states 
A  26  year-old-newspaper  man,  Charles  as  well  as  in  New  York  City.  Return- 
Ellwood  Blake,  of  the  Chicago  Herald- 
Examiner,  staff  found  Kenneth  G.  Ormis¬ 
ton,  phantom  ra¬ 
dio  operator  of 
Aimme  Semple 
McPherson’s  An- 
gelus  Temple,  last 
Thursday  Dec  9, 
creating  streamer 
headlines  in  dail¬ 
ies  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific. 

His  beat  had 
been  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  tersely 
worded  assign¬ 
ment  given  him  by 
his  news  editor 
shortly  after  the 
disappearance  of 
the  woman  evangelist  “to  find  either  Mrs. 

McPherson  or  Ormiston.” 

Inside  of  a  month,  Blake  learned  Or¬ 
miston  had  visited  the  office  of  a  Chicago 
attorney  for  legal  advice.  From  this 
point  Blake  chased  Ormiston  through  a 


NEW  REPORTERS’  SCALE 

Scranton  Union  Granted  $1  Increase-f 
Mechanical  Men  Advanced 

The  Newspapers’  Writers  Union 
Scranton  has  just  entered  into  a  i 
wage  agreement  with  the  employers.  Tk 
agreement  will  run  for  one  year.  Tht 
new  scale  gives  all  reporters  and  socitt; 
editors  an  advance  of  $1  a  week.  Thi| 
same  wage  advance  has  also  beoj  grants 
all  printers  and  stereotype  forces  on  thl 
Scranton  newspapers.  The  Newswrittn" 
Union  asked  for  a  flat  wage  raise  of  ^ 
a  week.  The  new  scale  m^es  the  mm 
mum  pay  for  five-year  reporters  on  afte 
noon  papers  $56  a  week,  and  on  mominj 
papers  $57  a  week. 


Cbauxs  E.  Blake 


'v.FOR  PROMPT  SERVICE,^ 

TYPE 

BORDERS ORNAMENTS -BRASS  RULE 

'Trinters^  Supplies 

KELLY  PRESSES  -  KLYMAX  FEEDERS  -  PAPER  CUTTERS 
HAMILTON  WOOD  AND  STEEL  EQUIPMENT.  INCLUDING  OUR 
AMERICAN  CUT-COST  EQUIPMENT 

Carritd  im  stock  for  prompt  shipment  at  thtfoBorwing  Selling  Houses  of  thtj 

^^merican  ‘Type  Pounders  (pmpany 
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JOURNALISM  HOLDS  MOST  OF  PULITZER  ALUMNI 

Survey  of  Columbia  SchooPs  13  Years  Shows  Less  Than  20  Per  Cent  in  Advertising  and  Publicity — 
Graduates  of  10  Years  Ago  Get  50  Per  Cent  Higher  Pay  Outside  of  Craft 


Editorial  Note — Mr.  Wiggins,  now  on  By  DU  BOIS  K.  WIGGINS  The  book  points  out  that  seemingly 

the  Brooklyn  Daily  Ea^le  staff,  was  magazine  work  is  better  adapted  on  the 

graduated  _  from^  Columbia  College  in  ^an  press  is  to  maintain  an  intellectual  than  passing  incidents  in  tlveir  careers,  whole  to  the  feminine  constitution  than 
1917;  received  his  M.  A.  degree  m  1918;  a„(i  moral  leadership,  it  must  make  jour-  from  which  they  must  hasten  on  to  what  newspaper  work  is.  In  this  field,  the 
^  graduated  from  the  School  of  Jour-  naiism  a  profession  of  continuing  a.  rae-  they  consider  the  really  significant  posts  ‘luestionnaires  reveal,  many  of  the  women 
nolism  ia  1922,  and  became  Master  of  tjyji  to  able  men  and  women,  by  giving  in  or  out  of  the  profession.  graduates  of  the  school  have  been  highly 

Science  in  Journalism  in  1924.  workers  in  the  editorial  rooms  rewards  .\nother  interesting  trend  among  recent  successful  and  are  at  present  holding  re- 

a  laree  orooortion  ot  the  itradu-  niore  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  ad-  graduates,  in  addition  to  the  one  to  let  sponsible  a.s  well  as  very  remunerative 
I  ”  f  „  rriiiitnKi'a  lTn;viT<;itv  vertisiiig  man  and  the  peddler  oi  pu.i-  other  occupations’  advantages  vie  with  positions.  The  New  York  area  editors 
c  To.irLlismTnter  into  Your-  l'C«ty.”  journalism,  is  a  very  considerable  shift-  newspapers  do  not  take  to  hiring 

or  allied  lines  of  work,  and  made  this  it  is^  obvious  that  Prof,  ing  about  from  job  to  job  in  journalistic  ''J'mem  as  reporters,  the  author  goes  on 

“  j  is  nncp  more  hv  Brown  deplores  the  rise  of  the  press  pursuits,  hor  the  four  classes,  from  1921  ^  say.  .  .  .  , 

pmnlnvmpnt  and  parn-  agent  to  high  rank  in  the  newspaper  in-  to  1924  inclusive,  a  total  of  82  graduates  the  question  ot  marriage,  the 

s*ad>  Ct^fflpr  a  graduate  finstry,  an  attitude  that  he  has  expressed  in  news  occupations  who  replied  to  the  reveals  that  approximately  one 

and  iiist  niiKlisVipd  in  hnoW  detail  elsewliere.  Certainly  it  is  true,  questionnaire  have  held  an  average  of  women  graduates  who  re- 

?  *  u  tViP  ’pninrnKia  TTnivpreitv  Pppss  gather  from  the  writings  of  two  positions  each.  Graduates  of  the  plied  have  married  within  a  nine  year 

form  by  tne  uoiumoia  universiiy  rress.  Pulitzer,  the  School’s  Founder.  1921  and  1922  classes  who  answered  have  Penod.  A  number  of  the  women  gradu- 

‘Columbia  Journalism  uraauates,  ^  ^  subject,  that  he  had  no  iiiteiuioii  held  an  average  of  three  positions  per  ates  go  into  semi-journalistic  work  such 

study  of  eir  emp  oy  onc^pre  'd  giving  instruction  to  youths  of  prom-  capita  since  graduation.  as  advertising  and  publicity,  where,  rec- 

a  the  book  s  tine,  casea  on  an^  in  New  ords  show,  editors  are  more  friendly,  and 

to  a  ques  a  mr>np  ‘^“ds  of  individuals  and  corporations  via  York  City  and  the  training  given  in  it  opportunities  for  attractive  remuiK ration 

of  the  school  it  is  tne  result  ot  a  mone-  ^  Manhattan  lines,  many  of  the  good-  .  Bi  these  fields  the  women  are  ap- 


to  a  que  a  monp  ‘^“ds  of  iiidividuals  and  corporations  via  York  City  and  the  training  given  in  it  opportunities  tor  attractive  remuiK ration 

of  the  school  it  is  the  result  ot  a  mone-  Manhattan  lines,  many  of  the  good.  In  these  fields  the  women  are  ap- 

tary  gran  .r  r  \tpfflpr  Answers  to  the  questionnaire.  Prof,  graduates  leave  New  York  for  points  ^rently  doing  well,  in  many  cases  out- 

board,  plus  c,.i,,.„,i  Af  TA,<rtiai:cr>i  Brown  also  asserts,  indicate  that  the  west,  north  and  south,  and,  in  some  in-  distancing  those  m  neiyspaper  _  work 

^  °  p  PapV,pir.r  ttpratnrp  valuc  of  the  school  of  jounialism  in  stances,  abroad.  This,  the  report  says,  strictly  from  a  tuiancial  point  of  view,  at 

w'th  *e  degree  of  Bache  or  of  L  teratu^  argument  in  is  due  to  the  fact  that  New  York  papers  least.  .  , 

'"u  I  7-^’  *t,p  foptc  Qti/t  .ir^pntinp^^tnpm  favor  in  the  publication  of  this  book,  cannot  absorb  each  class  in  anything  near  .  The  nottteable  tendency  of  women  to 
hi  .Y^dPr^tYfk  1  11^1  as  to  the  details :  its  entirety.  .  /  '»vade  the  field  of  the  small-town  pa^r  ” 

-°lihif'^  n*  r>f  thp  rpnilirpmpntc  nf  thp  ^1^®  non-joumalistic  grouping  for  The  author  goes  on  to  say;  “It  is  ^I’e  book  goes  on  to  say,  seems  to  hold 
lumllme  grlpnrp  In  Innr-  *”ale  graduates  comprises  13.36  per  cent  encouraging  to  note  that  the  larger  news-  out  good  prospects  for  thern  as  well  as 

t  CpU„pi  of  those  reporting,  and  includes  men  papers  are  rapidly  overcoming  any  pre-  Promise  to  speed  up  the  inuch-needed  re- 

nalism,  a  j  ,  r  who  have  left  journalism  for  the  law,  judice  that  may  have  existed  as  to  the  scneration  of  provincial  American  jour- 

Ideas  for  the  con  uc  o  e  w  ^  brokerage,  concert  direction,  multi-  value  of  the  School  of  Journalism  train-  osli.stn.  _  The  tendency  of  the  male  jour- 

were  offered  by  mem  erso  e  acu  y,  graphing,  play-writing,  clerical  work,  ing.  The  graduates  themselves  have  sue-  fo  dock  to  the  great  cities, 

and  Roscoe  G.  F.  Brow  ,  i  .  .,  p  -  business  in  general,  research,  teaching,  ceeded  prettv  well  in  overcoming  the  New  York  is  their  Mecca.  Thus  has  rc- 

fessor  of  Journalism  at  Columbia,  and  salesmanship.  skepticism  of  editors  for  the  most  part.  deplorable  conditions  in  the 

in  Professor  John  Cun  i  e  This  grouping  of  male  graduates  who  The  leaders  of  the  profession  wish  as-  small-town  press.  It  is  believed  to  be 

of  absrace’  ac  mg  ( irec  or  o  ie  not  now  engaged  in  journalistic  work  pirants  to  be  thoroughly  educated,  to  9^**^  within  the  reach  of  capable  women 

S^ool,  has  con  ri  ^  prime  importance,  because  it  helps  possess  at  least  a  collegiate  education  journalists  vastly  to  better  this  situation 

ming  up  ®  °  ^  nig.  answer  the  question:  where  do  repor-  and  to  have  as  much  knowdedge  as  pos-  'U  the  country  press. 


•Mr.  Steffler  sent  questionnaires  to  all 


the  living  graduates  of  the  School,  uum-  >j-bg  other  part  of  the  answer  is  found  trade.  It  is  conceded  that  the  Seh  <>1  of  report  states  that  the  World  War  was 
beni^  434,  says  Professor  Brc^n,  and  group  comprising  graduates  em-  Journalism  does  not  turn  out  full-fledged  ^  factor  to  probably  render  inaccurate 

received  replies  trom  inus  tne  pjoygd  in  advertising,  publicity,  printing,  newspaper  men,  but  the  training  at  least  _ _ _ 

conclusions  drawn  from  the  answers  sum  publishing  lines  of  endeavor.  saves  aspirants  time  estimated  varioush  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

up  the  situation  with  respect  to  67  per  That  this  is  not  an  idle  answer  is  borne  at  from  one  to  five  years.  On  the  strength  .T  rr 

cent  of  the  School  s  graduates,  and  such  by  the  fact  that  while  the  members  of  this  alone  the  School  of  Journalism 

taowledge  IS  possessed  of  those  who  hav e  ^be  first  few  classes  of  the  school  would  seem  amply  to  justify  its  existence. 

tailed  to  reply,  as  to  vvarraiu  the  belie  ^ygnt,  for  the  most  part,  into  journalism  “The  New  York  Times,  the  World,  CANNY  EDITORS - 

that  those  who  answered  fairly  represent  remained  there  for  variable  periods.  Herald  Tribune  and  other  of  the  large 

^employment  and  earning  of  the  whole  ^be  case  of  more  recent  classes  the  metropolitan  dailies  are  taking  in  more  Such  As  Guide 

r  .1  tendency  to  get  more  quickly  into  pub-  and  more  of  the  graduates.  ^i,rr.«.fiil  P _ 

More  than  fifty  two  percent  of  the  bcjty  work  or  other  commercial  lines  “A  decided  change,  too,  is  noticeable  ^  ^ 

graduates  are  engaged  m  the  editorial  growing.  of  late  with  regard  to  the  situation  on  Buy  Quality, 

periodical  publication.  While  the  report  does  not  touch  upon  the  copy  desk.  Here  the  School  of  Jour-  xt-.  i  ak.l. 

while  2.06  per  cent  are  full-time  teachers  jbe  matter  from  the  academic  angle,  pre-  naiism  men  are  rapidly  coming  into  their  ° 
of  journalism,  and  nearly  19  per  cent  are  fearing  to  judge  by  recorded  facts  sub-  own.  Editors  seem  suddenly  to  have  Z 

in  callings,  such  as  advertising  publiaty,  sequent  to  the  students’  graduations,  the  awakened  to  the  importance  of  the  desk  They  Really  Read 


sible  of  the  fundamental  tricks  of  the  *he  earnings  of  graduates,  the 


printing,  and  publishing,  to  which  news¬ 
paper  work  is  a  natural  introduction. 
“Altogether,  a  little  over  73  per  cent 


opinion  is  current  among  observers  of  positions.  When  one  stops  to  think  how  What  TTiev  Publish 

the  undergraduate  personnel,  that  while  few  people  read  beyond  the  headlines  /-n^l  ^  v  j  e  cj- 

in  the  first  few  vears  of  the  school  the  and  how  much  public  opinion  is  (The  Other  Kind  of  Editors 


Aitogetner,  a  iittie  over  /a  per  cent  ^be  first  few  vears  of  the  school  the  and  how  much  public  opinion  is  (  1  he  Other  Kind  of  Editors 
have  followed  more  or  less  c  oseiy  along  students  were  bent  from  the  beginning  moulded  by  the  headlines,  it  at  once  Do  Not 

the  lines  tc^ard  which  their  training  was  becoming  newspaper  men  and  wo-  becomes  apparent  what  an  enormous  in- 

directed.  For  the  rest,  6.8  per  cent  are  journalists  in  other  lines,  in  the  fluence  is  exerted  by  the  copyreaders. 

women  who,  on  account  of  marriage,  have  j^st  few  years  a  proportion  have  been  “Until  very  recently,  the  copy  desk  was  So  It  Is  Natural 
rttired  from  outside  professional  occu-  merely  degree-seekers.  These,  naturally,  pretty  much  of  an  ‘old  man’s  home’  in  'Tk-.  Cannv  Editors 

pation,  4.4  per  cent  are  students  carry-  after  graduation  have  taken  up  other  in-  a  majority  of  newspaper  offices.  Re-  ^  ’ 

ing  on  advanced^  work ,  13  per  cent  are  terests  than  those  along  purelv  profes-  porters  who  had  outworn  their  useful-  When  They  Buy 

occupations,  vvhile  only  sional  journalistic  lines.  '  ness  in  that  capacity  were  inevitably  A  Relioions  Feature 

reported  as  un-  Qy^  of  ^be  first  eight  classes  in  the  relegated  to  jobs  ‘on  the  desk.’  But  this 

employed.  ,  School.  41  members  began  as  reporters,  condition  is  rapidly  passmg.  Editors  Ghoose 

tJcolumbia  uSLs^itrSchoofof  Jou?!  S’ ‘^'ossification,  want  young  men  in  desk  positions  today,  Jhe  Ellis  Sunday  School  Lesson, 

v^oiumoia  universii>  scnooi  oi  jour  This  indicates,  and  a  study  of  the  ques-  and  the  most  obvious  place  to  look  for  ^ 

ra  ism  are  earning  somewhat  more  than  tionnaires  amply  demonstrates  and  bears  them  is  among  graduates  of  the  jour-  (The  Other  Kind  of  Editors 

fte  average  salaries  of  journalists  of  out  the  statement,  that  in  the  great  ma-  naiism  schools.  This  change  in  attitude  k  Wtk 

r  years,  as  estimat^  in  the  report  of  jority  of  cases  reporters  and  copvreaders  has  resulted  in  an  increase  in  pay  for  ontent  With 

the  American  Associa-  consider  these  positions  as  little  more  these  positions.”  “A”  Sunday  School  Lesson, 


tion  of  Teachers  of  Journalism,  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  more  in  their  earlier  professional 
years  than  graduates  in  engineering  and 
law. 

Newspaper  earnings,  however,  do  not 
tend  to  increase  proportionally  in  later 
years.  Prof.  Brown  goes  on  to  point  out, 
and  that  fact  is  significant  in  view’  of  the 
obvious  drift  of  graduates,  after  a  period 
of  successful  newspaper  work,  into  more 
profitable  semi-journalistic  and  non-jour- 
nalistic  fields. 

/‘While  their  abilifv  to  seize  such  out¬ 
side  opportunities  offers  gratifying  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  general  adaptability  of  their 
training.”  he  continues,  “the  conditions 
that  produce  thjs  drift  are  regrettable, 
*nd  offer  a  distinct  challenge  to  the 
newspapers  of  the  country.  If  the  Ameri- 


Some  Publisher  in  a  City  of 
50,000  to  100,000 

Is  looking  for  just  such  a  man  as  I  have  had  in  my  organization  who 
wants  to  live  in  a  smaller  city.  He  is  a  thorough  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  man  and  previous  to  his  connection  with  me,  held  positions  on 
prominent  New  York  and  Chicago  newspapers.  He  knows  the 
advertising  business  from  every  angle.  Complete  details  will  be 
furnished  for  personal  interview. 

Wm.  H.  Rankin,  President 

WM.  H.  RANKIN  COMPANY  342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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any  set  of  figures  for  the  thirteen  year 
period  that  the  School  has  been  in  ex¬ 
istence. 

The  graduates  of  the  classes  of  1919 
to  1924  inclusive  who  replied  averaged  in 
first  salaries  well  over  $1,900,  which  the 
author  considers  a  fair  estimate  for  the 
beginner  after  graduation,  today. 

“A  study  conducted  by  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Educa¬ 
tion,"  the  book  continues,  “shows  that 
beginners’  salaries  in  that  field  average 
$1,200,  with  $3,000  the  most  freouent 
for  engineers  five  years  removed  from 
college,  and  $5,000  for  men  after  ten 
years  in  the  profession.  The  dean  of  a 
law  school  recently  estimated  the  average 
financial  return  of  lawyers  in  cities  rang¬ 
ing  up  to  a  million  population,  as  between 
$4,000  and  $5,000  per  annum  over  office 
expenses  at  the  age  of  35  year.<. 

“Figures  thus  indicate  that  the  jour- 
Tmlism  graduates  are  averaging  consider¬ 
ably  more  money  per  year  than  their 
fellows  in  law  and  engineering  for  five 
and  ten  years  out  of  college,  but  after 
that  time  the  physician,  lawyer,  or  en¬ 
gineer  has  the  advantage, 

"The  figures  also  bear  out  the  popular 
belief  that  publicity  and  advertising  offer 
higher  financial  returns  for  the  same 
ability  and  industry  than  does  journalism. 

“The  earnings  of  women  graduates 
show  less  variation  than  in  the  case  of 
the  men.  Forty  women  averaged  $1,325 
in  first  salaries.  Semi-journalistic  and 
non-journalistic  work  offers  somewhat 
higher  financial  returns  for  women,  as 
for  men,  the  figures  show. 

“As  for  publicity,  certainly  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  ‘copy’  listed  under  this 
category  is  out-and-out  news.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  crimes  are  committed 
against  unsuspecting  newspaper  readers 
in  the  name  of  publicity.  The  yarns  of 
press  agents  certainly  do  not  deserve  to 
be  classed  as  journalism.  Among  the 
graduates  of  the  School  who  replied  to 
the  questionnaire,  however,  there  have 
been  comparatively  few  who  have  been 
lured  away  from  the  profession  by  the 
pecuniary  advantages  offered  in  becom¬ 
ing  peddlers  of  publicity. 

“The  questionnaires  clearly  demonstrate 
the  advisability  of  prospective  newspaper 
workers  specializing  in  one  or  more 
specific  fields.  This  is  an  age  of  speciali¬ 
zation,  and  the  expert  is  found  to  possess 
a  distinct  advantage  in  journalism. 

“The  advantage  of  a  competent  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  shorthand  is  worthy  of 
more  than  passing  notice.  Graduates 
possessing  such  knowledge  receive  first 
consideration  in  recommendation  to  posi¬ 
tions  as  reporters.” 

The  tables  included  in  the  volume  in¬ 
dicate  that  men  graduates  of  the  School 
who  stick  to  journalism  pass  the  $3,000 
a  year  mark  after  four  years  of  work, 
the  $5,000  after  seven  years,  and  reach 
$6,000  after  ten  years  of  journalistic  de¬ 
votion. 

Men  graduates  of  the  School  in  semi- 
journalistic  work,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
tables  show,  reach  the  $3,000  mark  after 
‘hree  years  from  graduation,  $5,000  after 
six  years ;  and  after  ten  years  not  $5,000, 
like  the  journalists,  but  $9,000. 

In  non-journalistic  ■work  this  trend  is 
even  more  pronounced.  There  the  men 
graduates  two  years  out  of  School  are 
getting  nearly  $3,000,  and  at  four  years, 
$5,000,  and  by  ten  years,  even  more,  on 
the  general  average,  than  those  engaged 
in  semi-journalistic  work.  Women’s  sal- 
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aries,  though  less  in  proportion,  show  the  ] 
>ame  tendency. 

What  the  investigation  has  revealed, 
then,  is  that  graduates  of  the  Columbia 
University  School  of  Journalism  make  j 
good  in  journalism,  and  a  large  prop<jr- 
tion  stay  in  it,  at  the  sacrifice  of  more 
money  that  they  might  obtain  if  they 
found  congenial  positions  in  semi-jour¬ 
nalistic  or  non-journalistic  lines  of  en¬ 
deavor.  Few  such  journalists,  however, 
the  reports  show,  remain  reporters,  but 
rather,  take  up  editorial  work  of  a  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  nature,  which  fact  in-  , 
dicates  that  while  courses  in  reporting 
may  be  valuable  to  the  students  in  the 
School,  as  being  preparation  for  their  im¬ 
mediate  jobs,  the  background  of  editing 
should  be  given  also,  rather  than  leaving 
that  to  be  picked  up  in  busy  newspaper 
and  magazine  shops  after  graduation. 

PLANS  FOR  SMALL  HOMES 

Chicago  Tribune  Gets  841  Entries  in 
Prize  Competition 

Eight  hundred  and  forty  one  plans  were 
received  in  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  Small 
Homes  competition,  from  architects  and 
architectural  draftsmen  from  practically 
every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  from 
Canada  and  Mexico  as  well. 

The  day  after  the  announcement  of  the 
prize-winning  designs,  the  complete  work¬ 
ing  drawings  will  be  placed  on  sale  in  the 
Tribune  Tower  and  in  the  Public  Service 
Office.  Full  descriptions  will  accompany 
the  drawings. 

AGENCY  PAYROLL  STOLEN 

Four  Chicago  Bandits  Hold  Up  Lord 
&  Thomas  &  Logan  Elmployes 

Four  armed  bandits  seized  the  $4,0tX) 
payroll  of  the  service  department  of  Lord 
and  Thomas  and  Logan,  just  across  the 
street  from  the  heavily  guarded  jail  and 
Criminal  Court  building,  last  week. 

J.  E.  Vodicka,  manager  of  the  service 
department,  and  Miss  Louise  N.  Hoefeldt 
drove  up  to  the  building  together,  with 
the  payroll.  All  of  the  money  was  in 
small  bills.  As  they  started  to  step  out 
of  their  car.  an  automobile  carrying  the 
four  armed  men  drew  tip  beside  them. 
One  of  the  men  snatched  the  money  from 
Miss  Hoefeldt’s  hands,  and  the  quartet 
escaped  in  their  car. 

WORK  ALL  NIGHT  ON  EDITION 

The  Plainfield  (X.  J.)  Courier-News 
on  Friday,  Dec.  10,  printed  a  96-page 
issue  carrying  163,562  line  of  advertising. 
Xo  outside  solicitors  were  used  and  the 
Courier-Xews  staff  handled  the  entire 
edition.  The  mechanical  staff  worked 
overtime  for  several  evenings  previous  to 
the  tenth,  while  the  advertising  and  me¬ 
chanical  departments  reported  for  work 
at  seven  o’clock  Thursday  morning  and 
remained  on  the  job  continuously  until 
the  edition  was  on  the  press  Friday  after¬ 
noon.  The  usual  size  of  the  Courier- 
Xews  ranges  from  20  to  36  pages. 

Wallace  Zimmerman  is  advertising 
manager. 
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BRITISH  WARDEN  FINED 
FOR  SELUNG  STORY 

Must  Pay  £250  for  Newspaper  Article 

Disclosing  Murderer’s  Confession 
— Tried  Under  Official 
Secrets  Act 

Major  Frederick  Wallace  Blake,  ex- 
Governor  of  Pentonville  Prison,  was  fined 
X250  and  costs  in  London  Wednesday  for 
disclosing  in  a  newspaper  article  the  con¬ 
fession  made  by  a  murderer  on  his  way  to 
the  gallows  acci>rding  to  a  special  dis¬ 
patch  to  the  Xeie  York  Times.  The 
murderer  was  F'rederick  Bywaters,  the 
ship  steward  who  stabbed  F'rederick 
Thompson  in  1922  and  paid  the  capital 
penalty  with  Mrs.  Thompson,  who  was 
accused  of  having  incited  him  to  commit 
the  crime. 

Major  Blake  was  convicted  under  the 
Official  Secrets  act,  which  makes  it  illegal 
for  persons  holding  or  having  held  official 
positions  to  disclose  improperly  informa¬ 
tion  which  comes  into  their  possesion  in 
their  official  capacity. 

A  strong  point  was  made  by  his  counsel, 
Doland  Cffiver,  of  the  fact  that  other 
persons  in  higher  official  posts  than  Major 
Blake  had  disclosed  official  secrets  and 
had  not  been  prosecute<l.  His  reference, 
which  was  interpreted  to  apply  to  certain 
prominent  political  diarists,  caused  a  stir 
in  the  court  and  brought  objection  from 
the  Judge. 

Mr.  Oliver  pointed  to  the  formidable 
array  of  forensic  talent  brought  to  bear 
on  Major  Blake  by  the  prosecution  and 
said  it  was  like  using  a  steam  hammer  to 
crush  a  nut.  He  maintained  the  case  had 
been  brought  to  court  as  an  example. 

“Everybody  in  this  country,”  he  said, 
“has  for  years  read  of  people  in  eminent 
positions  who  have  been  publishing  and 
broadcasting  things  and  articles  and  news 
they  learned  when  in  official  positions, 
things  which  at  the  time  they  learned 
them  were  deadly  secrets,  and  they  have 
been  publishing  them  year  after  year. 


A  paper 
with  the  people 

The  public  decides  the  progress  of  a 
newspaper. 

The  continuous  rising  circulation  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Graphic  vivldl.r 
demonstrates  popular  acceptance  of  this 
newspaper  as  a  medium  of  unusual  reader 
interest. 

Advertisers  dnlly  realize  the  benefit  of 
this  power  through  achieved  results  from 
the  advertising  columns  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Graphic. 

With  a  constantly  increasing  circulation, 
plus  a  constant  growth  in  advertising 
line.nge.  the  New  York  Evening  Graphic 
offers  the  advertiser  an  extremely  profit¬ 
able  opportunity. 

Published  by  BERNARR  MACFADDEK 

Evenin!^  STraphiC 

H.  A.  AHERN.  AdvertiiinK  Hgr. 

25  City  HaU  Place 
Ne'w  York  City 


GROWING 

Circulatioii 
Advertising  Volume 
Reader  Interest 

are  making  South  Florida's 
already  greatest  newspaper 
the  dominating  paper,  not 
only  in  its  own  field  but  in 
the  entire  State. 

The  Tampa 
Morning  Tribune 

TAMPA,  PLOBIDA 

S.  C  Beckwith  Special  Agency 
National  Rtpresentativts 


You  may  well  imagine  that  tlie  autlioritiej 
have  writhed  under  it  and  have  thought 
to  themselves  ‘dare  we?’  and  have 
answered,  ‘no.’  ” 

The  Judge  interrupted  that  there  must 
be  a  limit  to  Mr.  Oliver’s  illustrations. 

“I  will  leave  it,”  said  Mr.  Oliver,  “with 
the  observation  that  an  ex-Cabinet 
Minister  would  cut  a  sorry  figure  and 
that  an  e.x-Field  Marshal  who  was  once  a 
popular  hero  might  resuscitate  his  heroism 
and  pijpularity  if  he  were  put  into  the 
dock.” 

The  Judge  said  he  would  not  inflict  the 
shame  of  imprisonment  on  Major  Blake, 
but  he  did  not  think  money  should  have 
been  made  out  of  the  publication  of  of¬ 
ficial  secrets.  As  Major  Blake  had  be® 
paid  300  guineas  for  his  article  he  must 
now  pay  a  i250  fine  and  costs. 


To  promote  its  “57  varieties,”  Heinz 
places  61  per  cent  of  its  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  in  newspaper  space. 
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Free  Press  circulation 
reaches  31,000  more 
than  the  total  number 
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own  homes. 
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106,814 

Dispatch  arerage  dally  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  six  months'  period  ending  September 
30th,  1926.  This  exceeded  second  paper 
by  19,163. 

City  . 5S,»2# 

Sulwban  . ..27,897 

Country  . 22,997 

City  circulation  of  the  Dispatch  equals 
90%  of  the  homes  in  Columbus. 

tEfie  Columbu£(  Disipatcij 


There  s  as  much  differ¬ 
ence  between  classified 
mediums  as  there  is 
between  automobiles. 
What  kind  have  you? 


THE  BASIL  L  SMITH  SYSTEM.  Inc. 

International  Clauifiod  AdvertUing 
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Packard  Bnilding,  Philadelphia 
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How  Much  Distribution 

Have  you  in 

NEW  YORK  STATE? 


1  7,542  grocers  carry  the  food  supplies  for  New  York’s  1 ,748,886  families.  In 
how  many  of  these  stores  is  your  product  known? 

Just  visualize,  1  7,542  progressive  merchants  selling  your  product  all  year 
’round.  What  a  volume  of  business  it  represents.  Do  you  wonder  then  why 
the  most  important  national  advertisers  concentrate  their  campaigns  in  the 
Empire  State.  Where  can  you  find  so  many  dealers  in  so  small  an  area  reach¬ 
ing  so  large  a  population — with  so  great  a  buying  power? 

If  your  product  is  merchandised  through  the  grocer  you  cannot  afford  to  stay 
away.  Why  not  investigate?  Write  to  the  newspapers  listed  below, — they 
will  answer  any  question  on  this  field — they  know  their  market. 
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'Newburgh  Daily  Nows . 

*New  Sochelle  Standard-Star . 

'The  Sun,  New  York . 

tNew  York  Times . 

tNow  York  Times . 

tNeiw  York  Herald-Tribune . 

tNew  York  World . 

tNew  York  World . 

tNew  York  Evening  World . 

'Niagara  Falls  Gazette . 

•Port  Chaster  Item . 

'Poughkeepsie  Star  and  Enterprise. 

'Bochester  Times-TTnion  . 

'Syracuse  Journal  . 

‘Troy  Kecord  . 

tWatertown  Standard  . 

‘Watertown  Times  . 


'Albany  Evening  News . 

'Albany  Knickerbocker  Press - 

'Albany  Knickerbocker  Press .... 
'Amsterdam  Kecorder-Democrat  . . 

t Auburn  Citizen . 

'Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle . . 

'Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle . 

(  Buffalo  Courior-Express  . 

"  )  Buffalo  Courier-Express  . 

'Buffalo  Evening  Nows . 

tBuffalo  Evening  Times . 

tBuffalo  Sunday  Times . 

tComing  Evening  Leader . 

'Elmira  Star-Gazette  Advertiser. 

‘Freeport  Daily  Beview . 

'Geneva  Daily  Times  . 

'Gloversville  Leader  Bepublican. 

'Ithaca  Journal-News . 

'Jamestown  Morning  Post . 

'Middletown  Times-Pross  . 

'Mount  Vernon  Daily  Argus . 


t  Government  Statement,  Cot.  1,  1986. 

'  A.  B.  C.  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1986. 

“  Merged  as  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  June  14,  1986. 
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picked  up  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
mechanical  side  of  newspaper  making. 

"I  can  see  how  much  American  jour- 


Devine-MacQuoid  List 

Robert  MacQuoid  this  week  announced 


LIVERPOOL  EDITOR  TELLS  OF  SPREAD  OF  ™ 

COMMUNITY  ADVERTISING  IN  ENGLAND  f  .hruir^oSe  m  S  *-““  T  ■  nr^TiT’”" “ 

_  mechanical  side  of  newspaper  making. 

1  .  1  .  •  AmAi-Ioan  Nawa.  Can  see  how  much  American  jour-  Robert  MacQuoid  this  week  announced 

Finds  Vast  Improvement  in  Cultured  lone  Ot  American  Wews  najism  has  advanced,”  he  remarked,  that  he  had  sold  his  interest  in  the  De¬ 
papers _ Financially  Successful  Press  Is  Freest—  “Seen  in  England,  long  ago,  your  popu-  vine-MacQuoid  Company,  New  York 

--  I  1.  A  •  A  lar  papers  seemed  like  one  great  exclama-  newspaper  representatives,  to  James  J. 

Marvels  at  American  Advances  in  Illustration  mark,  but  today  we  see  a  new  phase  Devine,  who  will  continue  the  business. 

-  —1  am  sure  I  am  right  in  calling  it  a  Mr.  MacQuoid,  who  has  been  active  as 

By  HAROLD  BUTCHER  cultural  phase,  because  there  is  so  ob-  a  special  representative  for  many  years 

vious  a  desire  to  enlighten  and  to  help,  and  has  a  wide  acquaintance  among  space 
•^i/^OMMUNlTY  advertising  is  making  ticed  communal  advertising,  Liverpool  Your  social  news  has  lost  the  crudity  it  buyers,  states  that  he  will  announce  new 
^  headway  in  Great  Britain  although  niay  be  said  to  have  shown  the  way  to  used  to  have.  Your  papers  are  more  nn-  as^iations  m  the  near  futu^. 
still  in  its  1Sc^’  slid  E  ^  other  English  cities.  In  advertising  it  partial,  more  analytical,  more  helpful.  The  soliciting  staff  of  the  Devme-Mac- 

still  111  Its  iniancy,  saiu  r..  nope  rrmcc,  _  &  .  . cortinne  ar<.  Ouoid  Comnanv  has  been  increased  bv 


nalism  has  advanced,”  he  remarked,  that  he  had  sold  his  interest  in  the  De- 
“Seen  in  England,  long  ago,  your  popu-  vine-MacQuoid  Company,  New  York 
lar  papers  seemed  like  one  great  e.xclama-  newspaper  representatives,  to  James  J. 
tion  mark,  but  today  we  see  a  new  phase  Devine,  who  will  continue  the  business. 


— 1  am  sure  I  am  right  in  calling  it  a 
cultural  phase,  because  there  is  so  ob¬ 
vious  a  desire  to  enlighten  and  to  help. 


Mr.  MacQuoid,  who  has  been  active  as 
a  special  representative  for  many  years 
and  has  a  wide  acquaintance  among  space 


The  soliciting  staff  of  the  Devine-Mac- 


editor-in-chief  of 
the  Ln’erpool 
Echo,  who  at¬ 
tended  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the 
International  Ad¬ 
vertising  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  studied 
newspaper  meth¬ 
ods  in  the  United 
States  and  Can¬ 
ada  before  re¬ 
turning  to  Eng¬ 
land.  He  told 
IvniTOR  &  PuB- 
i.isHER  that  the  E. 

growth  of  this 
type  of  advertising  was 


spends  a  paltry  sum,  when  measured  by  Indeed,  your  week-end  sections  arc  more  been  increased  by 

the  sums  which  are  spent  by  smaller  school-like  and  educative  than  anything  the  addition  of  VVilliam  O.  Haggren,  for- 
owns  in  America,  and  the  money  still  in  England.  Where  we  generalize,  you  merly  with  the  Benjamin  &  kentnorCom- 
comes  from  the  pockets  of  a  few  public-  particularize;  but  this  is  largely  because  Oiicago  oftce,  and  Charles 

spirited  men.  but  it  has  given  life  to  a  vou  have  so  much  more  space,  thanks  H.  Grithn  to  the  New  Y ork  office.  Plans 


movement  which  is  growing  with  great  to  cheap  paper. 


you  have  so  much  more  space,  thanks 


'^'^"'other  towns  have  adopted  the  idea,  but  in  aU  the  features  there  is  manifest  ■  .  i 

Leeds  has  decided  to  form  an  official  pub-  the  desire  to  impart  information,  and  your  .  ^  i/^' 

licity  bureau,  and  this  year  it  will  spend  art  sections  are  wonderful.  It  is  that 

ten  thousand  pounds  sterling  on  one  which  convinces  me  that  your  press  is  ^tatS■^e^re^ntativ?  oPthe  ? 

week  of  concentrated  propaganda._  That  realizing  its  immense  power  and  appre-  ^‘ates 


“You  cater  for  all  interests  separately. 


are  under  way  for  the  opening  of  addi¬ 
tional  soliciting  offices  in  Boston,  -Vtlanta 


is  enough  to  make  a  Leeds  man  of  a  past  ciating  the  responsibility  which  it  carries. 
- 1-:.  - i  There  are  ‘influences,’  we  know,  but  to- 


States  representative  of  the  Kingston 
(Ont.)  ll'hig-Standard,  effective  Dec.  1, 


generation  turn  in  his  gravel 


E.  Hope  Prince 


“Hull  business  men  have  been  called  day  they  are  so  many  and  so  varied  that 
liigether  by  the  Lord  Mayor  for  the  pur-  they  help  to  cancel  one  another  out,  leav- 
pose  of  forming  a  communal  advertising  ing  the  editor  and  publisher  freer  to 
company.  tread  the  path  of  honest  conviction.” 

“Bristol,  animated  by  Liverpool’s  ex-  Mr.  Prince  had  something  to  express 


MURDER  PROBER  RESTS 


crowth  of  this  company.  ircau  uic  paui  oi  uuucsi  cuiivicnuu. 

type  of  advertising  was  a  tribute  to  “Bristol,  animated  by  Liverpool’s  ex-  Mr  Prince  had  something  to  express 
American  influence,  and  that,  despite  the  ample,  has  raised  a  large  sum,  at  the  call  regarding  the  commerciahzation  of  the 
conservatism  of  the  Britisher,  it  is  gradu-  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  for  advertising  the  press  both  m  England  and  America, 
ally  being  recognized  in  England  that  the  port.  While  the  superior  person  may  gil^  ot 

advertising  of  a  city  is  as  reasonable  as  “Newcastle  and  the  smaller  towns  on  at  the  press  because  it  has  become  a  busi- 
Ihe  advertising  of  a  commodity.  the  Tyne  have  joined  together  to  form  ness,’’  he  observed,  “it  >s  this  very  aspect 


Herbert  B.  Mayer,  New  York  Mirror, 
Gets  Month’s  Vacation 


Herbert  B.  Mayer,  who  was  in  charge 
f  the  Sew  York  Mirror’s  staff  writing 


Newcastle  and  the  smaller  towns  on  at  the  press  because  it  has  become  a  busi-  the  Hall-Mills  story  began  a  month’s 
Tyne  have  joined  together  to  form  ness,”  he  observed,  “it  is  this  very  aspect  vacation  on  Friday  of  this  week. 


the  editor  of  an  evening  paper  that  claims  committee  in  connection  with  its  Cham-  Afly  cent  of  the  population  in  Eng-  Y  ork  apartment.  Mayer  spent  a  half  a 
to  be  the  largest  in  point  of  size  of  all  her  of  Commerce.  land  after  they  leave  school.  The  press  year  investigating  the  New  Jersey  murder 

the  evening  paiK-rs  in  the  United  King-  “Sheffield  has  a  development  bureau,  thus  an  immense  force,  and  it  is  daily  mystery  before  the  case  was  re-opened  by 
dom  and  vvhich  usually  devotes  two-  and  Manchester  which  owes  much  of  its  increasing  its  prestige  and  its  hold  on  the  I  karst  tabloid  and  reported  the  entire 

thirds  of  its  twelve  pages  to  advertising,  prosperity  to  the  advertising  genius  of  A'c  public.  It  commands  the  best  writ-  rnonths  trial.  He  said  $10,(^  was  a 

He  also  speaks  with  authority  in  that  he  one  large  undertaking,  is  increasing  its  ers,  it  caters  for  every  interest,  it  covers  liberal  estimate  of  ho%v  much  the  investi- 

comes  from  Liverpool — “the  first  city  to  expenditure  on  communal  advertising.  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  its  correspon-  gation  and  trial  cost  the  Mirror, 

take  nn  rommunitv  advertising  seriouslv.”  “I  imagine  that  the  technique  of  Brit-  doff?  circle  the  world,  the  whole  repre¬ 


take  up  community  advertising  seriously.'  -  ■ — o  -  -  -  -  — . - -  ...  i.-  .  , 

“Some  two  or  three  years  ago,”  said  ish  city  advertising  will  never  quite  ap-  senting  a  prodigious  expense,  which  only 
the  English  editor,  “a  number  of  Liver-  proximate  to  that  in  America.  The  nor-  commercialization  could  meet.  But  this 
pool  business  men  decided  that  if  the  mal  Britisher  turns  pale  when  he  reads  does  not  mean  that  idealism  is  subju- 

..  .  .»  -  _ •  e  r _  .  rr  .  •  .  r  .  _ _  .  e  .t  .  nr^if  aH  I  Kava  rt  fA  c  nAAf  e  sn  m  n.Tl  _ 


“Some  two  or  three  years  ago,”  said  ish  city  advertising  will  never  quite  ap- 
the  English  editor,  “a  number  of  Liver-  proximate  to  that  in  America.  The  nor- 


gation  and  trial  cost  the  Mirror. 

LIBEL  RE-TRIAL  DENIED 

Edwin  S.  Underhill,  publisher  of  the 
Corning  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Reader,  re¬ 


municipality  itself,  or  the  great  Dock  of  the  terrifying  efficiency  of  some  of  the  pfed-  There  are  sheets  in  England—  j  “  ^  ■  -J  decision  denying  the 

Board,  was  not  yet  prepared  to  under-  American  methods.  He  is  being  com-  happily  only  one  or  two-and,  no  doubt,  >  orAttorneT  James  O  Sring  of 
take  the  experiment,  they  would,  at  their  polled  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  to  also  m  .America  which  no  journalist  can  b^ng  a  imv  trUi  gainst  him 

own  expense,  establish  an  organization  adopt  the  American  outlook  more  and  view  with  satisfaction,  but  the  press  «  -  p^eviLsl^  Mr  UnderS  h^ 

fr..  tl,.*  riiv  atiH  for  Hi«eni-  more.”  a  whole  is  better  today  than  ever  in  its  .  „„„ 


for  advertising  the  city,  and  for  dissem-  more.  a  >\noie  is  ueiier  loaay  ^nan  ever  in  iis 

inating  news  of  its  great  shipping  facili-  Mr-  Prince  traced  back  England’s  history.  It  does  so  much  more.  It  m- 
ties,  its  position  as  a  distributing  centre  “present  mood  of  flirtation  with  the  ide^  forms,  it  educates,  and  it  entertains.  The 
for  the  fifteen  million  richest  people  in  of  community  advertising”  to  the  need  journalists  vvho  write  for  the  modern 


been  tried  before  a  jury,  which  returned 


air.  rrince  tracea  back  t-ngland  S  =  uuca  au  muic.  m-  ..prdirt  nf  “nn  ransp  fnr  artinn” 

present  mood  of  flirtation  with  the  ide^  forms,  it  educates,  and  it  entertains.  The  ^  °  o  cause  for  action. 


Great  Britain— I  refer  to  the  manufactur-  for  trade  expansion  after  the  war. 
ing,  to  the  cotton,  woolen  and  engineer-  “The  attitude  ^  of  indifference  to  com¬ 


press  are  themselves  better  educated, 
more  concerned  with  justice  for  the  av- 


CONVERSE  SUCCEEDS  BECKMAN 

Blair  Converse,  for  seven  years  con¬ 


ing  districts  of  the  north-west  and  the  niunity  advertising  was  comprehensible  *o  see  that  truth  nected  with  the  agricultural  journalism 


Midlands — and  of  its  suitability  for  in 
(lustrial  development.” 


in  the  years  before  the  war,”  he  stated,  sl’^ll  prevail.' 
“when  Britain’s  trade  continued  to  ex- 


In  arriving  at  this  decision  the  Liver-  pand,  and  each  town  took  its  share  of  the  WITHHOLDS  GIRLS’  NAMES  'he  dep: 

pool  business  men  set  themselves  a  diffi-  increased  trade  without  inquiring  too  .  u  c  t  Beckman 

cult  task— not  difficult  in  America,  but  closely  into  the  measure  of  success  which  printing  a  story  last  week  ot  tour  managing 

difficult  in  England.  The  British  men-  was  attending  its  rivals.  Towns  appeared  r  ®  who  participated  in  spending  st  Paul. 

tality  in  advertising,  as  Mr.  Prince  to  be  fairly  content  with  the  portion  of  f,  .  /  pocketbook  taken  by  one  of 

pointed  out,  differs  fundamentally  from  success  which  God  sent  them.  Their  ?•  the  Aaiimj  CdV  3^ 

the  American,  Great  Britain  thinks  that  growth,  they  believed,  was  due  to  their  Y‘”'  P-  ^  names  of 

there  is  something  undignified  and  slight-  geographical  position,  to  the  accident  of  ^  ^  j  .u  ^  u  ^ " 

r..  : - hpincr  tn  SaIHc  to  -oo.  ases  of  the  children  and  the  belief  they  brarian  i 


SWEZEY  NAMED  EDITOR 


own  city. 


“But  when  the  process  of  continuous 


It  was  this  attitude  to  advertising  that  trade  expansion  slackened,  and  it  was  dis- 
faced  the  Liverpool  men.  How  were  covered  that  the  stream  of  wealth  tended 


thev  to  “sell”  their  citv? 


to  flow,  for  some  freakish,  inexplicable 


They  did  it  by  community  advertising  reason,  to  other  towns,  they  began  to  see 
through  the  work  of  the  organization  that  there  would  require  to  be  an  adjust- 


which  they  had  formed. 


ment  of  their  mental  processes  and  their 


“The  first  result  of  the  establishment  advertising  technique  if  they  were  not  to 
of  this  organization,”  said  Mr.  Prince,  stagnate,  or  even  to  retrogress. 

"was  to  show  Liverpool  itself  that  while,  “In  the  case  of  seaports,  with  which  I 
by  reason  of  its  wonderful  transport  sys-  am  more  familiar,  we  reached  the  stage 
tern,  and  its  proximity  to  the  workshops  at  which,  broadly  speaking,  there  was  a 
of  England,  it  was  an  ideal  centre  for  similarity  of  service  to  exporters  and  im- 
the  manufacturing  industry,  but  was  still  porters,  and  a  fairly  level  standard  of 
what  it  had  been  in  the  sixteenth  and  rates.  But  despite  that  fact  some  of  the 
seventeenth  centuries,  a  city  of  ships.  younger  ports  began  to  capture  a  portion 
It  also  succeeded  in  inducing  the  muni-  of  the  trade  which,  for  many  years,  had 
cipality  to  set  up  a  committee  for  the  been  the  virtual  monopoly  of  the  older 
purpose  of  devising  means  for  improving  established. 

the  trade  of  the  i»rt,  and  as  a  result  of  “Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  idea 
its  general  activities  it  has  attracted  the  of  community  advertising  is  attracting 
attention  of  business  men  throughout  the  attention  just  now?” 


all  prevail.  department  of  the  Iowa  State  College,  [ 

.Ymes,  la.,  has  been  appointed  head  of  [ 
WITHHOLDS  GIRLS’  NAMES  'he  department,  succeeding  Fred  W.  1 
.  .  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  Beckman,  who  resigns  Feb.  1  to  become  I 

In  printing  a  story  last  week  of  four  managing  editor  of  the  Farmer’s  Wife.  I 


there  is  something  undignified  and  slight-  geographical  position,  to  the  accident  of  u  ^l.arence  E.  Swezey,  for  15  y^rs  li¬ 
ly  improper  in  advertising.  Even  the  being  near  to  coal  fields,  to  blind  eco-  ages  of  .he  children  and  the  belief  they  brarian  of  the  New  York  Press  Oub  as 

man  who  admits  the  use  of  wise  publicitv  nomic  forces  over  which  man  had  little  helped  in  overcoming  their  a  labor  of  love,  is  now  editor  of  the 

for  his  own  business  is  unconvinced  of  control,  and,  last  and  least,  to  their  own  ‘‘’■’'O''-  the  Star  withholds  their  names.  Huntington  (N.  Y.)  Bulletin. 

its  value  when  it  comes  to  advertising  his  superior  enterprise  and  intelligence.  .  ■ 


whole  world. 


Before  Mr.  Prince  succeeded  the  late 


HAZEL  DEYO  BATCHELOR’S  NEW  SERIAL 

“LIFTED  MASKS” 

Daily  Serial  Running  ^  ^  gn 

Nine  Weeks 

The  story  of  a  beautiful 

girl  who  was  kidnapped  r  |  i 

and  won  by  one  man  when  17  ky  |J  ( 

she  thought  she  was  in  ^ 

love  with  another. 

For  Terms  and  Sample  Chapters  Wire 

LEDGER  SYNDICATE 


“If  one  ignores  the  health  resort*  Six  Alexander  Jeans  as  editor  of  the  INDEPF.NDF.NCE  SOITARF 
which  have,  for  a  good  many  years,  prac-  Liverpool  Echo  he  was  the  acting  edi- 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  18,  1926 


JKU. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S 

International 
Year  Book 

IS  IN  GREATER  DEMAND  THAN  EVER 


Witness  these  questions  culled  from  only 
one  day*s  mail — Wednesday  of  this  week: 

’’When  will  the  new  Year  Book  be  out?” 

”We  hope  you  will  not  omit  the  Year  Book  this  year.” 

”We  need  your  new  Year  Book  right  away.  Isn’t  it 
possible  for  us  to  get  advance  proof  sheets?” 

"Can  you  furnish  us  a  list  of  concerns  supplying  cut 
and  mat  services?” 

"Send  us  quick  the  circulation,  rates  and  linage  figures 
of  the  two  leading  papers  in  Louisville.” 

"We  want  the  names  of  the  advertising  managers  of  all 
the  dailies  in  the  Southern  states.  Where  can  we  get 
them?” 

"What  papers  have  rotagravure  sections?” 

"Can’t  you  hurry  your  new  Year  Book?  We  don’t  see 
how  we  can  wait  another  whole  month  for  it.” 

"We  get  fewer  postoffice  returns  from  your  list  of 
Agencies  than  from  any  other.” 

SO  IT  GOES— EVERY  MAIL— EVERY  DAY 

And  as  the  Year  Book  grows  in  demand, 
in  popularity,  and  in  its  reference 
value,  it  becomes  more  and  more  useful 
to  you  as  a  medium  for  describing  your 
service  or  cataloging  your  products. 


The  1927  Edition  will  be  published  January  29 — forms  close  January  20 
Make  your  reservations  NOW, 


A.  B.  C. 

Charter  Member 


Editor  &  Publisher 

Suite  1700,  Times  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A.  B.  P. 
Member 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  18,  1926 


WITH  THE  GENERAL  ADVERTISERS 

American  Tobacco  Company  Tries  Something  New  to  Boost  Lucky  Strike 
— Local  Manager  Breaks  Frigidaire  Secrecy  to  Praise  Newspapers 
— Dailies  Sell  $5,000,000  Insurance 

Frank  UARWOUD.  advertising  cago,  is  advertising  its  shock  absorbers 
-jn/i  AtniTiran  Tobacco  tor  automobiles  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  Kansas 


MILUONS  INVOLVED  IN  N'ewsj)ai)er  Enterprise  Association,  and 

LHAIN  LIdLL  SUllo  asked  for  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 

- _ _  each.  All  told,  about  forty  defendants  will 

N.  E.  Cook,  Cleveland  Attorney,  Pre-  be  named  Some  actions  have  already 
.  o  ..  j  oeen  tiled  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 

paring  to  Sue  Many  Newspapers  and  outside  of  Pennsylvania  will  be 

Several  Picture  Services — Divorce  tiled  in  United  States  courts. 

Case  Photo  Is  Basis  Among  the  western  Pennsylvania  pa- 

_  pers  to  be  sued  will  be  the  Pittsburgh 

,  ,  Gazette-Times,  for  $40,000;  Sharon  Her- 

N.  E.  Look,  Lleveland  attorney,  who  Erie  Dispatch-Herahi  and  a  Greens- 


T  manacer  and  the  American  Tobacco  for  automobiles  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  Kansas  N.  L  Lcwk  Cleveland  attorney,  who  £^,-^  Dispatch 
Companv.  tries  somethini  new  in  adver-  and  Nebraska.  The  account  is  directed  obtained  a  settlement  m  a  big  chain  libel  burg  newspaper, 

h.inc  each  vear  to  maintain  Lucky  by  Harja-Johnson-Huwen,  Inc.,  Chicago  suit  several  months  ago  for  A lyce  Me-  The  divorce  act 

S  rikes’  popularity,  but  as  always,  the  agency.  Cormick,  is  working  a  new  angle  of  the  ^Q^rt  last  month. 

baSme^f  the  s4s  drive  on  this  brand  — -  same  case  and  is  preparing  to  hie  hbe 

continues  to  be  the  newspapers  and  the  TheUnion  Pacihe  System  will  spend  '9"®>  °  ,  BARRETT  TO  ADDRESS  STUDENTS 

local  coupon  “stunt"  as  originated  hrst  more  than  a  $100,000  next  vear  in  adver-  ’"'Iho^  at  I  ranklin.  Pa.,  on  Uhalt  o 

bv  Lord  &  Thomas,  now  Lord  &  Thomas  tising  Utah’s  scenic  attractions.  f’f"'  P^arles  Miller  84-)  ear-old  capital-  jhe  annual  inter-regional  convention  of 

and  Logan.  Last  year  the  new  thing  was  -  ist,  wdio  recently  settled  the  divorce  ac-  ^he  Intercollegiate  Press  Association  is 

tkv-wrfting.  The  Ford  Motor  Company  opened  its  v’"  fSamst  him  by  his  wife,  scheduled  to  be  held  Dec.  18.  at  Rutgers 

,  ,  •  ,  o  ^  .  1  oru  Aioiur  \^ump«iuy  upeutu  us  \e\vs  and  picture  services  and  newspa-  i*iv;v#»rcuv  Vow  Unmcwirlr  M  T 

This  years  advertising  novelt)  is  a  new  Somerville,  Mass.,  plant  Dec.  6,  with  Jn  Pennsvlvania  Ohio  New  York  ^  ^  J- 

ininiature  factory  set  up  with  large  oval  aix)ut  1,700  men  at  work.  In  addition  . j  Encland  are  to  be' sued  editor  of  the  Targon, 

plate  glass  display  windows  at  one  of  the  to  the  assembling  of  cars,  a  new  in-  The  anions  are  based  orthe  linkinir  of  '"baj-ge  of  arrangements, 

busiest  corners  in  the  world.  Broadway  .lu.trv.  assembling  of  Ford  enclosed  (JenerarMiHtTN  na^e  w°^^^  lames  \\  .  Barrett,  city  editor,  A  eto  IVfe 

at  45th  street,.  New  York.  Here  Broad-  b^Klies,-  is  being  undertaken.  The  new  mSIuS  " 

svayites  are  given  an  opportunity  of  see-  j,ia„t  has  a  capacity  of  400  cars  a  day  Xew  York  show  girl,  in  connection  with  I. 

mg  what  It  s  Toasted  artuall)  means  but  ^ill  not  be  worked  to  capacity  for  the  divorce  action  filed  last  December  bv  _ 

I  he  machines  m  the  demonstration  , he  present.  Similar  actions,  started  by  Miss  Me-  Buffalo.  Th,  W 

shop  make  a  ha  a  mi  ion  cig  r  ,  ,,  ,  Cormick  several  months  ago,  resulted  in  Ruffolm 

a  day.  performing  every  complicated  pro-  jhe  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  ^  bulk  settlement  of  the  claims  at  a  meet-  BuHalO 

cess  by  which  Luckies  are  made  Chamber  ot  Commerce  last  week  was  ing  in  Chicago,  the  terms  of  which  were  Marketin' 

wrapped,  sealed  into  packages  and  boxed  authorized  by  the  executive  committee  to  ..ever  made  nnhlir  It  is  exnerted  a  simi-  iTlarKCl  lU, 

in  cartons.  prepare  and  file  a  legislative  bill  which  ,ar  effort  will  be  made  in' the  Miller  ac-  g.le.  in  B 

■  a  •  — •  •„  provide  that  the  .Governor,  with  ijons,  as  X.  E.  Cook,  Cleveland  attornev,  did  for  a 

The  1-rigidaire  Corporation  is  mam-  the  advice  ot  his  council  shall  appoint  ^vho  represented  Miss  McCormick,  is  fi'l-  Employme 

taming  secrecy  as  to  complete  details  on  an  unpaid  state  publicity  board  of  three  ing  the  actions  for  General  Miller.  cellent^  r 

Its  1927  advertising  program,  which,  as  members,  and  that  this  board  receive  an  \x  i,en  Mrs.  Miller  filed  a  divorce  ac-  buiineis 

announced  last  w-eck,  entails  the  expen-  annual  appropriation  of  $o0,000  to  co-  tion  in  Franklin  last  December,  she  named 

clitiire  of  $5,000,000.  But  that  does  not  operate  with  private  individuals  and  or-  one  “Mice  McCormack’* _ a  former  Xew  newspapci 

prevent  the  local  managers  from  talk-  ganizatioiis  to  advertise  the  advantages  York ‘elevator  operator— as  co-respondent,  * 

mg  Woodbury  Auty  h  ngidane  agent  and  resources^  of  Massachusetts.  charging  her  aged  husband  with  infideli-  people— tl 

in  Worcester  has  told  members  of  the  A  second  bill  authorized  by  the  state  ty.  A  Xew  York  paper,  it  was  charged,  RlirrAin 

advertising  club  of  that  city  the  story  chamber  would  give  towns  and  cities  of  erroneously  linked  Miss  ^IcCormick,  for-  DUrTALiV 

of  how  the  electric  refrigerator  was  put  the  state  the  right  to  appropriate  up  to  merlv  of  Nebraska,  and  more  recently  of  Read  in  4  out 

over  by  newspa^r  space  In  a  speech  one-twentieth  of  one  per  cent  of  their  the  Follies,  up  with  the  story,  and  it  was  H  Buti 

last  week,  Mr.  Auty  said:  assessed  valuation  for  publicity  purposes,  alleged  Miss  McCormick’s  picture  was  kelly-Smith  Cc 

Newspaper  advertising  was  placed  m  as  is  done  m  Maine  and  other  states.  used  extensively.  Marbrid,*  Bldg 

all  towns  of  ixipulation  and  o\er.  The  actions  being  started  by  Cook  for  New  York,  N.  ' 

regardless  of  whether  there  was  a  dealer  mORGENSTERN  TO  CHICAGO  U.  f’eneral  Miller  range,  in  the  amount  of  Atlantic  Bldg, 

there  or  not.  The  distributors  and  damages  asked,  from  $5,000  to  $250,000.  Philadelphia 

branches  m  whose  territory  such  towns  William  \.  Morgenstern,  since  1917  a  i-Vjur  defendants _ Parifie  and  Atlantic 

were  located  were  assessed  their  fixed  sports  writer  for  the  Chicago  Herald  atid  Photo  Service  International  Nevvc  Peel  - 

share  of  the  advertising  costs.  This  not  Examiner,  will  leave  the  paper  shortly  to  ,  at  lai  xsews  xveei,  - 

only  led  to  completion  of  territory  cover-  liecome  assistant  to  the  president  of  the - -  IV/III 

age.  but  also  gave  Frigidaire  the  pick  of  University  of  Chicago,  in  charge  of  pub-  Domaw  IVIH 

most  local  dealers.  licity.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Uni-  mOrDIDS  •  jg  growing  f 


The  divorce  action  was  settled  out  of 


last  week,  Mr.  Auty  said :  .  assessed  valuation  for  publicity  purpos 

“Newspaper  advertising  was  placed  in  as  is  done  in  Maine  and  other  states, 
all  towns  of  5,000  jxipulation  and  over,  - 

regardless  of  whether  there  was  a  dealer  MORPFNgTFRN  TO  PHIPAPO  i 
there  or  not.  The  distributors  and  I^DRUENSTERN  TO  CHICAGO  L 

branches  in  whose  territorv  such  towns  William  Morgenstern,  since  191! 


Buffalo,  Tha  Wonder  City  of  America 

Buffalo — a  profitable 
Market  for  Advertisers 

Sales  in  Buffalo  are  splen¬ 
did  for  advertised  goods. 
Employment  conditions  ex¬ 
cellent,  retail  and  other 
business  thriving.  One 
newspaper  will  put  your 
story  over  to  83%  of  the 
people — that  paper  is  the 

BUFFALO  Evening  news 

Read  in  4  out  of  S  Buffalo  Hornet 

Edward  H.  Butler,  Editor  and  Publisher 
Kelly-Smith  Company,  Representatives 


Marbridge  Bldg. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Atlantic  Bldg. 
Philadelphia 


Tribune  Tower 
Chicago,  III. 
Waterman  Bldg. 

Boston 


most  local  dealers.  licity.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 

"So  quick  was  the  public  acceptance  versity  of  Chicago  in  1920  and  is  a  niem- 
of  the  trade  name  that  ‘Frigidaire’  was  her  of  Coif,  honorary  law  fraternity.  Mr. 
being  applied  to  all  kinds  of  electric  Morgenstern’s  first  newspaper  work  was 
refrigerators,  and  newspaper  space  was  done  in  1916,  as  campus  correspondent  for 
promptly  utilized  to  counteract  this  idea.  Chicago  newspapers.  In  1917  he  joined 
“h'actory  production  jumped  from  2,000  the  Herald  and  Examiner  staff  as  a 
a  month  to  25,000.  Deliveries  were  weeks  writer  of  amateur  sports, 
behind,  even  then.  But  there  was  no  - 


cessation.  The  copy  was  continued  and 
oversold  distributors.  Then,  just  as  the 
delivery  situation  was  easing  up,  there 


CORRECTION 

C.  W.  Nax,  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Globc- 


came  a  price  cut,  unexpected  and  dras-  ^ 

tic.  No  one  in  the  field  organization  and  president  of  the  Associa- 

knew  of  it  or  even  anticipated  it  until  <-lassified  .Advertising  Managers 

the  day  before  the  newspaper  copv  was  ^  American  News- 

run.  Only  the  daily  papers  could  be  Association  at  French 


used  for  such  a  surprise  maneuver. 
“Following  this  broadside,  copy  was 


Lick  recently  which  was  printed  in 
part  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  quoted  the 


placed  in  the  daily  papers,  taking  up,  circulation  of  the  I  ortland 
point  by  point,  quality,  price,  service,  etc.  I  rrss-Herald  and  Telegram  as  30,000. 
Newspaper  advertising  was  necessarv  to  writes  that  this  was  erroneous, 

handle  a  campaign  of  such  speed,  mass  t’le  circulation  as 

coverage  and  intensity.  Rapid  changes  «»".'■ 

in  the  market,  in  the  state  of  the  public  - — - -i 

mind  and  general  conditions  made  quick 

action  necessary.  The  daily  paper  was  If  Oliallf-V 

the  ideal  medium  for  the  task  at  hand.  ** 

newspapers  will  be  circulation  is  your  first  consid- 

used  next  year  in  makine  a  direct  appeal  cration  ^ 

to  housewives.  Space  will  run  from  112 

lines  to  full  pages.”  ^ 


The  .Anchor  Electric  Company,  Chi- 


BUILDINGS 
PLANT  LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 

An  organi^atioji  solely  in  news* 

paper  tuildinj?  design,  manufacturing  and 
production  proHems. 

S.  P.  WESTON 

Netr.fpa;<er  BuilitiMgs 
Plant  Layouts 
Production,  Operation 

120  West  42nd  Street  New  York 


of  circulation  is  your  first  consid¬ 
eration 

^I}c  JbEiiing 

With  Sunday  Morning  Editions 

Washington,  D.  C. 

will  have  your  preference — same 
as  it  has  the  preference  of  prac¬ 
tically  everyone  in  the  National 
Capital. 

The  Star’s  circulation  is  home 
circulation — both  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity — the  kind  that  counts  most 
with  advertisers. 

N.  Y.  Office — no  E.  42nd  St. 
Dan  A.  Carroll 

Chicago  Office — ^Tower  Building 
J.  E.  Lutz 


Morning  Paper 
Territory 

Salt  I.ake  City  (its  suburbs  and  its 
sutroundiuff  territory)  is  and  always  has 
been  stronply  morning  paper  territory. 
Lock  at  the  circiilatirn  and  advertising 
fipii-es  for  proofs: — 

1926  Tribune  2d  Taper  3d  Taper 

Adv.  Linage.  10,718,316  6,218,348  4,709,348 
Circulation 
(June  30-26) 

Daily  _  41,788  28,055  20.750 

Sunday  ..  70,014  25.271 

Zf)t  «S>aIt  tlahc  €):ibune 

THE  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL 
AGENCY 

— Sole  Eastern  Agents — 

New  York — Chicago — Detroit 
St.  Louis — Kansas  City — Atlanta 

M.  C.  MOGENSEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

— Pacific  Coast  Representatives — 
San  Francisco — Los  Angeles 
Seattle 


Thorough  Coverage  in  One  of  the 
World’s  Richest  Buying  Centers — 
Coupled  with  the  Ability  to 
Produce  Results 

<©a5ctte 

(Homing  and  Sunday) 

AND 

Pinscuiteil  ClIRONICLE  TtlEEIIAPII 

(Evening  except  Sunday) 

Theta  newspapers  in  Newt  and  Adver¬ 
tising  have  the  confidence  of  their 
readerz. 

Their  readers  have  the  power  to 
purchase. 

Sold  Singly  or  Combined 
URBAN  B.  DICE,  Nat’l  Advg.  Mgr. 
Gazette  Square.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

E.  M.  BURKE.  Inc., 

14.57  Broadway,  New  York. 

122  S.  Michigan  Bird.,  Chicago. 
Oonstitutlon  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

R.  J.  BIDWELL  CJOMPANT, 

742  Market  Street.  San  FT’anclsco,  Oal. 

Times  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  C%I. 
Whlte-Henr.v-Stnart  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


MICHIGAN 

is  growing  faster  than  any  State 
in  the  Union. _ 

Its  increase  in  manufacturing 
products  surpasses  anything  in  the 
world. 

BOOTH  NEWSPAPERS 

cover  Michigan  outside  of  Detroit 
— Eight  principal  cities  with  the 
only  or  leading  Newspaper  in  its 
respective  community. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Press 
The  Flint  Daily  Journal 
The  Saginaw  News  Courier 
The  Kalamazoo  Gazette 
The  Jackion  Citizen  Tatriot 
The  Bay  City  Timei  Tribune 
The  Muskegon  Chronicle 
The  Ann  Arbor  Times  News 
yational  Advertising  Representatives 
I.  A.  KLEIN  J.  E.  LUTZ 

60  East  42nd  St.  Tower  Building 

New  York  City  Chicago,  Ill. 
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TEXAS  DAIUES  CHASE 
the  “COTTON  BLUES” 

27  of  Daily  Press  League  to 

Run  TotsJ  of  729  Full  Page 
Ads  Telling  Prosperity  of 
Their  Communities 


(By  Ti-lt'^raph  to  Editor  &  Publisiier) 

Sax  Antiixio,  Tex.,  Dec.  15. —  Intend¬ 
ing  to  chase  away  the  “cotton  blues," 
members  of  the  Texas  Daily  Press 
League  are  about  to  launch  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  advertising  campaign  declared  to  be 
one  of  the  biggest  of  its  kind  ever  under¬ 
taken  in  tliis  country. 

In  729  full  page  advertisements  27 
daily  newspapers  will  tell  Texas  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  despite  the  slump 
in  the  state's  great  staple  prcnluct,  cot¬ 
ton,  Texas  now  has  more  people  with 
more  money  than  ever  before. 

The  newspapers,  publishetl  in  the 
smaller  cities  of  'Texas,  most  of  them 
having  populations  between  10, (KW  and 
dO.(KX),  are  giving  space,  which  it  paid  for 
at  regular  rates  would  cost  $55,0(X).  to 
impress  upon  their  readers  that  despite 
11c  cottoti,  Texas’  purchasing  i>ower 
never  was  greater  than  now. 

Each  of  the  27  publishers  havitig 
membership  in  the  league  will  print  27 
full  page  advertiscmetits.  Kach  will 
brisfle  with  facts  atid  statistics  rellecting 
present  business  status  and  prospects  in 
the  vicinity  to  which  the  ad  refers.  Kach 
paper  will  start  the  campaign  with  an 
advertisement  dealing  with  its  own  com¬ 
munity.  Then  other  papers  in  turn  will 
publish  the  ad  until  each  paper  has 
printixl  a  page  about  everyone  of  the  27 
communities.  In  this  way  the  campaign 
is  expected  to  present  a  representative 
picture  of  all  Texas  industrially,  finan¬ 
cially  and  economically. 

Despite  the  cotton  situation,  the  ads 
will  assert,  net  returns  to  Texas  from 
things  the  State  produces,  including  not 
enly  cotton,  but  also  corn,  wheat,  poul¬ 
try,  peanuts,  pecans,  lumber,  oil,  coal, 
sulphur  and  other  products,  are  far 
greater  for  1926  than  in  the  so-calletl 
"gfHKl  years.” 

Having  a  combined  circulation  of  350.- 
000,  papers  collaborating  in  the  campaign 
include ; 

■dW/cHC  Kef'orter  and  .Vrtw,  Ainarillo 
(ilohr  and  Xezvs,  Austin  Statesman  and 
Anierican,  Broicnss'illc  Herald,  Hryan 
Eagle.  Cleburne  Rcvic^l’.  Corfms  Christi 
Caller,  Corsicana  Sun,  Denison  Herald. 
Denton  Reeord  -  Chronicle,  Gainesville 
Register,  Greenville  Banner,  Gah'eston 
Tribune,  Hillsboro  Mirror,  Lubbock 
Journal  and  Avalanche,  Marshall  News 
anil  Messenger,  Mineral  I  Cells  Index, 
Palestine  Herald,  Paris  Nezvs,  Port 
.'r.hiir  News.  Hanger  Times,  San  An¬ 
gelo  Standard,  Sherman  Demoerat,  Tem¬ 
ple  Telegram,  Texarkana  Gasette,  ll'aco 
Nnvs-Tribune  and  IVichita  Falls  Record- 
News. 

Two  papers  under  same  ownership  are 
counted  as  one. 

The  Daily  Press  League  elected  offi¬ 
cers  as  follows : 

S.  A.  Papert  of  Dallas,  president  and 
treasurer:  D.  \V.  Stevick,  Texarkana 
Gazette,  vice-president ;  Lowry  Martin, 
Corsicana  Sun.  secretary ;  J.  L.  Greer, 
Denison  Herald,  chairman  Board  of 
Directors. 

Other  board  members  include  W’.  C. 
Edwards,  Denton,  Record-Chronicle ;  Ber¬ 
nard  Hanks,  Abilene  Reporter ;  Houston 
Harte,  San  Angelo  Standard ;  Wilbur 
Hank.  Amarillo  Xews-Globe. 


ducted  a  search  in  various  parts  of  the 
city  for  drunken  men  and  in  the  course 
of  that  time  only  10  were  fouml,  and 
none  of  these  young  men.  An  account 
of  the  test  was  used  as  the  lead  story 
in  Sunday’s  Post. 

To  make  the  test  as  impartial  as  possi¬ 
ble,  a  Post  e.'litor,  who  was  not  involved 
in  the  actual  making  of  the  test,  selected 
the  route  the  trio  tinik  beforehand,  but 
neither  Mr.  Forgrave  nor  Mr.  (k’f'onnell 
knew  where  they  were  .going  in  advance. 
Only  those  men  who  stag.gered  were 
counted.  If  they  could  not  agree 
whether  a  man  was  drunk,  the  decision 
was  left  to  the  re'vorter. 


PRESS  CLUB  IN  NEW  HOME 

New  headquarters  of  the  Brooklyn 
N’ewspaiiermen’s  Club,  Inc.,  at  127  Liv¬ 
ingston  street,  were  formally  opened 
Dec.  12  with  a  house-warming  and  dance, 
attended  by  5(X).  Magistrate  Francis  .\. 
McCIoskey  and  lX*puty  Attorney  General 
Nicholas  Selvaggi,  who  are  honorary 
club  members  and  who  have  been  called 
the  sponsors  of  tlie  present  club,  were 
presented  a  memento  of  the  occasion. 

PLANNING  NEW  WEEKLY 

weekly  newspaper  and  job  printing 
ofiice  will  be  opened  at  Dillwyn,  Va., 


Jaii  1,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  County.  The  enterprise  is  backed 
by  business  men  of  town  and  county. 
Machinery  has  been  ordered. 

NEW  ARIZONA  DAILY 

The  ll'in.slozi’  (Ariz. )  Mail  started 
publication  this  week  as  a  new  morning 
paper  with  an  .\ssociated  Press  member¬ 
ship.  Carmel  A.  Gigali  is  publisher. 


HEATING  METAL  ELECTRICALLY 

The  metal  stereotype  put  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Deseret  Nc’ws  is  now  being 
heated  by  electricity. 


Every  Week  Goss  Presses  Print 

5,800,000 


NOVEL  PROHIBITION  TEST 


TONS  of  newsprint  pass 
through  this  Goss  press  every 
day  than  through  any  other 
press  in  the  world.  More  than 
765,000  daily  Chicago  Tribunes  come 
off  the  press.  And  to  supply  the  Sunday 
subscribers  approximately  1,200,000 
papers  are  printed. 

Composed,  at  present,  of  7  2  units  and 
15  pairs  of  folders,  the  giant  press  of 
The  Tribune  delivers  280,000  fo^-page 
papers  per  hour.  The  caj^city  output  of 
this  extraordinary  Goss  press  is  a  three 
or  four  section  edition  of  The  Tribune 
consisting  of  56  pages  delivered  at  the 
rate  of  180,000  papers  an  hour. 

Vast  as  this  battery  of  units  is,  it  is 
not  large  enough.  To  keep  pace  with  the 
tremendous  strides  in  circulation  which 
The  Tribune  is  making,  it  has  become 
necessary  to  add  sixteen  new  units  and 
two  pairs  of  folders  as  swiftly  as  possible. 
The  building  in  which  the  new  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  installed,  is  now  under 
construction  adjacent  to  The  Tribune 
Tower.  The  Goss  factory  is  building 
the  new  units. 


Botton  Po»t  Takes  a  “Dry”  and  a 
“Wet”  on  Search  for  Drunks 

Owing  to  so  many  conflicting  state¬ 
ments  regarding  the  effects  of  prohibition 
m  Boston,  the  Boston  Post  decided  to 
find  out  for  itself  the  actual  conditions 
and  make  a  street  test  in  that  city. 

^Last  Saturday  evening  from  7  to  10 
©clock  a  Post  reporter,  accompanied  by 
William  M.  Forgrave,  state  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Massachusetts  .Anti-Saloon 
^gue.  and  former  Congressman  Joseph 
F.  O’Connell,  representing  the  wets,  con- 


Send  for  catalog — unthout  obligation.. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  18,  1926 


UR  OVN  VOR!X> 

or  Letters 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


back  page  blurb  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  December  says  that 
Adolph  S.  Oclis,  publisher  of  the  Nezv 
York  Times,  is  “the  most  famous  un¬ 
known  man  in  America.”  This  com¬ 
ment  is  printed  to  supplement  the  article 
which  opens  the  December  issue — ;"Thc 
Man  Behind  the  Times”  by  Benjamin 
Stolberg.  Just  what  is  meant  by  that 
phrase  "unknown  man"  is  left  to  the 
reader. 

The  statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York 
require  that  the  name  of  the  publisher 
of  the  company  publishing  a  newspaper 
shall  appear  on  the  editorial  page.  For 
years,  therefore,  the  name  of  Mr.  Ochs 
has  appeared  every  day  in  the  New  York 
Times.  Those  who  read  somewhat  exten¬ 
sively  editorial  comment  alxjul  America 
in  foreign  newspapers  will  find  the  name 
of  Mr.  Ochs  more  frequently  than  that 
of  any  other  American  publisher.  In 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Associated 
Press  no  member  is  more  influential  than 
Mr.  Ochs.  His  numerous  degrees  from 
various  American  universities  show'  that 
he  is  known  in  the  world  that  wears  the 
cap  and  gown.  Whenever  editorial  as¬ 
sociations,  advertising  conventions,  and 
conferences  of  teachers  of  journalism  are 
held  in  New  York  City  they  are  sure  to 
be  entertained  either  at  luncheon  or  din¬ 
ner  at  the  plant  of  the  New  York  Times 
where  Mr.  Ochs  can  be  found  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  For  some  reason  more 
clergymen  seem  to  know  Mr.  Ochs  than 
any  other  newspajK-'r  publisher :  possibly 
this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
had  requests  to  make  of  the  Times.  In 
an  official  history  of  the  New  York 
Times  Mr.  Ochs  has  put  his  cards  on  the 
table  face  up  as  to  how  he  secured  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Times  in  a  financial  way. 
A  bill  of  particulars,  therefore,  is  asked 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  of  what  it  means 
by  the  adjective  “unknown.” 

Mr.  Stolberg  in  his  pen  ptirtrait  of 
Mr.  Ochs  in  the  Atlantic  does  make  both 
a  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis  of 
the  newspaper  behind  which  Mr.  Ochs 
stands.  Some  of  his  observations  about 
those  who  work  for  Mr.  Ochs  are  in¬ 
teresting.  He  says,  for  example,  that 
Louis  Wiley  is  "by  all  odds  the  most 
competent  American  newspaper  manager.” 
Of  Carr  V.  Van  Anda  and  Frederick  T. 
Birchall,  the  managing  editor  and  the  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the  Times,  he 
asserts  that  they  are  "beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  the  greatest  American  news 
gatherers.”  He  leaves  the  superlative, 
however,  when  he  speaks  of  the  editor- 
in-chief  and  refers  to  Rollo  Ogden  as  “a 
distinguished  newspaper  editor.”  One 
wonders  to  whom  Mr.  Stolberg  would 
give  first  place  as  a  newspaper  editor. 

The  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Times, 
Mr.  Stolberg  finds  in  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Ochs  "caught  the  idea  of  mass  produc¬ 
tion  at  just  the  right  time  in  the  New 
York  newspaper  field.”  “In  this  respect,” 
he  asserts,  “the  success  of  the  Times  is 
the  success  of  Ivory  Soap.” 

In  sketching  the  portrait  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  the  pen  of  Mr.  Stolberg  draws 
these  lines : 

In  the  technique  of  newspaper  building  and 
owning  Mr.  Ochs  has  no  rival.  In  this 
technique,  in  fact,  he  is  not  merely  instinc¬ 
tively  shrewd,  but  philosophical,  articulate,  and 
expert.  Ills  occasional  talks  on  the  industrial 
arts  of  newspaper  management,  especially  on 
advertising  policy,  are  pearls  of  wisdom  com¬ 
pared  to  the  “high-power”  executive  and  the 
pseudoscientific  lingo  of  the  university  busines.s 
schools.  The  Times  of  course  has  to  pay  the 

yrice  of  encyclopaedism  by  being  often  dread- 
ully  over  written,  with  long  paragraphs  con¬ 
nected  by  motley  conjunctions.  And  its  tend¬ 
ency  toward  anonymity,  and  the  somewhat 
Philistine  fl.avor  of  its  respectability,  do  not 
help  its  style. 

By  way  of  a  background  he  paints  the 
following  pasture  whereon  are  supposed 
to  graze  the  so-called  “sacred  cows”; 

No  newspaper  is  freer  from  outside  control. 
Mr.  Ochs  is  inordinately  proud,  as  he  has  every 
right  to  be,  that  the  Times  has  no  Ivory  Towers, 
r»  Sacred  Cows.  The  high-placed  in  any  field 


are  to  him  not  Sacred  Cows  but  high-hred 
llolsteins,  provided  they  live  up  to  their  breed¬ 
ing.  Hence  his  resentment  flares  up  the  mere 
sternly  when  they  indicate  a  meretricious  desire 
for  preferential  grazing  ground  in  his  columns. 

Of  the  advertising  policy  of  the  Times 
the  following  outline  is  sketched  by  Mr. 
Stolberg : 

The  advertising  policy  of  the  Times  is  both 
sensitively  honorable  and  technically  extremely 
high.  It  exercises  both  an  alert  and  a  relevant 
censorship.  Once  or  twice  a  week  the  Times 
shrewdly  advertises  "its  regret  for  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  emission  of  eight  (or  six  or  seven) 
columns  of  advertising”  on  account  of  the  pres, 
sure  of  news,  never  failing  to  explain  how  the 
individual  advertiser  may  avoid  such  annoyance 
in  future. 

Having  traced  the  news  policy  and  the 
advertising  policy  of  the  Times,  Mr.  Stol¬ 
berg  thus  portrays  the  editorial  policy  to 
round  out  a  trinitarian  balance : 

Mr.  Ochs  is  convinced  that  his  is  the  freest 
editorial  page  in  the  world.  "I  never  in  my 
life  asked  any  man  to  write  one  werd  in 
which  he  did  not  believe.”  And  there  are 
certainly  few  papers,  if  any,  in  which  a  more 
fastidious  regard  is  paid  to  the  writer’s  con¬ 
science.  But  it  is  an  old  ethical  truism  that 
respect  for  personality  in  itself  is  one  of  the 
strongest  of  influences.  Mr.  Munsey,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  tearing  up  editorials  'of 
which  he  disapproved  in  the  face  of  their 
writers,  had  to  write  the  editorials  nearest  his 
heart  with  his  own  pen.  At  any  rate  to  write, 
day  in  and  day  out,  editorials  for  the  Times 
without  due  regard  for  Mr.  Ochs’s  opinions 
is  inconceivable,  for  the  sufficient  reasin  that 
-Mr.  Ochs  is  the  Times.  There  is  no  newspaper 
which,  in  the  long  run,  would  keep  on  buying 
articles  wholesale  which  it  would  reject  retail — 
.as  special  articles. 

Sections  V,  VI,  and  \TI  with  which 
the  article  ends  are  devoted  not  to  the 
Times  but  to  Mr.  Ochs.  These  trace 
his  career  from  his  birth  in  Cincinnati 
in  1858  down  to  the  present.  But  as 
they  contain  nothing  that  has  not  al¬ 
ready  appeared  in  the  columns  of  Editor 
&  Publisher,  they  need  only  passing 
mention.  Mr.  Stolberg  speaks  of  inter¬ 
viewing  Mr.  Ochs  in  “his  magnificent 
office,”  hut  no  one  knows  the  real  Mr. 
Ochs  until  he  has  seen  the  publisher  cl 
the  Times  in  his  w’ork-a-day  office  at 
his  oak  desk.  That  is  the  Mr.  Ochs  that 
the  men  who  work  w'ith  him — not  for 
him — know'. 


partment  of  Journalism,  University  of 
ilinnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

♦  ♦  • 

TINDER  the  title  “May  \Ve  Say  a  Few 
^  Words  about  our  Esteem^  Con¬ 
temporaries?”  The  Xew  Yorker  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  pamphlet  which  takes  up  the 
newspapers  in  New  York  City.  The 
oi^ning  section  carries  the  head,  “A 
City  l  ortunate  in  Its  Press,”  in  which 
the  assertion  is  made  that  many  people 
who  live  or  work  in  New  York  do  not 
know  how  fortunate  they  are  in  their 
newspapers  and  that  only  when  they 
travel  to  some  other  city  do  they  realize 
and  appreciate  the  press  of  their  home 
town. 

The  pamphlet  thei’  takes  up  the  Xew 
York  Times  under  the  head  “All  the 
News  That’s  Fit  to  Print.”  To  that  pa¬ 
per  it  hands  this  bouquet : 

No  one.  inside  or  outside  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  will  challenge  the  right  of  the  "Times  to 
he  named  first  in  any  consideratii  ii  of  the 
metropolitan  press. 

It  has  not  the  largest  circulation,  nor  does 
it  lead  in  volume  of  advertising  in  all  classifica¬ 
tions.  It  has,  however,  in  30  years  under  its 
present  ownership  brought  together  one  of  the 
largest  h(  mogcncous  groups  of  intelligent,  well- 
to-do.  and  resiKinsive  readers  ever  won  by  any 
newspaper. 

Its  first  function,  it  conceives,  is  news-giving. 
I'eatures,  opinions,  even  orders  for  .advertising, 
must  give  way  before  the  pressure  of  the  day’s 
events. 

Under  the  head,  “D'-^rtagnan  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,”  the  pamphlet  describes  The  Neio 
York  World,  .\mong  other  things  con¬ 
cerning  that  newspaper  it  says : 

r»y  its  da'jhinjr  chivalry,  its  manifest  honesty 
and  its  hisrh  spirits,  the  World  has  won  the 
irrcat  follcwini?  that  always  seeks  otit  the  adven- 
mroiis  leader. 

It  is  devoted  to  the  public  service,  and  in 
particular  to  the  humble  and  strupglinjr.  It 
believes  in  eivinjf  the  underdoff  his  due.  Never 
for  a  moment  has  it  forffotten  the  American 
ideals  of  fair  play,  free  speech,  and  untrammcled 
thought.  Its  liberal  faith  has  not  wavered  under 
the  impact  of  public  emotion  cr  the  weight  of 
prosperity.  Crusades  engage  its  keenest  interest. 
It  knows  how  to  make  the  unpopular  cause 
popular. 

In  addition  it  pays  a  fine  tribute  to  the 
tradition  of  the  editorial  page  of  that 
paper  which  is  not  a  sedative  but  a  pro¬ 
vocative. 


As  a  head  for  jts  comment  alxiut  the 
Herald  Tribune  it  selects  “Substantial 
But  Sparkling.”  Its  opinion  of  the  Her- 
aid  Tribune  is: 

Old  head  on  young  shoulders,  or  young  head 
on  old  sh(  iilders — either  metaphor  fits  the 
Herald  Tribune.  For  in  several  respects  it  i, 
uni(|ue  among  the  many  cases  of  merged  news¬ 
papers.  Two  old  properties,  each  the  handiwork 
of  choice  spirits  of  an  elder  generation,  have 
lieen  welded  into  a  forceful  modern  organ. 
-■Vneient  heritages  have  been  transmitted  and 
yet  the  paper  today  is  pre-eminently  youthfnL 
hustling,  muscular.  It  is  hospitable  to  yonn* 
reporters  and  to  young  ideas.  And  it  has  won 
the  liking  of  young  men  and  women  readeri 
without  losing  the  loyalty  of  older  sub-cribWi. 

Passing  from  the  morning  papers  the 
pamphet  first  takes  up  the  Sun  which  h 
describes  as  follows : 

It  is  a  business  man’s  paper,  with  quidk, 
accurate  and  complete  reports  of  the  day’s 
markets  and  commercial  movements.  It  has 
comiietent  and  interesting  writers  on  siiorts  a, 
well  as  upon  books,  on  the  theater  as  well  ai 
on  finance.  The  famous  <  Id  phrase,  “if  you  see 
it  in  the  Sun,  it’s  so,”  implied  a  selection 
rather  than  an  exhaustive  covering  of  the  day’s 
affairs.  But  now  the  Sun  is  as  nearly  complete 
as  an  evening  newspaper  can  be  expected  to  be. 

The  next  paper  to  receive  attention  h 
the  .Very  York  Ei’cning  Post,  the  oldest 
newspaper  in  New  York  City,  but  the 
one  with  the  smallest  circulation.  The 
jiamphlet  adds,  however,  that  it  is  not 
likely  to  remain  the  one  with  the  small¬ 
est  circulation  because  it  is  a  favorite 
project  of  a  great  magazine  publisher. 
In  Park  Row  ami  uptown,  the  word  is. 
according  to  the  pamphlet,  “Watch  the 
Post.” 

And  then  the  pamphlet  has  a  section 
that  carries  the  head,  “And  the  Tale  Is 
Not  Half  Told.”  Here  rnay  be  found 
comment  about  the  American.  litcning 
Journal,  Evening  World,  Telegraph, 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  etc. 

Where  does  The  Xezv  Yorker  come  in? 
Get  the  pamphlet  and  see. 


TN  his  book  “Benjamin  Franklin" 
(Brentano’s)  Phillips  Russell  calls 
the  famous  printer-journalist  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  “the  first  civilized  American.”  In 
a  way  this  volume  is  about  a  newspaper¬ 
man  and  was  written  by  a  newspaperman. 


In  the  current  issue  of  the  Scholastic 
Editor  appears  an  article  from  the  pen 
of  Grant  M.  Hyde  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  on  “Appreciate  Your  Paper.”  It 
tells  how  newspapers  may  be  used  in  high 
schools  to  advantage.  The  Scholastic 
Editor  is  published  monthly  by  the  De- 
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'Height  of  Efficiency’ 


We  wish  to  thank  you  for  the 
prompt  manner  in  which  you  de¬ 
livered  a  part  for  the  distributor 
box  on  our  Model  26  machine.  We 
telegraphed  you  at  2:00  P.  M.  Wed¬ 
nesday,  and  received  the  part  early 
Thursday  morning.  We  consider 
this  the  height  of  efficiency  in  de¬ 
livery  service  for  which  we  again 
thank  you. 

The  Harter  School  Supply  Co. 

Qeveland,  Ohio 
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There  is  no  substitute  fior 
Buying  Power 

A  real  market  where  any  article  can  actually  be  sold  is 
definitely  limited  to  those  sections  of  the  city  or  territory 
where  enough  people  live  who  have  the  actual  means 
to  buy  the  article  and  pay  for  it  within  a  given  time. 

Therefore,  the  function  of  the  newspaper  is  to  show  the 
national  advertiser  the  number  of  people  that  either 
want  his  product  or  can  be  made  to  want  it,  and  how 
many  people  are  able  to  buy  it. 

Our  business  is  to  analyze  the  publisher’s  market  and 
prove  to  the  national  advertiser  that  its  bu3nng  power 
is  more  than  sufficient  to  make  it  worth  while  to  invest 
his  money  in  the  publishers  newspaper  space. 

In  brief,  we  are  specialists  in  preparing  surveys,  copy 
and  layout  campaigns  for  the  publisher.  If  you  are 
anxious  to  sell  your  space  to  the  national  advertiser,  get 
in  touch  with  us. 

**Tie  Up  Your  Newspaper  With  Your  Market** 
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Service 
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It  should  be  read  by  newspaj^rmen  be- 
■aist  the  author  took  his  assignment  to 
'■.fite  the  biography  just  as  though  a  city 
^tor  had  sent  him  out  to  get  the  facts. 

He  tells  the  story  of  Franklin’s  life  with- 
^  the  omission  of  those  unconventional 
^5  which  are  often  deleted  in  other 
^raphies  of  Franklin. 

\lr.  Russell  has  seen  service  in  the  field 
oi  joomalism  not  only  in  New  York  and 
II,  Philadelphia  but  also  in  London. 
While  in  the  latter  place  he  discovered 
Hiine  new  letters  and  interesting  docu- 
^ts  shedding  new  light  on  Franklin. 
Uter  he  discovered  other  Franklin  ma¬ 
terial  in  Paris.  Returning  to  this  country 
he  made  a  special  study  of  Franklin  items 
in  the  hands  of  private  collectors  and  in 
50  doing  unearthed  much  new  material, 
jhe  results  of  all  this  labor  will  be  found 
in  his  volume,  which  is  different  not  only 
in  subject  matter  but  also  in  mode  of 
treatment  from  other  lives  of  Franklin. 

It  opens,  for  example,  with  a  “Prefatory 
tatechism”  which  in  a  categorical  way 
jshs  and  answers  pivotal  questions  re¬ 
lating  to  the  life  of  Franklin. 

Mr.  Russell  tells  the  reader  somewhat 
in  detail  how  Franklin  became  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  his  brother’s  paper,  the  New 
England  Covrant,  after  James  Franklin 
had  been  forbidden  by  the  Massachusetts 
Ltiuncil  “to  print  or  publish  the  New 
I'jigland  Courant,  or  any  other  pamphlet 
,ir  paper  of  the  like  nature,  except  it  be 
ilrst  supervised  by  the  Secretary  of  this 
Province.”  He  then  tells  how  the  Weekly 
Mercury,  established  by  Andrew  Brad¬ 
ford  in  Philadelphia  in  1719,  commented 
satirically  on  this  drastic  order  and  re- 
ivints  tire  conclusion  of  the  Mercury 
story,  “By  private  letters  from  Boston, 
we  are  informed,  that  the  bakers  were 
under  great  apprehensions  of  being  forbid 
luking  any  more  bread,  unless  they  will 
submit  it  to  the  Secretary  as  supervisor- 
general  and  weigher  of  the  dough,  before 
it  is  baked  into  bread  and  offered  for 
sale.”  In  Boston  the  situation  was  met 
by  putting  at  the  mast  head  of  the  Cou¬ 
rant  the  name  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

The  final  outcome  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Russell : 

James,  keenly  conscious  of  his  own  recent 
coirardice  and  bitterly  envious  of  Benjamin’s 
mounting  success,  suffers  from  that  complex  so 
frequently  associated  with  the  word  inferiority. 
I'nable  to  prevail  over  his  younger  brother  by 
force  of  wdl  or  character,  he  again  resorts  to 
leatings.  Ben,  reminding  him  of  the  cancelled 
indentures,  proclaims  a  declaration  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  In  short,  he  quits. 

When  young  Franklin  “quit”  Boston 
he  sought  work  in  the  print  shop  in  New 
York : 

It  is  kept  by  William  Bradford,  the  first 
New  York  printer,  who  is  one  day  to  occupy  a 
grave  in  Trinity  Churchyard  so  that  smartly 
dressed  stenographers  and  pug-nosed  flappers 
may  have  a  noontime  centre  around  which  to 
eat  their  lettuce  sandwiches,  plentifully  spread 
with  mayonnaise.  Bradford  has  been  chased 
out  of  Pennsylv.ania  for  calling  William  Penn 
"ye  Lord  Penn”  and  other  deeds  offensive  to 
the  .Assembly. 

William  Bradford  had  not  yet  started 
his  New  York  Gazette  and  so  he  advised 
young  Franklin  to  seek  work  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  where  his  son  Andrew  was 
publishing  the  Mercury.  One  of  the  best 
chapters  is  that  describing  Franklin’s  new 
home  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love. 


Other  chapters  take  up  how  Franklin 
purchased  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  in 
1729,  a  paper  which  Samuel  Keimer  had 
founded  on  Dec.  24,  1728,  under  the 
grandiose  title  of  the  Universal  Instruc¬ 
tor  in  All  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Penn- 
sylvania  Gazette. 

Chapters  that  are  worth  more  than 
passing  mention  are  “The  Era  of  Poor 
Richard,”  "The  First  Thrills  from  Sci¬ 
ence,”  “Political  Slings  and  Arrows,”  and 
“A  Fur  Cap  among  Powdered  Heads.” 
These  titles  are  so  descriptive  of  chapter 
contents  that  no  other  comment  is  needed. 

The  sins  of  the  volume  are  those  of 
omission  rather  than  of  commission.  The 
great  service  that  Franklin  rendered  the 
American  public  through  improvement  of 
its  mail  service  is  completely  overlooked. 
This  service  began  when  Franklin  was 
appointed  postmaster  of  Philadelphia  and 
continued  long  after  he  had  been  made 
Postmaster-General  for  the  colonies.  How 
Franklin  helped  relatives  to  edit  and  pub¬ 
lish  papers  in  other  colonies  is  not  no¬ 
ticed  at  all  in  the  te.xt.  The  aid  which 
Franklin  gave  Benjamin  Mecom,  the  hus¬ 
band  of  his  favorite  sister,  has  not  even 
a  passing  mention.  But  possibly  Mr. 
Russell  thought  that  present  day  readers 
are  more  interested  in  Franklin  the  man 
than  in  Franklin  the  journalist.  But  to 
the  day  of  his  death  the  creator  of  Poor 
Richard  most  wished  to  be  remembered 
as  “B.  Franklin — Printer.” 
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pRKMOXT  OLDER, 


editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Call,  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  through  the  Macmillan  Company 
“My  Own  Story.”  Those  of  us  who 
pos.sess  the  first  edition  put  out  by  the 
Call  Publishing  Company  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  will  be  glad  to  have  this  new 
edition,  to  which  William  Allen  White, 
editor  of  the  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette, 
contributes  an  introduction.  This  volume 
by  .Mr.  Older  will  receive  the  attention 
it  deserves  in  an  early  issue  of  Editor 
&  PUBLISHKR. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

IT  seems  almost  impossible  to  write 
this  column  any  week  without  at  least 
some  passing  reference  to  The  Nation. 
The  issue  for  Dec.  15,  for  example,  has 
an  editorial  on  “The  Consolidation  of 
Newspapers”  which  comments  about  the 
purchase  for  the  Scripps-Howard  string 
of  four  more  dailies,  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News  and  Denver  Times,  the  Kno.v- 
ville  Sentinel  and  the  A^ews-Scimitar  of 
Memphis.  After  remarking  that  every 
week  sees  new  combinations,  the  editorial 
adds  that  the  air  of  Manhattan  is  full 
of  rumors  that  there  will  soon  be  a 
Scripps-Howard  daily  in  New  York. 

This  editorial  is  immediately  followed 
by  another  which  takes  up  the  complaint 
of  the  editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Independent  because  of  what  The 


Nation  said  about  “Real  Estate  versus 
Human  Lives  in  Elorida,”  an  article 
which  appeared  in  The  Nation  for  Oct.  13 
over  the  signature  of  Stella  Crossley. 

The  newspaper  article  in  The  Nation 
for  Dec.  15  which  will  probably  attract 
most  attention  is  the  one  entitled  “Man¬ 
ufacturing  News.”  This  article  deals 
with  the  reports  which  went  out  from 
Washington  at  the  alleged  suggestion  of 
the  Department  of  State  about  Mexico 
being  a  hotbed  of  Bolshevism. 

The  trend  of  the  article  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  following  quotation : 

The  United  Press  and  the  International  News 
Service  maintained  their  independence  and  dis¬ 
criminated  between  news  and  propaitanda.  NVe 
have  e.xamined  the  “flimsies”  of  both  agencies 
for  November  17,  and  the  dispatches  sent  out 
by  these  agencies  were  honest  news  reports 
limited  to  statements  of  fact.  They  did  not  aid 
the  State  Department  in  manufacturing  news — 
though  some  of  their  subscribers  bombarded 
them  with  protests  at  letting  themselves  be 
•‘fcooi)ed.”  ,  n,  , 

HE  Consolidated  Gas  Company  of 
New  York  City  publishes  a  monthly 
house  or.gan  called  Gas  Logic.  The  De¬ 
cember  issue  prints  a  brief  article  en¬ 
titled,  “Secrets  of  the  Interviewer’s  .Art.” 
It  is  from  the  nen  of  Hamilton  Peltz, 
who  covers  City  Hall  for  the  New  York 
Times. 

Mr.  I’eltz  believes  that  the  qualities 
that  make  for  successful  interviewing  are 
not  unlike  those  essential  to  good  sales¬ 
manship — assurance,  address,  patience, 
personality  and  resourcefulness. 

*  *  ♦ 

W7'  HILE  no  mention  is  made  on  the 
**  cover,  the  Outlook  for  Dec.  15, 
might  appropriately  be  called  the  Hall- 
Mills  number.  It  contains  an  editorial, 
“The  Hall-Mills  Case,”  It  prints  a  spe¬ 
cial  article,  “Five  Hours  in  Court  at  the 
Hall-Mills  Trial,”  by  E'dmund  Pearson, 
a  member  of  the  Outlook  staff.  In  the 
department.  “By  the  Way,”  which  con¬ 
cludes  the  Outlook  each  week,  there  are 
in  the  issue  for  Dec.  15  two  items  about 
the  case.  In  one  the  Outlook  seems  to 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  case  was 
weakened  by  the  collapse  of  the  testimony 
of  the  last  witness,  Frank  Caprio,  whose 
methods  were  exposed  in  the  Outlook 
for  Oct.  13,  1926;  in  the  other  the  Out¬ 
look  comments  about  the  remark  in  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher  that  the  Somerville 
court  stenographer  had  been  selling 
transcripts  of  the  complete  testimony  to 
19  newspapers  with  a  daily  charge  of  $50 
each.  The  Hall-Mills  case  is  again  trans¬ 
ferred  from  newspapers  to  the  magazines. 
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PILGRIM  MEETS  SOME  HEADLINERS 


-By  WILLIAM  P.  ROWLEY 


iipiLGRIM said  the  Shade  as  they 
entered  the  great  cavern,  “meet 
Mr.  Tilt."  He  beckoned  an  individual 
of  mien  almost  as  pleasant  as  the  odor 
of  a  Harlem  flat. 

“Howdy?”  Tilt  greeted;  “how’s 
tricks  ?”  Then,  without  waiting  a  reply, 
he  pulled  two  six  guns  out  of  his  pocket 
and  tired  them  off  in  rapid  succession,  Mr. 
the  reports  causing  the  fettered  giant  in 
the  corner  to  shake  his  chains  and  roar 
menacingly. 

“Hell!  This  place  is  deader’n  a  pickled 
herring!”  he  complained.  “I’m  going  to 
stir  up  something !”  And  with  that  he 


“I'm  agoin’  to  help  the  corn  belt  farm¬ 
er  1  I’m  agoin’  to  help  labor  and  aid 
women  and  children !”  Bill  shouted  in  a 
large  but  hollow  voice.  “He  means  it, 
too !”  the  large  man  cried — “Bill  Will 
Aid  Women  and  Qiildren!’’  .-Knd,  still 
shouting,  he  dragged  poor  Mr.  Bill  away 


stamped  away  to  pester  an  ugly  old  man 
who  snored  lustily  upon  a  bench. 

“Playful  individual,”  Pilgrim  observed 
dryly ;  “seems  like  1  ought  to  know  him 
— name’s  awfully  familiar.” 

“You  probably  saw  it  in  the  papers,” 
the  Shade  explained.  “He’s  always 
breaking  in  through  his  efforts  to  put  a 
little  punch  into  functions  he  attends. 
It’s  tilt  enlivens  board  meet  or  tilt  stirs 
up  peace  body  everywhere  he  goes.” 

“Oh,  yes ;  I  remember  him — but  who’s 
the  old  gent  he’s  trying  to  enliven  now?” 

Before  the  Shade  could  answer  a  large 
florid  man  wearing  a  black  felt  hat,  flow¬ 
ing  tie  and  Prince  Albert  coat  came  puff¬ 
ing  up,  dragging  a  hollow-eyed  indi¬ 
vidual  by  the  hand,  and  immediately  em¬ 
barked  upon  a  lengthy  eulogy  of  his 
companion,  ending  by  introducing  him 
as  Mr.  Bill. 

“I’m  agoin’  to  help  the  corn  belt  farm¬ 
ers  !”  Mr.  Bill  shouted  vehemently. 
“He'll  do  it,  too  I”  the  large  man  loudly 
assured;  “Bill  will  help  corn  belt  farm¬ 
ers  1”  Then,  hand  jn  hand,  off  they  wept 
again. 

"Mr,  Bill’s  a  great  promiser,”  the 
Shade  laughed,  “but  short  on  perform¬ 
ance.  He  means  well  and  has  some  abil¬ 
ity,  but  keeps  attempting  impossibilities. 
But  observe  Mr.  Tilt — that  old  bird  is 
his  cousin,  Mr.  Row,  sometimes  called 
Old  Row  or  Ugly  Row,  but  more  often 
just  plain  Row.  Nasty  individual,  with 
a  reputation  blacker’n  a  rooming  house 
tub.  You’ve  probably  read  about  him, 
too.  Whenever  he  attends  anything  the 
newspapers  make  quite  a  point  of  it.  It’s 
a  row  at  union  meeting  or  row  at  peace 
parley  or  row  breaks  up  Longshoremen’s 
ball.  Just  now  he's  resting.  He  at¬ 
tended  so  many  meetings  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Estimate  in  the  Hylan 
regime  that  he’s  still  worn  out.” 


Probe  suddenly  ran  over  and 
started  to  examine  an  old  gentleman  who 
sat  dipping  cans  of  varied  sizes  and  col¬ 
ors  into  a  huge  vat  of  sealing  wax. 

“That’s  Mr.  Pact,”  the  Shade  ex¬ 
plained,  “and  he’s  busy  sealing  things. 
Now,  note  as  Pact  Seals  Balkan  Accord. 
The  old  gent  means  well,  but  he’s  so 
near-sighted  that  he  often  gets  things 
mixed  up  and  has  it  all  to  do  over 
again.” 

A  bellow  of  rage  and  a  great  clanking 
of  chains  drew  Pilgrim's  attention  to 
the  fettered  giant  in  the  corner. 

“Don’t  mind  him,”  the  Shade  laughed 
reassuringly,  “that’s  Just  Old  Man 
Choas,  trying  to  break  loose.  He’s  a 
bad  actor  and  they  have  to  keep  him 
chained,  but  so  far  none  has  devised 
chains  which  will  hold  him  permanently. 
And  when  Chaos  breaks  loose  it's  quite 
a  happening.  .  .  .  That  bunglesome  half¬ 
wit  with  the  tin  crown  is  trying  to  help 
Mr.  Chaos  break  loose  for  it’s  only  when 
Chaos  Breaks  Loose  that  Pandemonium 
Reigns.  But  Mr.  Chaos  is  never  loose 
very  long  and  consequently  Mr.  Pande¬ 
monium’s  reigns  are  about  as  short  lived 
as  a  permanent  wave.”  He  glanced  at 
his  wrist  watch.  “We’d  better  be  get¬ 
ting  on,”  he  suggested;  “I’ll  have  to  get 
you  out  by  5  o’clock  or  the  union  will  be 
after  me.” 

Together  they  strolled  toward  the 
mouth  of  the  great  cavern.  Suddenly 
came  the  patter  of  running  feet  and  the 
large  man  overtook  them,  Mr.  Bill  in 
tow. 

“Wait!”  the  large  man  cried.  “Meet 
Mr.  Bill!” 

“Ye  Gods  1”  the  Shade  groaned ; 
“again  ?” 

“This  guy  is  getting  to  be  a  pain,”  Pil¬ 
grim  muttered. 

“Did  you  say  getting,”  the  Shade  de¬ 
manded  sarcastically. 

But  Mr.  Bill  paid  no  attention  either 
to  the  words  or  the  tone  in  which  they 
were  uttered. 

“I’m  agoin*  to  help  the  corn  belt  farm¬ 
er.  I’m  agoin’  to  help  labor  1  I’m  agoin’ 
to  aid  women  and  children.  I’m  agoin’ 


mind.  I’ll  fix  him  up.”  He  drew  a  flask 
marked  “Politics”  from  his  pocket. 
“This  is  the  magic  fluid  which  revives 
Mr.  Bill.  No  matter  how  badly  he’s 
killed,  I  can  always  revive  him  with 
this !” 

“My  God !”  gasped  the  Shade,  “we 
shot  the  wrong  one!” 

Grasping  Pilgrim’s  hand,  he  stumbled 
out,  as  Politics  Revived  Bill,  Tilt  Awoke 
Old  Row,  Chaos  Broke  Loose,  Pande¬ 
monium  Reigned  and  Probe  Found  Pact’s 
Weakness. 


and  a  Christmas  relief  campaign,  con- 
teiuled  that  they  were  in  no  way  in  com¬ 
pel  ition  with  the  fraternal  order  which 
brought  the  suit. 


M( 


DINES  COUNTRY  STAFF 


Introdi 


Village  and  rural  correspondents  of  the  ^ 
Hataina  (N.  Y.)  Neu.'s  were  guests  gf  I 
the  publishing  company  at  a  dinner  in  iht  il 
ilotel  Richmond  in  that  city.  A  pl^| 
inspection  and  an  entertainment  werr 
features  of  the  program. 


MILL  MOVES  TO  FINLAND 


British  Railway  Forced  Transfer  by  Re¬ 
fusal  to  Cut  Freight  Rates 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Because  a  railway  refused  to  make  suit¬ 
able  rates  for  the  transport  of  coal  to  the 
mills  and  shipments  of  paper,  Peter  Dix¬ 
on  &  Co.,  who  have  large  paper  mills  at 
Grimsby  and  Oughtibridge,  England,  have 
made  arrangements  for  new  mills  to  be 
erected  in  Finland,  instead  of  in  England 
as  previously  intended. 

The  railway  company  would  have  had 
the  handling  of  90,000  tons  of  timber  and 
40.000  tons  of  pulp  annually,  and  also  the 
transportation  from  mine  to  mill  of  1,500 
tons  of  coal  each  week,  but  refused  to 
consider  the  rate  concessions  asked  by  the 
paper  company. 


HOOT  OWLS  WIN 


“Look  at  that  long  nosed  caricature 
snooping  about  1”  Pilgrim  interrupted. 


The  Shade  glanced  quickly,  then  looked 
about  in  apprehension  and  shivered  deli¬ 
cately,  like  a  fat  w'oman  in  a  flivver. 
“Sh — careful !”  he  warned ;  “there  may 
be  a  senatorial  investigating  committee 
down  here— there  is  everywhere  else. 
He’s  a  great  friend  of  the  senators.  His 
name  is  Probe.” 

“Oh,  yes;  Probe  involved  Fall  in  Tea¬ 
pot  Dome  Case,”  didn’t  he? 

“Yes;  he’s  always  getting  people  into 
scrapes — or  getting  them  out.  One  day 
you  read  where  Probe  Involves  Banker 
and  the  next  where  Probe  clears  Suspect.” 

“Well,  here  he  is !”  the  voice  of  the 
large  man  broke  in,  as  he  dragged  Mr. 
Bill  to  a  halt.  “Go  on.  Bill,  tell  ’em 
what  yoq’re  going  to  do — I’ll  stand  by 
yop  !’■ 


the  sale  of  pink  suspenders,  promote 
peace,  provide  better  railway  service 


from  Hoboken,  improve  cattle  and  out¬ 
law  war !”  he  shouted.  “I’m  agoin’  to 


Pilgrim’s  eyes  met  those  of  the  Shade. 
By  silent  assent  they  drew  their  pistols 
and  emptied  them  into  poor  Mr.  Bill. 
He  crumpled  to  the  floor. 

“Now  look  what  you’ve  gone  and 
done!”  the  large  man  wailed.  “Promis¬ 
ing  Bill  is  killed  1  .  .  .  But  never 
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EVENING  APPEAL  TAKES  I.  N.  S. 


The  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Evening 
peal,  the  new  afternoon  edition  of  tht 
Commercial-Appeal,  has  contracted  for 
the  full  leased  wire  service  of  Interna- 
tic.nal  News  Service,  effective  Dec.  2(1 
it  was  announced  this  week.  r 


The  reason  more  people  had  shoes  half 
soled  in  the  old  days  was  because  the  up¬ 
pers  were  worth  it. — Vancouv&  Sun. 


Fraternal  Order  Drops  Suit  to  Make 
Radio  Club  Change  Name 

On  motion  of  the  plaintiffs,  a  suit 
pending  in  the  federal  court  against  the 
Keep  Growing  Wiser  Order  of  Hoot 
Owls,  a  fun  organization  connected  with 
the  Portland  Oregonian’s  radio  station, 
KGW,  has  been  dismissed. 

The  suit  was  brought  by  the  national 
fraternal  Order  of  Owls  to  restrain  the 
Hoot  Owls  from  using  the  word  “Owl” 
in  their  name.  The  Hoot  Owls,  who  ex¬ 
ist  for  entertainment  purposes  only,  with 
the  exception  of  a  division  for  shut-ins 
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ErWIN,  dead  at  67,  WAS 
modern  ad  pioneer 

Introduced  American  Agency  Method* 
to  Europe  and  Was  Among  Fir»t 
to  Obtain  Million-Dollar 
Appropriation 


N.  Y.  WORLD  VETERAN  DIES 

William  James  Wilson,  statistician  in 
the  auditor’s  department  of  the  Xciv  York 
1 1' arid  since  1892,  died  last  week  at  his 
home  at  209  Avenue  F,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Wilson  joined  the  World  staff  at  the 
time  he  was  associated  with  Col.  Georgo 
Harvey  in  raising  a  popular  campaign 
fund  for  the  election  of  President  Grover 
Cleveland.  He  was  a  vestryman  and 
treasurer  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  in  Brooklyn.  Funeral 
services  were  held  there  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  Dec.  12.  Mr.  Wilson  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Mary  E.  Wilson,  former 
treasurer  of  the  Women's  Press  Club. 


Illinois^ 


Charles  R.  Erwin,  67,  pioneer  adver¬ 
tising  agency  man  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
died  Dec.  14  at  his  winter  home  in  Win¬ 
ter  Haven,  Fla.  He  had  been  engaged 
in  advertising  work  for  40  years.  His 
death  followed  an  illness  of  several 

Erwin  retired  from  the  presidency 
of  Lord  &  Thomas  in  1913  and  returned 
to  the  advertising  business  in  1915,  when 
with  Louis  R.  Wasey,  he  formed  the 
Krwin,  Wasey  &  Co.  agency.  The  com¬ 
ply  has  a  Chicago  office,  a  New  York 
office,  and  foreign  offices  in  London, 

Paris,  Berlin.  Stockholm.  Brussels,  Co¬ 
penhagen,  Helsingfors,  Milan,  Rotterdam 
and  Zurich.  Mr.  Erwin  introduced  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  methods  to  Europe 
when  he  opened  the  London  office,  the 
first  of  the  foreign  branches. 

He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
.American  Association  of  Advertising 
.\gencies,  and  chairman  of  that  associa¬ 
tion’s  finance  committee.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  agency  men  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  expenditure  of  a  million-dollar 
appropriation  in  advertising. 

Mr.  Erwin  was  a  member  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  club,  the  Chicago  Athletic  asso¬ 
ciation,  Racquet  club.  North  Shore  Golf 
club.  Knoll wocxl  Golf  club.  Lake  Shore 
.Athletic  club,  and  the  Akron,  O.,  City 

Club.  He  was  born  in  Chicago.  His  «  r  .  o  a  •  r-  j-  j 

wife,  eight  daughters  and  a  son  survive  Antomo  Express,  dted 

recently  m  San  Antonio.  Before  her 
marriage  she  was  Margaret  Burgess  of 

-  Marion,  O. 

En  E.  Swisher,  51,  printer  and  news¬ 
paper  correspondent  of  Ripley,  O.,  died 
a  few  days  ago,  in  a  hospital  in  Cincin¬ 
nati. 

Byron  A.  Dunn,  84,  Missouri  news¬ 
paper  editor  and  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War,  died  at  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  re¬ 
cently.  He  edited  the  old  Marysville 
(Mo.)  Republican  for  many  years. 

Miss  Mattie  Belle  McGr.vth,  pioneer 
Louisiana  newspaper  woman,  died  re¬ 
cently  at  Baton  Rouge.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Gen.  John  McGrath, 
Confederate  veteran  and  newspaper  man. 

Harold  Vallee.  editor  of  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  (O.)  Daily  Times,  and  former 
editor  of  the  Greenville  (Ill.)  Sun,  died 
recently  at  Portsmouth,  O. 

William  Field,  formerly  editor  of  the 
^^ontgomery  County  Leader,  published  at 
New  Florence,  Mo.,  and  before  that  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lilbourn  (Mo.)  Herald,  died 
recently  in  a  Chicago  hospital. 

Marcus  L.  Sammons,  68,  for  35  years 
publisher  of  the  Hardzvare  and  Imple- 


®bituarg 

TJL’GH  MeVEY,  48,  veteran  Kansas 
newspaperman  and  advertising  agency 
owner,  died  in  a  hospital  at  Kansas  City 
recently  after  suffering  from  a  nervous 
and  mental  breakdown.  At  one  time  he 
was  advertising  manager  of  Successful 
Farming.  Des  Moines,  and  he  later  went 
to  Topeka  as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Capper  publications.  Seven  years  ago 
Mr.  MeVey  moved  to  Wichita  where  he 
became  affiliated  with  the  Southwestern 
.■Advertising  Company.  Later  he  estab¬ 
lished  his  own  advertising  agency. 

John  Smith,  for  many  years  editor  of 
the  Smithland  (Ky.)  Banner,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  West  Kentucky  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  is  dead  at  Gulfport,  Miss. 

Frank  L.  Church,  57,  editor  of  the 
Stockton  (Mo.)  Journal  for  25  years  and 
prominent  in  Democratic  affairs  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  died  Dec.  1. 

Mrs.  Fred  H.  Wagner,  35,  of  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex.,  writer  and  formerly  on  the 


CHARLES  BELMONT  DAVIS 


Former  Herald  Tribune  Dramatic  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Writer  Die*  in  South 

Charles  Belmont  Davis,  formerly 
dramatic  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  died  on  Dec.  9  at  Hillcroft 
Sanitorium.  near  Asheville,  N.  C.  He 
had  been  ill  for  a  long  time,  but  arrived 
at  the  Sanitorium  only  ten  days  before  his 
death. 

Mr.  Davis  had  been  interested  in  the 
theater  for  many  years.  Shortly  after 
leaving  Lehigh  University,  where  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  scholastic  and 
athletic  activities,  he  attached  himself  to 
Broadway’s  theatrical  life,  then  centered 
about  Union  Square. 

He  was  a  brother  of  the  late  Richard 
Harding  Davis,  famous  novelist  and  war 
correspondent. 

Mr.  Davis  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  on 
Jan.  24,  1866.  His  father  was  one  time 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

He  came  to  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  in  1923. 

Titles  of  volumes  containing  short 
stories  by  Mr.  Davis  are  “A  Friend  of  the 
Family,”  “The  Borderland  of  Society,” 
“The  Stage  Door,”  “The  Lodger  Over¬ 
head,”  “Tales  of  the  Town,”  “In  .Another 


ruooc  Journal.  Dallas,  died  recently  at 

Dallas.  He  was  a  native  of  Woodville, 
Tenn. 

Charles  E.  Reinhard,  65,  who 
founded  the  old  Daily  Courier,  a  Ger¬ 
man  paper  at  Columbus,  O.,  died  a  few 
days  ago. 

William  W.  Colson,  60,  newspaper 

u _  ...  ..XT  .L-  xr'»  J  ..TT  advertising  specialist  and  former  secre- 

^  tary  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Press  Club, 

died  at  his  Winthrop  home  Dec.  8,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  long  illness. 

Dr.  Nehemiah  Mossesohn,  73,  Jew¬ 
ish  scholar,  founder  and  editor  of  the 
Jewish  Tribune,  died  on  Dec.  10  at 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital  in  New  York  City, 
after  an  operation  performed  three  weeks 
earlier. 

Sydney  B.  Vinct-nt,  52,  formerly  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Associated  Press  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  died  at  a  hospital  in  that 
city  on  Dec.  9,  following  an  operation. 
Mr.  Vincent  began  his  career  as  an  office 
boy  for  the  .Associated  Press  in  San 
Francisco  35  years  ago. 

INTERTYPE  BRANCH  MOVES 

The  Mid-Western  branch  of  the  Inter¬ 
type  Corporation,  which  has  for  some 
years  been  located  at  127  North  Sanga¬ 
mon  street,  Oiicago,  has  moved  its  offices 
to  130  North  Franklin  street,  that  city. 
Frank  A.  Hill  is  manager. 


EDWARD  EVARTS  MARRIOTT 

Fidward  Evarts  Marriott,  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Amer¬ 
ican.  and  a  former  city  editor  of  the  Nezv 
^  ork  Ez’ening  World,  died  this  week  in 
New  York.  He  entered  the  newspaper 
business  on  the  New  A’ork  World  30 
.rears  ago.  He  had  also  worked  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Philadelphia.  He  had  been  with 
the  American  since  1916. 


A.  P.  CORRESPONDENT  DIES 

Leaving  a  message  that  the  Associated 
Press  should  be  covered  on  the  story  of 
ffis  death,  James  M.  Shepherd,  65,  for 
36  years  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  correspon- 
^t  for  the  A.  P.,  died  Dec.  14.  Mr. 
Shepherd  was  owner  of  the  Warrensburg 
Standard  Herald  from  1897  to  19(16. 


Hds  more  Concrete.  Highways 
than  any  other  State— 


Illinois  is  building  concrete  highways  more  than  twice  as  last  as 


any  other  State  and  has 

a  bigger  program  in  sight. 

The  record 

of  the  six  leading  States 

is  as  follows; 

Built 

Built 

Built  1919 

in  1923 

in  1924 

to  1925 

Illinois . 

.1,041.0 

1,113.5 

4,104.5 

California  . 

164.1 

177.9 

3,465.9 

New  York  . 

. .  397.0 

551.2 

2,794.2 

Pennsylvania . 

365.0 

624.2 

2,707.2 

Michigan  . 

. .  319.0 

576.2 

2,042.2 

Wisconsin  . 

. .  432.0 

269.2 

1,921.2 

Since  Illinois  has  the  most  complete  railroad  system,  with  more 
railroads  per  square  mile  than  any  other  State,  these  highway 
statistics  prove  that  Illinois  has  the  best  transportation  system 
of  any  State,  which  further  demonstrates  that  all  barriers  be¬ 
tween  city  and  country  have  disappeared. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  wealth  of  Illinois.  These 
facts  have  long  been  established.  With  every  known  facility, 
and  convenience  for  travel  and  intercourse,  it  is  only  natural 
that  people  living  in  a  territory  rich  in  industry,  agriculture,  and 
commerce,  should  be  able  to  enjoy  life  to  its  fullest  degree. 


Illinois  is  your  market.  You  can’t  overlook  it. 
from  these  newspapers. 


Get  the  facts 


Kates 

Kates 

for 

for 

2.S00 

10.000 

Circulation 

Lines 

Lines 

•Aurora  Beacon-News . 

.(E) 

18,918 

.07 

.07 

fChicago  Herald  &  Examiner..., 

.(M) 

385,276 

.55 

.55 

tChicago  Herald  &  Examiner. . . . 

.(S) 

1,153,360 

1.10 

1.10 

Chicago  Daily  Journal . . 

.(E) 

123,469 

.26 

.24 

•Evanston  News  Index . 

.(E) 

7,631 

.05 

.05 

•Freeport  Journal-Standard . 

.(E) 

9,545 

.045 

.045 

•Joliet  Herald  News . 

.(E) 

19,644 

.07 

.07 

•Mattoon  Journal  Gazette . 

.(E) 

5,836 

.04 

.04 

•Moline  Dispatch . 

.(E) 

12,048 

.05 

.05 

•Monmouth  Daily  Review  Atlas. . 

.(E) 

5,338 

.035 

.035 

•Peroria  Star . (S)  23,050 

(E) 

30,429 

.085 

.07 

•Rock  Island  Argus . . . 

.(E) 

11,364 

.05 

.05 

•Waukegan  Daily  Sun . 

.(E) 

5,348 

.03 

.03 

*A.  B.  C.  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1926 
fGovemment  Statement,  March  31,  1926 
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Editor  &  Publish  or  for  December  18,  1926 


DEEP  STUDY  OF  LIGHTING  PROBLEMS 
MADE  IN  NEW  S.  F.  BULLETIN  PLANT 


Special  Pulley  Lights  Placed  Over  Auto  Shavers  and  Casting 
Machines — Strong  Overhead  Illumination  Over  Copy 
and  Proof  Desks — Few  Individual  Installations 


i^TDRINTERS,  in  fact  all  newspaper 
men,  are  the  hardest  people  in  the 
world  to  please  on  lighting,”  said  G.  A. 
Trent,  superintendent  of  the  building  and 
newspaper  publishing  plant  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bulletin,  in  the  new  modern 
home  of  this  large  daily  paper,  on  Mis¬ 
sion  street. 

“And  in  planning  this  building  I  aimed 
to  do  away  with  individual  lighting  as  far 
as  possible  and  depend  upon  general,  over¬ 
head  illumination  for  results  in  all  de¬ 
partments. 

“The  bureau  of  illumination  of  the 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company  worked 
hand  in  hand  with  me  on  the  lighting 
problem,  and  in  most  departments  the 
original  installations,  consisting  of  two 
different  types  of  ceiling  lights,  have  with¬ 
stood  all  ordeals  of  ‘kicking’  and  are  still 
in  use,  giving  very  satisfactory  results. 

“But  the  atmosphere  of  gloom  formerly 
characteristic  of  all  departments  of  a 
newspaper,  had  to  be  retained  particularly 
in  two  of  our  departments,  in  the  press¬ 
room  and  over  the  linotype  machines  in 
the  composing  room. 

“For  the  linotype  operators  the  strong 
overhead  lights  distracted  the  eyes  of  the 
men  from  their  copy  and  interfered  with 
their  sight  of  keyboard  and  the  slug  as¬ 
sembly.  So  over  the  ‘linos’  all  is  in  dark¬ 
ness,  as  before,  with  the  regular  low 
operator’s  light  the  only  illumination  for 
this  work. 

“But  when  it  comes  to  repairs  and  ad¬ 
justments.  it  is  here  that  our  powerful 
overhead  lights  come  in  handily,  and  so 
the  lights  overhead  have  their  periods  of 
usefulness  in  the  linotype  department,  al¬ 
though  not  wanted  by  the  operators. 

“In  designing  the  lights,  in  every  de¬ 
partment,  from  editorial  offices  to  press¬ 
room,  and  in  making  arrangements  for 
switching  them  on  and  off,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  electrolier  switches.  This  for 
the  reason  that  men  are  coming  and  going 
at  various  times  of  the  day. 

“At  certain  hours  the  editorial  offices 
are  a  blaze  of  light,  while  at  other  times 
they  seem  dim,  although  there  is  sufficient 
light  for  the  work  in  hand  wherever 
needed. 

“Two  important  places  where  light 
without  shadow  must  he  provided  arc  the 
horse-shoe  copy  desk,  in  the  city  room, 
and  the  composing  room  copy  desk. 

“Only  two  lights  are  necessary  over  the 
copv  desk,  due  to  the  installation  of  com- 
pletel.v  inclosed  elass  opal  howls,  equipped 
with  similar  reflectors.  The  ceilings  are 
a  dead  white,  without  glare,  and  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  ravs  from  the  fixttire  is  all 
downward,  giving  a  dead  white  light  with¬ 
out  glare  and  without  shadow. 

“In  the  composing  room,  in  place  of 
individual  lights,  we  have  found  ceiling 
lights  to  be  the  best  for  the  make-up  desks 
and  racks.  Four  strong  ceiling  lights, 
with  opal  globes  and  diffusing  reflectors 
provide  bright  illumination  over  a  line  of 
8  make-up  desks  as  well  as  illuminating 
a  portion  of  the  general  overhead,  through 
the  ports  provided  in  the  reflectors. 

“Two-hundred  watt  globes  have  been 
found  sufficient  for  all  ceiling  lights,  al¬ 
though  300  watts  bulbs  were  at  first  em- 
ploved. 

“In  the  editorial  room  are  52  lights,  and 
in  the  composing  room  45.  all  of  the  ceil¬ 
ing  variety,  although  some  extra  indi¬ 
vidual  lights  are  installed.  The  latter 
room  is  116  feet  lone  and  50  feet  wido, 

.\s  an  example  of  the  office  room  light¬ 
ing  in  the  big  newspaper  home,  in  the 
private  office  of  the  publisher,  C.  S. 
Stanton,  there  is  a  single  ceiling  light, 
with  opal,  inclosed,  ornamented  bowl  and 
reflector,  all  of  glass,  which  provides  all 
the  illumination  necessarv  for  the  whole 
18  X  22  foot  office,  no  desk  lights  being 
necessary  even  for  reading  the  fine  print 
of  the  newspapers. 

“It  was  in  the  press  room  that  we  had 
to  cjnnge  all  of  our  ideas  on  lighting. 


By  JAMES  V.  MURRAY 

We  had  to  abandon  the  idea  of  general 
lighting  for  reasons  of  efficiency  as  well 
as  economy.  Safety,  too,  crept  in  here  for 
consideration. 

“Except  for  the  retention  oi  a  tew  fix¬ 
tures  of  the  ceiling  variety,  with  diffus¬ 
ing  reflectors,  for  general  use  in  this  large, 
high-studded  room,  we  had  to  go  back  to 
internal  lighting  of  the  presses  with  small 
lamps,  particularly  the  big  color  press. 

“Only  at  the  head  ends  of  our  white 
paper  presses  do  we  depend  upon  ceiling 
lights. 

“On  all  of  these  big  presses  there  are 
rows  of  red  an<l  white  signal  lights. 

“While  the  presses  are  running,  the 
rows  of  white  lamps  along  the  sides  are 
lighted,  showing  everything  ‘all  clear’  for 
running.  When  the  presses  are  stopp<.-J 
for  the  purpose  of  making  repairs  or  re¬ 
adjustments,  or  for  fastening  on  the  stere¬ 
otype  plates,  the  red  lights  along  the 
presses  show,  warning  anyone  from 
throwing  in  the  switch  to  start  them  going 
while  men  are  at  work  on  them. 

“According  to  the  blueprint  plans  on 
power  for  the  presses,  the  contactor  boxes 
should  be  installed  under  the  presses.  But 
I  changed  to  having  them  mounted  on  a 
metal  rack  behind  the  switchboard  panels. 
For  I  found  that  the  contactor  points, 
with  their  tendency  to  burr  in  use,  picked 
up  grease  very  readily  under  the  presses, 
while  in  a  dry,  clean  place  they  do  not 
get  so  dirty. 

In  addition  the  whole  installation  stands 
up  better  behind  the  switchboard  panels, 
in  clean  surroundings,  than  it  would  under 
the  presses,  and  we  have  also  saved  several 
hundreds  of  dollars  on  wiring  by  having 
them  w'here  they  are. 

“The  controller  boxes  are  the  heart  of 
the  system,  and  with  the  signal  system, 
which  lights  the  white  and  red  safety 
lights,  out  of  order,  the  presses  cannot  be 
started.  It  all  ties  in  together.  They  are 
now  easy  of  access  and  control,  as  well  as 
being  in  a  better  position  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  cleanliness  and  longer  life  in 
service. 

“I  learned  a  little  trick  about  ‘light-on- 
work’  by  observing  conditions  in  the 
stereotyping  department.  At  the  auto¬ 
shaver,  which  trims  the  bent  plates  pre¬ 
paratory  to  going  over  to  the  presses  for 
installation,  the  man  at  work  often  needs 
to  get  a  close  light  on  his  job.  .‘\nd  the 
same  thing  is  true  at  the  casting  machines, 
of  which  we  have  two,  with  dirt,  or  bits  of 
lead,  liable  to  accumulate  in  the  molds. 
To  make  perfect  plates,  and  to  trim  them 
perfectlv,  as  must  he  done,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  some  kind  of  an  arrangement 
which  can  be  brought  down  right  on  top 
of  the  job. 

“Using  a  very  long  cord.  I  arranged  two 
pullevs,  with  the  lower  one  counter- 
weighted  for  carrying  the  long  length  of 
cord.  Without  removing  his  eyes  from 
his  work,  the  man  can  reach  up  and  easily 
and  quickly  pull  the  light  dowm  to  the  job. 
When  he  lets  go.  the  light  flies  up  again, 
out  of  the  way.  and  at  the  same  time  the 
cord,  rove  through  the  pulleys,  is  kept 
clear  at  all  times  of  the  machines.  The 
counter-weight  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
lower  pullev  prr<vides  the  spring  for  the 
lamp  cord.” 

The  new  home  of  the  Bulletin  on  Mis¬ 
sion  street,  in  San  Francisco,  is  thorough¬ 
ly  modem  and  handsome  in  appearance. 

Mr.  Trent  has  the  same  affection  for 
the  new  home  as  a  parent  would  for  his 
first-born,  having  supervised  construction 
of  the  building  from  the  foundation  up¬ 
ward. 


ADDS  MONDAY  EDITION 

The  Santa  Barbara  fCal.1  Morning 
Press,  beginning  with  the  Dec.  6  issue, 
became  a  seven-day  newspaper.  Hitherto 
no  edition  has  been  published  on  Monday 
morning. 


MORE  LIGHT,  MORE  WORK 


So  Finds  a  British  Commission  After 

Investigation  of  Print  Shops 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
I^xDox,  Dec.  10.  —  The  officially  ap¬ 
pointed  Industrial  Fatigue  Research  Board 
in  England  has  recently  undertaken, 
through  its  Illumination  Research  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  number  of  experiments  in  light¬ 
ing  in  a  large  printing  shop.  The  inves¬ 
tigation  has  been  assisted  by  the  Joint 
Industrial  Council  of  the  Printing  and 
-Allied  Trades,  and  the  results  of  the  ex¬ 
periments,  puhlished  by  the  Stationery 
Gflice,  show  clearly  that  larger  output 
and  fewer  mistakes  are  the  result  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  illumination,  even  in  what 
are  regarded,  as  well-lighted  offices. 


MACHINERY  FIRMS  MERGE 


Three  Companies  Serving  Printers 
Form  Harris-Seybold-Potter  Company 

Consolidation  of  three  companies  spe¬ 
cializing  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery 
for  printers,  lithographers,  publishers, 
hookbiiulers  and  the  allied  industries  was 
announced  last  week  by  R.  V.  Mitchell, 
president  of  the  Harris  .Automatic  Press 
Company,  Cleveland. 

Companies  included  are  the  Harris  Au- 


toniatic  Press  Company,  Scvdxild  Machine 
Company.  Dayton,  and  Premier  &  Potter 
Printing  Press  Company,  New  York 
.A  new  company  has  been  organized 
and  called  the  Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Company.  A  public  offering  of  $2,0%. 
0(XI  6  per  cent  debenture  bonds  has  be® 
underwritten  by  the  Union  Trust  Com¬ 
pany.  Cleveland;  Hornblower  &  Weeks 
and  R.  V.  Mitchell  &  Co.,  New  York 


ADDING  PRINTER  CIRCUITS 


New  A.  P.  Plan  Will  Benefit  Small  - 
per  Members  J 

Several  new  printer  circuits  will  be  | 
optnetl  up  by  the  Associated  Press  f 
shortly  after  Jan.  1,  Alilton  (iarges,  traf-  J 
fic  superintendent  announced  tJiis  week,  | 
\bout  25  small  member  newspajiers  now  | 
taking  pony  reports  will  then  be  served 
by  printer  machines,  he  said. 

“This  is  a  step  toward  supplying  the 
smaller  newspapers  with  an  intermediate 
service  between  the  pony  and  the  leased 
wire,”  Mr.  Garges  explained. 

“We  have  under  consideration  a  ne« 
type  of  printer,  which  will  enable  us  to  ^ 
take  care  of  the  wants  of  smaller  papers  f 
with  only  a  slight  increase  in  expense 
over  the  present  telephone  pony.” 

The  .A.  P.  now  operates  about  30 
printer  circuits,  according  to  Mr.  Garges. 
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USED  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Scott  16,  24  and  32'Page  Preacea 


4iOSS  24  and  28-page  presaea  good  for  blaak 
or  color  work,  alao  Goaa  Scztn^a. 

HOE  Pony  Quadruple,  Quadruple,  Sextupla, 
Sextuple  color  Preaa,  Octuple  and  DoidsU  Sm- 
tuple  Preasea. 

DUPLEX  Metropolitan  Quadruple  atareotypa 
preaaea — print  up  to  32  pagea. 

Available  For  Early  Delivery 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Main  Offloa  k  raotory . Flalngald,  V.  t. 

Merw  York  Offloe. -Brokaw  Bldg.,  1487  Broadway 
CUoago  OlBoa . Kanadnaak  Blaah 


Newspaper  Conveyors 

take  the  papers  in  a  steady  stream,  as  fast  as  the 
presses  can  deliver  them,  up,  overhead,  around 
corners,  through  a  ceiling  or  a  wall  to  wherever 
they're  wanted  for  mailing  or  delivery.  Elimi¬ 
nating  waste  and  delay  by  their  speedy,  depend¬ 
able  operation  they  are  prohiable  equipment  for 
papers  large  or  small.  Newspaper  plants  from 
London  to  Tokio  have  been  using  them  for  years. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  speed  deliveries 
from  your  presses. 

The  CUTLER. HAMMER  Mfg.  Co. 

‘Pioneer  ^fn.  of  €Uclri{  Control  oApparatur 
1203  St.  Paul  Avenue 
MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

CUTLER-HAMMER 


The  Buer  of  Equipment 
and  Supplies  reads  the 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Composing  Room 
Furniture 
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as  made  by  us  will  speed 
up  production  and  re¬ 
duce  costs — a  real  saving 
in  your  Pay  Roll.  Are 
you  interested?  If  so, 
consult  your  regular  deal¬ 
er  in  printers’  supplies 
or  write  us  direct. 

Do  it  now! 

HAMILTON  MFG.  CO. 
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TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 


Machiae 

\Potter 

Yorlt 

Id-Potter 
,  52.000, 
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York. 
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EDITOR  t,  PUBLISHER 
Clas.iSed  Advertijing 
Information 

transient  rates 

SITUATIONS  (CgH  wHh  Order) 
CLASSinCATIONS 

(Lash  with  Order) 

‘  -  M  per  line 

4  Tunes  -  .55  per  line 


= - employment  .  — 

=  =iSgXMENT 


MECHANICAL 

^SFoF££'-  sir"  ■ 

£S."5fV” 

s  -"-  B-Afc-p-jg  S3,s>S”Sf 


pJatt*  wide  twn  r.M  ^ 

'«■  with  turtles,  chasei’  .i'*‘?®"-PaKe 
'leces,  motors  for  <aiJ  foU't. 


■  ^  per  Ihie  required.  White  H  aao  V^'.^'oces  and 

^e  space  charge  at  same  rate  n«.  l<  ^  ^ 

daily;  P"!*®"*  •"  the  North  R.iSo  P’“S.®-  At  .P'j*.*'''':^-  Also  large  ’*’:8®  variety  of 


aliout  30 

'■■  ^rarges. 


ADVERTJSING 

General  Promotion 


«!r^V:Sr"  "-“-s: 

Circulation  Manager  12  v»  .  ~  -  oTl - — — 

years  of  aee  mirTf-i'  ii  ^®ars  experience  1’  Account  of  - - — _ 

Siod  business  incr^eV^i’o  8®“'"*  Xs  t«-  sale 

h®td,  on  morning  and  even.nS'*^  ^  competitive  P„ii**  "  '*h  complete  stereotv*-  tabular  newspaper 
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A  DOUBLE  service  is  rendered  by  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Daily 
Colonist  of  Victoria,  B.  C.,  through  the 


vertising  the  advantages  of  having  hats 
cleaned  and  shoes  repaired.  The  cam¬ 
paign  ran  a  half  page,  twice  each  week, 
pro-rated  among  the  dealers  participating. 


use  of  the  telephone.  It  will  put  m  an 
ad  phoned  in  and  will  take  answers  to 
blind  ads  via  phone,  writing  out  answers 
and  placing  them  in  boxes,  to  save  re¬ 
spondent  from  coming  in,  or  depending 
upon  the  mail,  saving  much  time  in 
either  case. — C.  M.  L. 


Newspapers  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  increased 
their  holiday  space  sales  this  season 
tlirough  arrangements  with  electrical  deal¬ 
ers  on  a  co-operative  advertising  plan. 
Two  pages  made  up  of  ads  from  various 
dealers  were  carried  on  different  days  in 
which  people  were  advised  to  buy  elec¬ 
trical  gifts  and  in  which  the  names  and 
locations  of  the  advertisers  were  stressed. 
On  two  other  days  one  local  new;spaper 
built  up  two  pages  of  advertising  in 
appeals  from  merchants  and  stores  to 
those  drawing  Christmas  club  accounts. 
The  stores  asked  the  depositors  to  spend 
their  money  in  their  stores. — T.  J.  B., 
Scranton,  Pa. 


-B.  A.  T. 


January  is  an  opjwrtune  month  for  a 
story  on  the  gain  in  motor  car  registra¬ 
tion  in  your  city,  showing  the  gain  over 
previous  years.  Why  not  work  up  a 
special  automobile  page  wdth  this  feature 
as  the  leading  attraction  and  get  some 
business  from  the  four  or  five  dealers  of 
the  motor  cars  which  showed  the  great¬ 
est  increase  in  sales  during  the  year  or 
which  led  the  field  in  total  sales? — W.  C. 
Christensen. 


CRUSADES  FOR  BREVITY 

Swope  of  World  Asks  Staff  for  More 
and  Shorter  Stories 

Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  e.xecutive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Neze  York  World,  is  campaign¬ 
ing  within  his  own  organization  to  get 
staff  writers  to  produce  more  and  shorter 
stories. 

Length  is  not  a  measure  of  excellence, 
he  contends,  while  brevity  frequently  is. 
He  has  made  it  plain  to  staff  members 
that  the  only  “absolute  must”  on  the 
World  is  shorter  stories. 

Mr.  Swope  is  of  the  opinion  that  it 
requires  the  greatest  reportorial  and 
writing  skill  to  produce  a  story  briefly, 
interestingly  and  with  full  justice  to  the 
various  values.  He  has  ordered  that  on 
any  average  day  not  more  than  two  sto¬ 
ries  in  the  World  should  run  longer  than 
ftne  column.  He  wants  his  reporters  to 
understand  that  the  city  desk  order  to 
“write  a  paragraph”  is  rather  a  stimula¬ 
tion  to  do  a  good  job  than  an  indication 
of  unimportance. 

World  men  and  women  have  been  urged 
to  study  copies  of  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
a  paper  noted  for  its  policy  of  condensa¬ 
tion. 
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The  Christmas  holidays  will  find  many 
strangers  in  your  city.  Many  of  them 
will  find  the  time  hanging  heavily  on 
their  hands.  Why  not  devote  a  section 
of  your  paper  to  advertisements  and 
notices  of  various  social  activities  that 
are  sure  to  interest  a  stranger.  Head 
the  section  “How  the  stranger  can  spend 
the  holiday  in  our  city,”  or  some  such 
title. — C.  E.  Pellissier,  Boston. 


The  Beverly  (N.  J.)  Banner  recently 
ran  the  following  contest ;  .\  quart  of 

gasoline  was  put  into  a  new  motorcycle. 
The  one  guessing  the  number  of  miles 
the  machine  ran  on  this  amount  of  gas 
received  $10  in  gold.  Other  near  guessers 
won  prizes  donated  by  advertisers  on  the 
page  building  up  interest  in  contest  and 
announcing  winners  thereafter. — Milton 
R.  Jacobs. 


Gift  certificates  are  assuming  a  popu¬ 
larity  among  many  city  people  and  mer¬ 
chants.  Many  shops  specialize  in  elab¬ 
orate  gift  certificates  to  take  the  place 
of  gifts.  This  year,  as  a  last  minute  ad 
before  Qiristmas,  group  all  the  merchants 
having  gift  certificates  under  a  ribbon, 
and  appeal  to  the  Eleventh  Hour  Christ¬ 
mas  shopper  to  use  a  certificate,  properly 
engraved  or  embellished,  from  one  of  the 
stores. — C.  M.  L.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Keep  alert  for  new  departments  in  the 
business  houses  in  your  city.  Many  tiines 
a  new  addition  means  a  special  page  w'ith 
the  proper  sales  presentation. — Davis  O. 
Vandivier. 


A  Kentucky  newspaper  interested  sev¬ 
eral  local  hat  cleaning  and  shoe  repairing 
shops  in  conducting  a  joint  educational 
campaign  ovei;  a  period  of  ten  weeks,  ad- 
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ANY  a  good  war  story  can  be  un¬ 
earthed  in  connection  with  local 
men  who  are  planning  to  go  with  the 
second  E.  F.  to  France  next  Sep¬ 
tember.  Time  has  given  experiences 
"over  there"  a  mellowness  tiiat  shouM 
permit  many  untold  stories  to  come  out. 
— Fremont  Kutnewsky. 


What  happens  to  the  money  paid  out 
to  depositors  in  Christmas  savings  clubs? 
Is  most  of  the  money  spent  for  holiday 
gifts  or  does  a  lot  of  it  drift  back  into 
the  bank  in  other  accounts?  Do  mer¬ 
chants  notice  a  sudden  jump  in  trade 
after  Christmas  funds  have  been  paid 
out?  Do  the  banks  derive  any  general 
advantage  from  the  clubs?  From  all  of 
these  questions  a  good  feature  story  can 
be  obtained,  especially  if  interviews  are 
obtained  from  three  or  four  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  bankers  and  merchants. — T.  J.  B., 
Scranton,  Pa. 


The  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Bee  is  running 
a  new  weekly  column:  “Ten  Years  .Ago 
in  Local  Auto  Circles”  which  is  filled 
with  news  items  taken  from  the  Bee’s 
Auto  sections  of  ten  years  ago.  They 
opine  that  it  w'ill  recall  the  younger  days 
in  the  local  automobile  business  to  the 
old  timers,  and  will  be  a  source  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  general  reader. — H.  J.  A. 

Material  should  be  well  in  hand  by  now 
for  the  annual  summary  of  events  in  your 
community  and  the  year’s  necrology 
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which  is  always  a  good  feature  for  a 
newspaper  to  run  on  Dec.  31  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible.  This  summary  of 
events  should  of  necessity  be  limited  to 
a  certain  specified  number  of  the  biggest 
events  of  each  day  during  the  year  and 
should  be  made  as  brief  as  possible.  In 
connection  with  the  summary  of  events 
a  feature  article  could  be  written,  sum¬ 
marizing  what  1926  meant  for  your  com- 
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munity  in  general,  and  then  giving  a 
look  behind  the  scenes  under  such  sub¬ 
heads  as  industrial,  educational,  recrea- 
tional,  highways,  home  building,  finj,. 
cial,  retail  trade,  municipal  developoem 
deaths,  religion,  political,  municipal^ 
gress,  public  welfare  and  sports.— 

Fall  River.  ^ 


Although  the  1926  season  is  of  coorst 
over,  here’s  a  hunch  that  sporting  editon 
might  file  away  for  use  next  fall.  Under 
a  two-column  box  head  asking  the  ques¬ 
tion  “Can  You  Dope  Foottell?”  offer 
prizes  of  football  tickets  to  the  fans  who 
come  nearest  to  perfect  guesses  at  the  out- 
come  of  a  selected  list  of  games  to  be 
played  that  week-end.  A  blank  giving 
the  various  opposing  elevens  and  leavS 
white  spaces  for  the  name  of  the  gues» 
and  his  guesses  will  encourage  replies.-. 
George  Lemon  Sugg,  Jackson,  Miss. 


The  Van  Nuys  (Cal.)  Daily  Leader 
has  suspended  publication  and  its  assets 
have  been  taken  over  by  the  Van  Nw. 
Weekly  Tribune.  ^ 
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